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ALFRED CORTOT 
French Pianist 
WHOSE COMING AMERICAN TOUR HAS BEEN LIMITED TO SIXTY ENGAGEMENTS 











MUSICAL 


COURIER 





INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions 

MRS. BABCOCK 


2634 Circle, 
Carnegie Hall, 


Secured 


Telephone, 


New York 





H. DUVAL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera. 


32 Metrepeiiten Opes Hous Buildin 


Studios 
ew or 


603-4 Carnegie Hall 





. BURT SCHOOL, 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 
‘Si No mal course in Public and Private School 
usic, Special coaching for church trials, 
Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York 





ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory. 
Normal Course for Teachers. 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
234 Main St., Orange, N. J. 
680 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 


Residence 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
182 Madison Ave. 


392 Murray Hill. York 


Phone: New 





NIES$SEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management: 
142 Broadway, 
Vocal Studio: 
N, Y. Tel. 


MME. 


Annie Friedberg, New York 


50 W. 67th St., 1405 Columbus 





KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Defects 


MME. 
Teacher of voice in all its branches. 
of tone production eradicat 
French and Italian Lyric Diction. , 
’ West 86th Street. New York 


Telephone, 5910 Schuyler. 





MAUDE T. DOOLITTLE 
PIANIST AND COACH 


112th Street . 
Telephone 3891 Cathedral 


Will teach all summer 


West New York 


536 





HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 

For teaching periods address, 

Care of Musical Courier, 


Avenue New York 


437 Fifth 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 


si 62nd Street, New Yo 


144 Es rk, 
Telephone, 


610 Plaza 





PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall. Tel, 1350 Circle 


E. 





JANNET BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall, 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts, 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 


137 West 69th St., New York, 
Telephone, Columbus 4873 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 


Formerly Director East Side House Settlement 
Music School, N. Y., Founder and Conductor 
Neighborhood Symphony Orchestra, announces 
new Studios, instruction in all departments, 
staff of able teachers, 

136 East 76th St., New York City 
Telephone—Rhinelander 4345. 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL 
SINGING 


New York 
era House) 
ryant 
Anna E, Ziroiea, Samo, announces 
SUMMER COURSES for Voice Students and 
Teachers at above address, as well as in country 
surroundings. 


1425 Broadway, 
(Metropolitan 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., N. 





Phone, 3967 Fordham. 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
Artists who have worked this season—-Mary 
Jordan, Marie Morrisey, Jane Neilson and John 
Barnes Wells. 
Studios reopen September 19, 
70 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


1921, 
Tel. Circle 1472. 





Tue BOICE STUDIO or VOCAL ART 
Susan 8S. Borce, 

Mes. Henry Smock Boice, 
65 Central Park West 
1425 Broadway, Room 43 


Consulting Teacher. 
Tel. Columbus 7140 
Tel. Bryant 1274 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 
ART OF SINGING 
Lecturer at Yale University 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel, 4834 Morningside 





VIOLA 
WATERHOUSE-BATES, 
Soprano 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
324 West 84th Street, New York City 
Telephone 5420 Schuyler 





ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 
Street. 


MRS. 


136 East 78th New York 


Telephone Rhinel: sede r 4468 





FRANCES ROBINSON DUFF 
Teacher of diaphragmatic breathing, placing of 
the speaking voice, curing stuttering, also chart 
of French Pantomime and original chart of Del- 
sarte, 
136 East 78th Street, New York, 
Telephone Rhinelander 4468 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 


GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 

172 West 79th Street, New York 

Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 


ALICE 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 


337 West 85th Street, New 





MME. MORROW, F. N. C. M. 


American Voice Specialist. Teacher of Covent 
Garden Artists, ighest American and Euro- 
pean Diplomas, Lost voices positively restored. 
200 West 107th Street, New York. 
Phone, 3213 Academy. 





HERBERT WILBUR GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
701 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 
Broadway, Studio 42, New York City 
Telephone 1274 Bryant 


1425 





ISABEL LEONARD, 
VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
Specialist in 
Phonetics and Breath 
502 Carnegie Hall, 
Telephone Circle 1350 


New York 





PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBURG’S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory teacher to Professor Auer 
824 Carnegie Hall Tel, Circle 3467 
Application by mail 





MILLIE RYAN 
ART OF SINGING 
Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, New York 
Telephone Circle 8675 
A Spreciat Summer Term 





HELEN ETHEL 
MYER 
INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle. 
828-829 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 


EDMUND J 


VOCAL 


Circle 1350 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street. 
Phone, 2859 Academy, 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 


“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists,” 
Francesco Lamperti. 
Carnegie Hall Studios 1103-4, New York City. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 


Specialist in Sight Singing. 
(Formerly teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers’’—No instrument 
Both class and individual instruction, 


Ist. Private any time. 
Phone, 6515W Flatbush, 


used. 


Class courses begin Oct. 


Carnegie Hall. Res, 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 

limited number of pupils. 
34 Gramercy Park. 

New York City 


receive a 
Residence: 
3187 Gramercy 


Will 


Phone, 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Vocal Instructor at Vassar College (Mondays 
and Thursdays). Vocal Instructor at University 
Vermont Summer Session, 


Studios: 819 Carnegie Hall New York City 
Home Telephone 1003 Kingsbridge 





Signor A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 

VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 

of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden. 


33 West 67th St., 


Teacher 


Studio: New York. 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.” 
15 West 67th Street, New York City. 
Phone 2951 Columbus. 





MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI, 
VOCAL TEACHER 

Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, 

New York, 

Taylor Blidg., 46 Cannon St., 


Bridgeport, Conn, 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent, 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3 New York City 





PIZZARELLO VOCAL ART 
Mrs, Evizasetu Scuavp, Instructor 
851-52 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Joseph Pizzarello, Paris address, 
care of American Express Company 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, 
HARMONY 
Organist and Director Summerfield M. E. 
Church Vested Choir, Port Chester. With the 
Musica, Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue; Tel, 4292 
Murray me Personal address, 408 W. 150th 

St., N. Y. C. Tel, 1530 Audubon. 





CARL FIQUE ews 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano, 


FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 








HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
607 West 137th Street, 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 
In Europe May-September 


Studio: New York 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg.), N. Y. Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn, 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York. Phone Bryant 1274, 





DUDLEY BUCK, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


50 West 67th Street - - New York 
Phone, Columbus 4984. 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
73rd Street 


240 West oe oe York 
Phone 8955 Columbus 


New 





MARIE MIKOVA 


Pianist—lI nstruction, 
Assistant to Wager Swayne 
308 East 72nd St. . New York 
Telephone 8812 Ruinclender. 





DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


35 East Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 





MME. MINNA KAUFMANN, 

Voice Teacher and Coach 
Lilli Method 

Cartall, 601-602 Carnegie Hall, 

5th. 


Address: J. N.Y. 


Studios reopen September 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street. 
2118 Columbus. 


Phone, New York 





ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio, 115 Hamilton ‘Place 
Telephone, Audubon 960 
Downtown Studio Steinway Hall 
Special Summer Terms 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 

230 E, 62d St. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York. 
Phone, Riverside 366 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 


Nine yease of successful teaching and con- 
certizing erlin. Will accept engagements 
and a Itmnited number of pupils. 

Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 

Phone, 4778 Morningside 
(In Summit, N, J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





BRUNO HUHN, 


Singing lessons for baptnnere and advanced 
pupi 


Song and Oraiorio Repertoire. 
Summer Address: Huntting Inn, East Hamp- 
ton, L. I., N. Y. 





ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
424 Central Park West - « New York 

Telephone 4474 Academy 





FREDERIC WARREN, 
STUDIO OF SINGING 
Teacher of Mme, Olga Warren 
New Yore 


349 Centra Park West 


Telephone Riverside 136 

















4, 1921 
VLADIMIR 


DUBINSKY 


CELLIST 
Toured with Schumann-Heink 
SUMMER COURSE June 1 — Ang. 1 
Residence Studio: 
547 West 147 St. New York 
Tel. 3523 Audubon 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
Open for Concert and Recital Engagements 
Studio: Ursuline Academy, W. McMillen St. 
Privese Address: The aremont, Apt. 22, 
+ McMillen St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


pUSTAVE L. 


BiCKER 


COENRAAD V. BOS 
Accompanist--Coaching 


Hotel Albermarle 203 West S4th St. 
New York City Phone 2160 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of Musiee 


August 














Director American Progress: 
ive Piano School Lectures on 
“Art Puseiowe in Music,” 

and on Bach. 
110 Carn Hall 
New York City 








. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Piano Studio 


GARZIA 851-2 Cargill, 


Tel. na ci rcle 





Z2P=r A> 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Voccinusie 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vorce InstRUCTOR anp Coace 





MUSICAL COURIER 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


TEACHER OF PIANO 


Residence: Hotel a pg 42nd Street and 
Lexington Avenue, N. Phone 6000 Vanderbilt 
Studio: Room 12, } Hall, N. Y. 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER— Teacher of omen 
Metropolitan — House S$: 
1425 Broadway, Suite 43 go a York 


MAE GRAVES ATKINS 


SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: LATHROP RESSEGUIE 
839 North Dearborn Avenue, Chicago 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 


651 West 169th Street New York 
Telephone Audubon 4440 


Mme. MARCIA SUMELSKA 


EACHER hf — ART 
Saint Soprano o and Manhattan 
Opera Companies. Stadio: 8 824- as. Carnegie Hall. 
Telephone 467 Cirel 


cans HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwesith Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director Brick Ce Kn le 
Beth El Union Theol . 4 
412 Fifth Ave., -g-y 

















Philadelphia 











Assistant Teacher to Al 
229 Wat tosh Sta, N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374 


Carolyn WILLARD ™ PIANIST 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 


iaanEnblo 


— and TEACHER 








2128 Broadw w York City 
Telephone 5981 a ag 


MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 

Telephone, Murray Hill 699 


LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 


SINGERS—Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 

Mack, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gert Gertrude 

Hutcheson, John Bentricte, Dr. <aeme ba ane 
0 


Marshall, Fiske O’Hara, race W: 
Wilbur, ’ Umberto Saccetti, Marion Wele Gal and 
other singers in opera and church work. 


Elizabeth GIBBS 


Mezzo-Contralto 
“A Voice of Quality”’— 
N. Y. Herald 


Address: 40 East 54th St., N.Y. 
Phone 8390 Stuyvesant 

















J 

o 2B AYERLEE 
H 

A Associate Professor 

N of 

N JULIUS STOCKHAUSEN 


502 West 113th Street, N.Y. 
Telephone 7960 Cathedral 
Auditions by Appointment Only 


A TEACHER OF 
WORLD FAMOUS 
ARTISTS 


“WILD 


Studio: 1203 Kimball Building 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


RALPH 
BARITONE 
Personal Representative: 


Claude Wartord 


1425 Broadway, New York City 
New York 





encart 
gan = 











BOHNET 


Pianist - Accompanist 
Care of American Conservatory, Chicago, IIL. 


“| SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Puplis Accepted. Fine Aris Bidg., Chicago 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554: West 113th Street . 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 








New York 











Mme. £. B. de SERRANO 


f Olive Fremstad, Mm 
=. “Lucille Marcel, Caroline Minr- Sg 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. 


Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 






GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK. 
Artist Teacher 


nised e's Volos Betthen Wales Regen nel ak ee 
Special Course in 

Oratorio. and Diction. r of Lalle Lawrence. nd 
Dra yg Studios: Burnet House 


SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 


SUMMER ADDRESS 
6152 Kimbark Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


SITTIG TRIO 


VIOLIN, CELLO and PIANO 
FRED V. SITTIG 167 West 80th St., N. Y. City 
Schuyler 9520 Summer Address: Stroudsburg. Pa, 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
OPEN FOR CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
3 Linnaean Street Cambridge, Mass. 
‘GRASSE ast 176th St. 
Tel. 2052 Tremont 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


TEACHER OF vag oo 
Metropolitan Opera House Stad 1s Broadway, N. Y. 
Ph parm 1274 














ea fon mg and 


will A... 
Pupils, 161 


Shae ed 
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K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR- Oratorio 
454 Deming Place, Chicago 


Bonels VALERI =. 
By ZENDT 


ISSUE 
R SOPRANO 
I 437 Filth Ave., 
:* (Fourth floor) 
, E New York City 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


3 LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 





eChAz> 

















 B.. York City 


624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Ill. 
LYNNWOOD rganist, 
and Choirmaster 
ad nly Comma 7 


LAZAR $. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 


Bel Canto School of Singing 


ox Endorsed by Bam, Tess - Didur, 





Zerala® etc, 





: Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


ae 


Address 
care Thos. A. Edison, Inc. 
Orange, N 








S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts,, Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


REGINA KAHL 


cert and O 
1372 Riverside Tene ew Tork city 





Dramatic 
Mezzo 
ee 


fate, Wadeworth 9300 





fatare HOFFMANN ss 


Home Address: St. Paul. 


KUDISCH : 


Instruction: 24 E, 99th St. 





VIOLINIST 


Diploma from Petro- 
rad Conservatory, 
Brot Auer. 


Tel. 1730 Lenox 


LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
1544 Aeolian Hall New York City 





A 
L 
E 
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I 
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e& 
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ARTHUR M. BURTON 


Fm BARITONE 


Fine Arts Building Chicago 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 


30 E. 38th St. New York City 
Telephone 4873 Yandertiit 





FRANCES DE VILLA 


LL 


GEORCE REIMHERR 


Tenor Concerts, Oratorios, Festivals, Coast 


to coast tour now booking. 
35 Mt. Morris Park West, few York 


LAWRENCE SGHAUFFLER 








Phone 4013 Harlem 





od Accompanist—Coach 
mit: number of puj ils acce ted, 
518 wm 111th Street r "lew York 


Telephone 7769 Cathedral 





FLORENCE M. GRANDLAND 


PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST 
431 West 121st St., Apt. 34, Tel. Morningside 3388 
New York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


Management: le ay —" 
0 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 








TILLA 


GEMUNDER 


Soprano 
Concert and Recitals 


Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERC 
1425 Broadway New York 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, Pi 
514 West 114th Street 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mme. Hildeg ard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and par Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Phitharmonte 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, ete. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 














MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 

Diagcrion: Haraison Matuze 
Suite 40, om Orting House Building, 
Concert 


BIRDIGE BLYE ‘ii: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 








KLIBANSK Y 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Stadio: 212 w. 59th St. New York City, 5329 Circle 





MARGOLIS." 


L. 425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 


EDITH SILANCE -SMITH 


VOICE CULTURE 


Studio: New Monroe Bidg., Norfolk, Va. 
Director and Founder of The Melody Clab of Norfolk 


t GILBERTE 


E +" recitals of bis own work: 
Buccessful songs: [ 
T sareneng. $e Bong.”’ 


T: _ Two Jon" “Dusky Lullaby,” 
~ ut in the Sweet Spring 
Nig 
a >» 
Hotel Fianders, 135 West 47th Street, New York 
Phone, 8570 Bryant 











) 









DR. NICHOLAS J. 


ELSENHEIMER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 


Cranberry Plane Schoo!, 839 Carnegie ia!! . 
Residence, 522 West 136th Stree! — YORK 
Tel. Morningside 4860 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 
MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 


Summer School for Vocal Music, Opera, Concert, Church and Teaching at 
Point Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Opening Jaly 15th 
For All Information Address: 200 West 56th Street 
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The Best Bargain is Quality— 


HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today ere is still being built by its oe 
maker se $8 
q Its continued | use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its Seay tone G. 
qualities and durability  :: r, 





The World’s Best Music 


interpreted by scores of the greatest pianists, is at your 
command in your home through the medium of the 


ARTRIO -ANGELUS 
REPRODUCING PIANO 


Send for details of this art instrument and copy of latest 


bulletin. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 
MERIDEN, CONN. 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago «=: = MAKERS 


New York Offices 450 Fifth Avenue 

















THE 


STEINERT PIANOFORTE 


used exclusively by 


Mary Garden 


M. STEINERT & SONS, STEINERT HALL, BOSTON THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN Hatt, New York City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 

















» SINIGALLIANO 


Veotintot os ond Tee che 
Studio : 314 West a St., New York City 
Phone Toea River 


His Music 


Mast jeces 
others 























MINA DOLORES 


SOPRANO-TEACHER 
1617 Cirestnut Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 
3030 Diamond Street + Philadelphia. Pa. 


KARL KRUEGER 


CONDUCTOR AND COACH 
395 Fort Washington Avenue, New York 








ERB”"==" 
)REUTER 


PIANIST 


Management: 
SAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall New York 





an ise each 


U know Paderewski’s “Men- 
uet’’— his masterful composi-« 
tion is world famous. But, do 

you know that you can buy it for 


That is the achievement of Centary 
Certified Edition Sheet 
Masic — for 15c you can 
select from ee 
like or im 


Sasi in F,”’ 
“ Harlekin,"’ 
pherd’s Dance,”" 
“fen Tarantelle,”’ 
pa! Marche de Con- 
ae Puritani,*’ “The 
“La Scintilla,’’ 


A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 





Reproducing Player Pianos 


Offices: 9 East 45th Street ° . New York City 


Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 





Brook,” 
“Mazurka No.2,"""The Palms,” 
and practically all the other 
etandard classics. 


Insist on Century Edition 
Whee you buy music, select the dealer 














o has Century. You'll get the best 
and deal with 


mber, Century 
at 15c means a tow profit for 
fim. Insist on Century. If 


THE 
Original Welte-Mignon 
CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 


MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE.MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, enn 
Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elea Fischer, Ist Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viola 
Isabel Rausch, 2d Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 


Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 








_ STEPHEN 


TOWNSEND 


Teacher of Singing: 


6 Newbury St., Boston 


| Thuredays: 409 Presser Bidg., Philadelphia 
Fridays: 315 West 79th St., New York City 


CHORAL DIRECTOR: Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra, New York Society of Friends of 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


“STRONGEST FACULTY IN THE MIDDLE WEST” 
GUY BEVIER pega President 


New York City 














EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Manufactured in Milwaukee, Wis. 




















to a broad musical education, Sixty artist teachers 
it Symphony Orchestra. The 
. Students may register at any time, Wer aon oe 


te 5415 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Enrico Caruso Dies Suddenly in Naples 


The Whole World Mourns the Unexpected Death of the Celebrated Tenor, Who Passed Away Following Another 
Operation, Decided Upon Suddenly, and Which He Failed to Survive—His American Wife, Formerly Dorothy 
Park Benjamin; Their Daughter, Gloria, and Caruso’s Brother at His Bedside—Recent Cables Had 
Reported Him to Be Recovering Rapidly—His Notable Career 


At the moment of going to press, a special cable from 

‘ Naples announces the sudden and unexpected death there 
of Enrico Caruso. The famous tenor, after his long ill- 
ness of last winter, had gone to Sorrento, across the bay 
from Naples, to rest and recuperate. Already much im- 
proved in condition before he left America, the warm sun 
and balmy climate of his native land did wonders for him. 
He gained rapidly in weight and 
strength, as the photographs ac- 
companying this article show, but 
presumably as a result of the 
wounds caused by the various 
drainage operations performed 
on him last winter to relieve him 
from pleurisy, an abscess devel- 
oped between the liver and the 
diaphragm a little more than a 
week ago, rapidly becoming 
acute. Caruso was removed to 
Naples for an operation, but the 
doctors held out little hope for 
his survival. Their worst fears 
were realized. The operation was = 
followed by acute peritonitis and = 
the tenor passed away on Tues- Py 
day, August 2, at 10 a. m. His | 
American wife, formerly Doro- = 
thy Park Benjamin, of New = 
York, their baby daughter Glo- 
ria, and Caruso’s brother were 
at his bedside when he passed 














away. 

There had been no indications 
of an interruption in Caruso’s = 
convalescence. On the contrary, = 
members of the Metropolitan 
Opera staff who had seen him 
sent out most optimistic reports. 
It developed, however, that Ca- 
ruso had an attack of influenza 
at Sorrento, which brought on a 
return of the pleurisy. On Sat- 
urday last he had a severe re- 
lapse, and his physicians took 
him to Naples, where facilities 
for medical treatment were bet- 
ter. Four specialists were called 
in for consultation, as peritoni- 
tis, caused by the abscess, devel- 
oped. Caruso was so weak after 
‘the operation that camphor in- 
jections were at once resorted to 
to sustain the heart, but in vain. 

The dramatic incidents of the 
beginning of Caruso’s illness will 
be recalled by all. Once each sea- 
son he sang in the Brooklyn per- 
formances of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. Last season the 
date chosen was December 11, 
afd the opera “L’Elisir d’Amore.” 
The Musica Courier, reporting 
the performance, said: 

“At about twenty minutes or 
half an hour after the advertised 
time, a performance of ‘L’Elisir 
d’Amore’ began on Saturday 
evening, December 11, at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
but it never got any farther than 
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amined him on Monday and assured him that he could 
sing without difficulty or danger. So on December 13 
(Monday), only the second day after the affair in Brook- 
lyn, he sang in “La Forza del Destino.” Of this perform- 
ance the MusicaL Courter said: 

“There was an early and expectant audience’ at the 
Metropolitan on Monday evening. Yes, Caruso was to 
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showed that the audience was telling its favorite how glad 
it was to see him back safe and sound.” 

This performance of “La Forza” was followed on Thurs 
day, December 16, by one of Samson in “Samson et Da- 
lila.” After that he was not called upon for six days, his 
next scheduled appearance being set for Wednesday eve 
ning, December 22, in “L’Elisir d’Amore,” but on the after 
noon of that day he sent word 
that he would be unable to sing 

it was a very rare thing indeed 
for Caruso to disappoint an au 
dience—and “La Bohéme” was 
hastily substituted. However, two 
days later, December 24, he felt 
himself equal to a performance 
and sang Eleazar in “La Juive” 

singularly enough the last rol 
which he had added to his tre 
mendous repertory 
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Of this last appearance, on 
Christmas Eve (Friday), 1920, 
the Musicat Courter said: “Ca 
ruso, after declining a Wednes 
day ‘L’Elisir d’Amore’ on a 


count of intercostal rheumatism, 
was able to sing a splendid Elea 
zar on Friday, although it was 
plain he was not feeling his best 
and had the pain in his 
which turned out later to lx 
pleurisy.” His trouble had been 
falsely diagnosed at the time as 


side, 


“intercostal rheumatism,” hence 
the allusion to that diseas« 

On Sunday evening, Decem 
ber 26, The Bohemians, the well 
known New York club, had 


planned a great dinner in honor 
of Caruso. The dinner was held 

but it was Hamlet without the 
Dane. On Monday morning, De 
cember 27, ali the papers carried 
a bulletin which had been issued 
the previous evening by five phy 
sicians who had been called in to 
attend him, Dr. Samuel W, Lam 
bert, Dr. Evan M. Evans, Dr 
Antonio Stella, Dr. Francis |] 
Murphy, and Dr. Philip Horo 
witz, The had at 
been correctly diagnosed as pleu 
risy and the bulletin stated that 
the tenor’s illness was “of a pain 
ful though not serious charac 
ter.” Ie developed most 
dangerously, however. Weeks of 
doubt and anxiety followed for 
his friends and admirers, as op- 
eration after operation was re 
sorted to to save his life. Finally 
the scale seemed to swing in his 


disease last 


soon 


favor. At last the final drains 
could be removed and Caruso 
was able to leave his bed. He 
= went out driving when the 


weather was good; he even vis 
ited the Metropolitan to greet 
such friends as had not gone to 
Europe. Then on May 28 he 
sailed with his family for Italy 


= 
= 

the end of the first act. When a = aboard the &. & Pres 
Caruso, singing his ” annual LAST PHOTOGRAPH OF THE LATE ENRICO CARUSO. i som, with the ilewtlon of rec 
Brooklyn performance, came on, : = ing at Sorrento for & while and 
aie gir ag Pop was not This was taken only a few weeks ago at the villa in Sorrento, near Naples, Italy, i then going to his villa ion ‘the 
1imself, although his voice was P . A P 4 P : hills above Florence 
in fine condition and he sang an = his native city, where the great singer went with his wife and baby daughter to rest and = an te — A coon _ 
gyre meen voce, py ae = recuperate before proceeding to his own villa near Florence. This photograph shows : next season 
off a phrase, however, to put his : . 2 ; : = : 
handkerchief to his mouth and, = him so greatly amgeeres and reports of his convalescence were so encouraging that his = Caruso’s Lirt 
reg only i ge epee = death of acute peritonitis on August 2, following an operation made necessary by the E Enrico Caruso was born at 
the balance o the act, ne usec = | i ; g : Na le or Feb ar 25 1872 be 
the handkerchief continually, and i formation of an abscess between liver and diaphragm, came as a great shock. ar re his G ftiethe wn bow 
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went down on the first act there Pierre V. R. Key, in the souve 

nir book published in 1920 in 


followed an intermission which 
gradually lengthened to forty-five minutes. Then the or- 
chestra left the pit and Publicity Representative Guard 
came out to explain that the famous tenor -had had the 
misfortune to burst a small blood vessel in his throat, and 
that although it seemed not to be at all serious, the audi- 
ence, under the circumstances, surely would not want him 
to continue. There was a universal cry of ‘No, no!’ from 
all over the house and the audience began to file out.” 

He rested over Sunday, the following day, with no fur- 
ther hemorrhages or other symptoms. His physician ex- 





sing, notwithstanding the accident at Brooklyn the previ- 
ous Saturday evening. He enters when the curtain has 
been up only about five minutes, and enter he did, to be 
received with a round of applause which he, artist that he 
is, waved aside to go on with the scene. Not a trace of 
any illness or vocal handicap was to be detected. 
matter of fact, Caruso sang better on this evening than he 
has at any performance this season. There was a special 
round of applause for him at the curtain after the open- 
ing scene, and after his big scene later, recall after recall 


As a+ 


connection with his concert tour in America in the fall of 
that year, which contains the best biography of him avail 
able, since most of the facts were obtained from his own 
lips, “contrary to the generally existing belief, were not of 
peasant stock. Caruso’s father was a mechanic who (at 
the period the singer is able first to remember) was em 
ployed in the cotton-oil establishment of a Signor Meuir 
coffre, where he ultimately became superintendent 

“The boy Enrico was going to a Signorina Amelia Tibaldi 

(Continued on page 24.) 
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ZURICH FESTIVAL PROVES A BIG SUCCESS 


Nikisch, Pierné, Wood and Andreae Get Ovations—Fine Opera Performances Under Bruno Walter—Weather Ideal and Many Americans Among Those Att 


believe in festivals—even music 
that makes cne enjoy. It 
that gives back to 
significance of joy 


1921 We 
It the festival spirit 
al spirit, the spirit of play 
pecially musical art, its old 
merry-making, and celebrating Musicians, 
se to whom music is work in one way or another, 
to reconcile them to their art as a source of 
pleasure than pain. We have noticed it before, and 
have noticed it here in Zurich, that musicians 

chestral players conductors—after a season of 
making are able to forget their 
spirit to their tasks by the 
May the mockers mock, but 
who do the concert grind—two or three 
eight long months—even we are able to 

up enthusiasm for a festival of music well made, 
hat is the excuse, the best excuse, for a 
other there may be. And it is 
tivals people do their best, and do that bet- 
time Whether it is the change, the 
the spirit of celebration, of expecta- 
. which communicates itself to the artist 
st that is in him, or a combination of 
of higher and stronger vibra- 
especially of this festival, that 
which recompenses the traveler 


and « 
espe 


ced festival 
rather 
again 
singers 
lentlessly regular mus 
fatigue and summon a fresh 
magic of that festive word 
even we scribe 
tire a day tor 
pluck 
Well made! 
festival, whatever 
true that at ie 
ter than at other 
preparation 


excus 


tion in the audience 


TU I 
al 


allenges the be 
atmosplh« re 
true 


a way 


these to an 


iru and 


wise men—and | believe it—that 
has the Tonhalle Orchestra played so well, sum- 
sonorities from its ranks, never have the com 
Ziirich (famous throughout Europe for 
sung so brilliantly, never has that idyllic 
brought such delight to its 
festival weeks 


said by the local 


moned such 


Inned choirs of 
their singing) 
Municipal Theater 
audiences as in these 

lhe audience itself is not the normal one, of course. It 
is not as foreign in its general average as the natives might 
wish (for the foreigner is the desired person in Switzer- 
land, and after all, the behind the festival is an idea 
of international rapprochement). But it is not merely a 

There are hundreds of English and Ameri- 
and Germans, even Australians seeking pleas- 
quiet of this scenic fairyland, so clean and un- 

o delightfully neutral and normal, in all 
An excursion to Switzerland is like an ex- 
1914 those horrid August days. 
SETTING.” 


Here, by the 


comple te 


idea 


local audience 
cans, French 
ure m the 
d by war, 
prices 
mito 


touch 
but its 
cursion before 
“An Ipeal 
setting for a festival! lovely 
(where Wagner once wanted his festival 
surrounded by green hills and inviting 
snow capped chains of the Glarus Alps 
on these fair shores, tucked away among 
Theater and the “Hall of Tones.” The 
theater is, at the same time, the opera house; the “hall of 
tones” is where the regular symphony concerts are held 
all through the season. In front of it, on the lakeside, is 
a beautiful terraced jungle where all summer long popular 
concerts are given in the open air. Between the two build- 
less than half a mile apart, the green Limmat runs 
lake, and on its shores lies the lovely, home- 
like town of Ziirich, with its old cathedral, its quaint 
houses, its hotels, cafes and pleasure resorts, its univer- 
sity and suburban homes on the surrounding hills—a place 
where people still live and enjoy life. 

It must have been this aspect of their fair city that de- 
termined a few art loving and public spirited citizens of 
Zurich to attempt the establishment of a center for in- 
ternational festivals of music. Here is a city, ideally situ- 
ated in the center of western Europe, the starting point 
for hundreds of health resorts that people from all over 
the world have sought for centuries, the metropolis of a 
country that is neither German nor French nor Italian in 
polities, yet all of these in culture, for the three languages 
are spoken as mother tongues. Switzerland is the very 
embodiment of the international idea, the kernel of Europe 
on which all its elements are concentrated, Here, if any- 
where, the races must meet, in order to exchange the fruits 
of their genius. Here the bridges must be built—the spir- 
itual bridges of which so much has been said, 


But what a 
lake of Zurich 
theater to stand), 
promenades, with 
as a background 
the green, lie the 


ings, 
out of the 


PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS, 
There are practical considerations, too, of course, For 
years” Switzerland has been a silent sufferer 
from the war. Its great tourist industry has been all but 
ruined; its thousands of wonderful hotels, its travel 
bureaus and shops have been waiting patiently for the re- 
turn of the once perennial visitors’ stream, in the wake of 
the Man from Cook's, Every country in Europe is suf- 
fering from lack of housing space; Switzerland alone is 
suffering from a superfluity of it. Here the stranger is 
here he is cared for as nowhere else. From every 
view, natural and mechanical, Switzerland—and 
Ziirich—is the ideal spot for an international 


seven “lean 


welcome ; 
point of 
espec ially 
gathering 

So much for the places As 
deny that the time for such an 
America can hardly appreciate this fully, This is the time 
when you can hear very litth German music in France; 
almost no French music in Germany, little except Russian 
music in England, Governments, nominally at peace, still 
fight an invisible war of exclusion, whose weapons are rub- 
ber stamps. A perfectly peaceful German, thirsting to hear, 
say, “Pelléas,” again, would probably be refused a visé to 
France; a famous Hungarian artist engaged to play in Lon- 
don would almost certainly be “turned down” by a con- 
sular clerk. International dealings are restricted in all but 
commerce; everything that is not “business” is unessen- 
tial. It is now that musicians must find each other, some- 
how, somewhere 


for the time—no one will 
effort is now. We in 


THe OriGinat Pian, 

All of these things moved the 
plans were broad. They wanted to give, in first cla 
representative shape, German opera, French opera, Italian 
opera, with German, French and Italian artists; symphonic 
concerts representing all these nations, as well as the Eng- 
lish, the Russians and the Americans. They appealed to 
the governments. The Paris Opéra-C omique, the Berlin 
Opera, the Scala were to send their forces, Nearly 


Their 


class, 


Swiss to action. 


Greater Bayreuth on International Lines 


BY CESAR SAERCHINGER 


Special Correspondent of the Musical Courier. 


everywhere they struck stone walls. The governments were 
not ready. “The time is not opportune.” They deter- 
mined not to give up, to have an international festival 
with their own resources, supplemented by such foreign 
forces as they could engage outright. Even then their 
difficulties were tremendous. They succeeded, nevertheless. 
They have made a beginning, a splendid beginning that 
promises well for the future. 

The plan of the festival, as it has been executed, preserves 
all the elements of the original idea. It is international i 
scope, purely artistic in aim, setting quality of pec aa 
above everything. In opera, neither the French nor 
the Italian departments could be carried out this year, so 
that the operatic performances were confined to two pro- 
ductions, one each of Wagner and Mozart. The orches- 
tral and choral concerts—five in number—comprised four 
of the principal musical nations and were conducted by 
three great and internationally renowned conductors repre- 
sentative of their various countries, namely, Arthur Nikisch 
for Germany, Gabriel Pierné for France, and Sir Henry 
Wood for England—a galaxy not to be seen anywhere 
else. Besides these, the permanent conductor of the hostess 
city, Volkmar Andreae, contributed an important share. 


Nikiscu INAUGURATES FESTIVAL, 

The festival opened on June 16, most appropriately, with 
a performance of Beethoven's “Ninth” symphony, conducted 
by Arthur Nikisch, The forces under his baton were the 
augmented orchestra of the Ziirich Tonhalle and the Ziirich 
Mixed Choir, The soloists were Irene Eden, soprano; [lona 
Durigo, contralto; Alfred Fleufy, tenor, and Paul Bender, 
bass. Not only for Ziirich, but for all those who were 
privileged to hear it, this performance was memorable. 
No conductor in the world, perhaps, is more ideally fitted 
to interpret this human document for an international as- 
sembly than Nikisch. Musicat Courter readers have been 
told in detail about his remarkable readings of Beethoven 
symphonies, and there remains to be added only that both 
orchestra and chorus showed themselves worthy of the 
conductor and of the solemn and festive occasion. The 
soloists, too, were wholly adequate to their tasks (which 
is rarely the case), and especially the bass, the monumental 
Paul Bender, of Munich, was able to thunder forth a sum- 
mons to the forces of sound that was commensurate with 
their volume. The ovation which was tendered to the vet- 
eran conductor was overwhelming and augured well for 
the success of the festival. 

It was repeated four days later, when Nikisch began the 
series proper of international concerts, with a predomi- 
nantly German program, comprising Mahler’s fourth sym- 
phony, a “Little Suite” for orchestra by Volkmar Andreae, 
the “Bacchanale” from “Tannhauser” (Paris version) and 
the “Meistersinger” prelude. Mahler’s fourth, the most 
popular, the most idyllic and the quickest in appeal of the 
Austrian symphonist’s works, took the audience by storm. 
Its selection by Nikisch as representative of modern Ger- 
man symphonic art is significant. The soprano part was 
well sung by Irene Eden, a former member of the Ziirich 
Opera Company, now engaged at Mannheim. 

Andreae’s suite had a genuine and spontaneous success, 
which went far beyond the bounds of local courtesy. 
Nikisch played it, no doubt, as a compliment to his Swiss 
hosts, but the opportunity to hear this characteristic and 
vivid work, sparkling in all the colors of the modern orches- 
tra, was obviously appreciated as an artistic treat. The 
two Wagner numbers at the end gave Nikisch ample op- 
portunity to display his great virtuosity, and so the concert 
ended, like the inaugural one, in a triumphal wave. 

PierNé Conpucts ALL-FrencH Procram. 

The third concert of the festival, following the perform- 
ances of “Parsifal” and “Entfithrung” (concerning which 
presently), was in charge of Gabriel Pierné, conductor of 
the famous Colonne Orchestra cf Paris. Pierné, who occu- 
pies a veteran position not dissimilar to that of Nikisch in 
Germany (although he is known to the world chiefly as 
the composer of the “Children’s Crusade” and other 
works), conducted an exclusively French program. 

It cannot be said that the concert was as successful as 
those of Nikisch, although the French conductor was given 
a cordial—even enthusiastic reception. The reason for this 
lay not so much in the quality of the performance, which 
was excellent in both cases, as in the kind of appeal made 
by the works and the performance. Pierné is not essen- 
tially a virtuoso; he is not an interpreter of the force of 
Nikisch, who seems intuitively to extract the big essen- 
tials of a symphonic design, and to hold his hearers spell- 
bound in expectancy of the great climax. Pierné dwells 
on detail; he acon on an exact reproduction of every 
phrase as he feels it, even at the expense of unity and 
“line.” His cele is interesting to the musician; his 
sense of color and his constantly changing rhythms and 
dynamics often fascinating, but his beat is none too precise 
and one does not feel that he gets the last that his orches- 
tra can give. 


GABRIEL 


From Beruioz to Desussy. 

Berlioz’s grandiose “Symphonie Fantastique” opened the 
program, and nothing could be more representative of 
French music at this international festival. But it would 
have been better at the end of the program, for the more 
modern and shorter works that followed produced the sense 
of anti-climax. Pierné’s own suite, “Ramuntcho,” was the 
first of these. It is a clever set of genre pieces deriving 
their chief charm from the local color and popular rhythms 
of Basque country. - Its ancestor, obviously, is the immortal 
“Arlésienne” of Bizet. Its mild impressionism is outshone 
by the brilliance of Debussy’s “Ibéria,” which followed it 
upon the program. 

“Ibéria” received a deliciously 
reading at the hands of Pierné. None but a French con- 
ductor, it seems, can do full justice to the finely woven 
tracerics of modern impressionism. The “Perfumes of the 
Night” of the second movement were spread by an atomizer 


delicate and prismatic 


s Plan a 





in a fairy’s hand. 
evening. 

César Franck’s “Chausseur Maudit” is ill suited as an end 
piece, for which it had to do duty on this program. The 
significance of its program—a spookish legend based upon 
a religious superstition—was lost, and all that was left 
was the noise of the brass. Program music had _ better 
be given the benefit of a printed “program,” a precaution 
which in this case was overlooked. 

The applause at the end was copious, but lacked the re- 
verberating force of the other concerts. Yet Pierné’s con- 
ducting of the “valse” from the “Fantastic Symphony” or 
of the “Marche au Supplice,” with its relentless, fatefyl 
strides, would have brought forth the greatest enthusiasm 
had the work been placed at the end. 

Sirk Henry TO THE Fore, 

Sir Henry Wood arranged his program more cleverly. 
It might be said that he organized his success properly 
(without suggesting that it was not absolutely genuine). 
It was, indeed, the most spontaneous and absolute success 
of the whole festival, despite the fact that (with the usual 
prejudice against the Anglo-Saxon in music) the audience 
that turned out at this concert was the least numerous. Sir 
Henry placed at the end of his program a sure winner, the 
“Francesca da Rimini” of Tschaikowsky. Nobody knows 
Tschaikowsky better than he, who has built his success in 
England largely upon the works of the great Russian. 
Nobody knows better than he how to build up climaxes, and 
the volume of sonority that he got from the Tonhalle Or- 
chestra on this occasion has probably not been equalled. 
It was a virtuoso performance, in the best sense, and it 
released torrents of applause, almost equalling that which 
greeted Nikisch. 

More important, or more interesting, at least, were the 
distinctly British portions of the program. They included 
a suite by Purcell, arranged for orchestra and organ by 
Henry J. Wood; Elgar’s ‘ ‘Enigma” variations, and a piece 
by George Butterworth, entitled “A Shropshire Lad.” 

Britisn Music. 

Purcell’s suite is fine, English classical music. Its four 
movements, with the exception of one (which is of a whimsi 
cal, vivacious character), are partly of majestic, partly of 
elegiac mood, Its solid, noble harmonies and stately pro- 
portions are the language of an inspired tone poet  stand- 
ing, as it were, between Handel and Gluck. The suite has 
been effectively set for large orchestra, with the organ as 
background, eschewing all distinctly modern effects. It 
was beautifully played, especially as regards the quality 
of the strings. 

The “Enigma” 


This marked the highest point of the 


variations are too well known to require 
comment. They still serve—and serve well—as the repre- 

sentative British orchestral work on occasions like this, 
although it does seem to be time for some of the more re- 
cent products of the British school to be heard abroad. 
Of this, young Butterworth’s “Shropshire Lad” seems hardly 
representative, showing, as it does, not much more than 
the composer’s ability in sound construction and_ the 
handling of the modern orchestra. Its thematic material i 
slight and not especially original, although there are mo- 
ments of real beauty and evidence of genuine poetic feeling. 
The manner of expression, except in so far as it partakes 
of a certain English folk song flavor, is of the W agner- 
Liszt variety. Butterworth, whose work does give promise 
of greater things, died in the war, at the very immature age 
of twenty-one. ; 

Both of these compositions were exceedingly well inter- 
preted; the “Enigma,” which was new to the orchestra, we 
have never heard so well done. Neither, of course, were 
as well received as the Tschaikowsky or the “¢ Yberon” 
overture, which opened the program, and which had a 
most poetic and spirited reading. r 

“THE or Faust’—ANprREAE’S BRILLIANT 

RENDITION, 

The final concert of the festival, the 
has barely died away, was devoted to Berlioz’s “Damna- 
tion of Faust,” performed by the augmented Tonhalle 
Orchestra, the Ziirich Male Chorus and the women’s voices 
of the Ziirich Mixed Choir, under the baton of the regular 
conductor of the Tonhalle, Dr. Volkmar Andreae. The 
soloists were Olga Forrai, soprano; Georg Maikl, tenor; 
Alois Jerger, baritone, and Hans Vaterhaus, bass. Of 
these, Jerger, a prominent member of the Munich Opera, 
was the most satisfactory, displaying an exceedingly beau- 
tiful. and resonant voice as well as rare dramatic instincts 
in his interpretation of the Mephistopheles part. Maikl, of 
Vienna, sang Faust with fine sense of style and lyric feel- 
ing, although his vocal resources seemed hardly adequate 
to the task. Vaterhaus, a native Swiss, did his short part 
excellently, and Miss Forrai, a Hungarian singer of great 
charm, pleased by the pure quality of her voice. 

Highest praise is due the power, responsiveness and gen- 
eral discipline of the chorus, for which Dr. Andreae is re- 
sponsible. There were some 160 voices in the male section, 
and it would be difficult to find its superior anywhere. The 
130 selected women’s voices were remarkably pure in qual- 
ity and intonation. The orchestral sections were executed 
with great virtuosity and fine development of climaxes, 
Dr. Andreae’s qualities as an orchestral leader were amply 
shown in such movements as the incantation scene and 
the “Dance of the Will-o’-the-Wisp,” remarkable for 
rhythmic flexibility and dynamic differentiation, 

“The Damnation of Faust” is said to be one of this 
conductor’s specialties; we can well believe it, for the 
general effect was not only big but animated by a rare 
understanding of its emotional content and bold poetic fan- 
tasy, as well as of every technical detail. The performance 
was a fitting climax to the festival and reflected honor 
upon the musical culture of Ziirich and Switzerland. Dr. 
Andreae was tendered a great ovation at the close. 


DAMNATION 


last note of which 


Operas THE CENTER oF INTEREST. 
While the importance of this fine series of festival con- 
certs was by no means overlooked, the bulk of the local 
public interest centered upon the two operatic Wweductions, 


(Continued on page 8.) 
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(Photos taken by Cesar Saerchinger and Dr. J, A. F. Orbaan.) 

(1) A section of the “American Delegation” on Lake Zurich, July 4 (Mr. and Mrs, Saerchinger, Adolf Tiindler of Los Angeles), with Secretary Draber, of the Featival Committe 
(Note the American flag!). (2) Gabriel Pierné, of Paris, composer of “The Children’s Crusade” and conductor of the French concert, together with Dr. Volkmar Andreae, Swiss com 
poser and conductor of the Zurich Tonhalle, “Snapped” after rehearsal. (3) Emmy Kriiger as Kundry in the Zurich production of “Parsifal.” (4) Paul Bender, the famous basso 
and Elisabeth Schumann, soprano, sitting on the steps of the Zurich Theater. (5) Berta Kiurina, Viennese soprano, the Constanze in “Entfiihrung’ f the principal stars of 
the festival; here she is pictured “off duty.” (6) “The Peasantry” on the Schwarzenbach estate, celebrating in ancient costume. (7) A group of journalists at the Zurich festival 
left to right, Cesar Saerchinger- (Musical Courier), H. M. Draber (German papers), Dr. von Seibel (Vienna papers), Dr. J. A. F. Orbaan (Dutch papers), Rémond Charpentie 


(Comoedia, Paris). (8) At the Garden Party on the Schwarzenbach estate, at Hargen on Zurich Lake, arranged for the festival guests. In the center of the group on top of the 
(9) Villa Wesendonck, in Zurich, where Wagner received his inspiration for “Parsifal” 


«stairs, Mme. Schwarzenbach as the Mayoress of Zurich, the first lady of the estate in 1701. 
on Good Friday, 1857—a point of pilgrimage: for festival uisitors. (10) View of Zurich, where the first international music festival was held. (11) Bruno Walter, of Munich 
(conductor of the operatic performances) in conversation with his host, Dr. Volkmar Andreae. (12) View of Lake Ziirich, the background of the music festival. (13) Sir Henry 
Wood and Emmy Kriiger, soprano, and some journalists: left to right, OC. Saerchinger (Musical Courier), Rémond Charpentier (Comoedia, Paris) and Dr. von Seibel (Vienna papers) 
(14) Sir Henry Wood, of London, conductor of the British concert at the festival, photographed in a characteristic pose. (15) Arrival of guests, at Horgen on Lake Zurich, for the 
Garden Party of Dr. and Mrs. Renée Schwarzenbach, chief promoters of the festival (Dr. Schwarzenbach is the head of Schwareenbach, Huber & Co., silk manufacturers of Zurich 
and New York). (16) Artur Nikisch “taking it easy” between rehearsals, at the luxurious “Baur-au-Lac.” (17) Irene Eden, soprano, in the “Ninth” symphony at-Zurich, “anapped” 
with Artur Nikisch after rehearsal. 
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ZURICH FESTIVAL 


(Continued from page 6.) 

Phe concerts, considering everything, were well patronized— 
a well, indeed, that there was little or no deficit at the end 
But only those of Nikisch were really crowded (for the 
Ninth symphony a general rehearsal was open to the pub 
lic and sold out, like the concert itself), With the opera 
performances, however, the problem was not to sell. tickets 
hut to find room for all those who wanted to buy them 
Both “Parsifal” and “Entfiihrung” were sold out twice, and 
hundreds of applicants for seats were turned away. 

The selection of these two works was not a random choice. 
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They are, first of all, representative of two widely sep 
arated aspects of German opera, (Originally it was planned 
to have Italian and French opera similarly represented). 
Mozart and Wagner are, after all, the two culminating 


points in the development of musical drama. Both pro- 


ductions, moreover, occupy an exceptional position: “Par- 
sifal” because of its predestined ,“festival” character, “Ent- 
fiihrung” because of all of Mozart’s mature operas it is 
the most rarely heard, The reason for this, no doubt, lies 
‘n its difficulty—the fragile nature of its sparkling humor— 
which only first rate artists and a first rate ensemble can 
make effective Even in Germany the only really fine 
performance to be heard is in Munich, and it is the Munich 
ensemble, reinforced by two Viennese artists, that was 
imported for this occasion 
\ Pervecr Mozart Propuction 

Che orchestra, selected from the regular forces of the 
Ziirich Theater, was trained for this task by the master 
hand of Bruno Walter, of Munich; and it played the music 
as it should be played—like chamber music, where every 
note tells. There is probably no higher authority today 
for the specific Mozart style than Walter, and the musi- 
cians responded with remarkable intelligence to his direc- 


tion in the slightest detail. To listen to such a perform- 


ance, in the orchestra alone, is a revelation; every accent 
is weighed, every curve is polished,. every staccato, every 
slur made true to style. Yet nothing seems mathematical, 
because it is the outcome of a natural feeling, the reflec- 


tion of a genuine aesthetic emotion 

No less delightful was all that happened on the sta 
4 aul Bender, in the role of Osmin, the fat overseer of the 

tassa Selim, is irresistible in his humor from the first 
male to the last. His ensemble play with Karl Seydel, the 
Pedrillo—the outcome of long association in the Munich 
production—is unique. Karl Erb, tenor, in the role of 
Belmonte, is also a part of that production, and his sing- 


ing, while not ideal from the point of view of tone, was 
musical and genuine toth the female roles were excel- 
lently taken: that of Constanze by Berta Kiurina, of the 


Vienna Opera, whose beautifui voice and perfect singing 
has been commented upon in these columns before; that of 
Blondchen by the vivacious and clear throated Elisabeth 
Schumann, also of the Vienna Opera, who is to accom- 
pany Richard Strauss to America this fall. The Bassa 
Selim, one of the noblest figures created by Mozart, was 















“Sang his way 
into the hearts 
of his hearers.” 

Detroit Free Press. 
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adequately represented by Karl Schmid-Bloss, of the Ziirich 

Theater. 

The stage management was in the hands of Dr. Alfred 
Reucker, of Ziirich; chorus, ensembles, staging left nothing 
to be desired. Altogether, the per formance was one of 
the most perfect of any Mozart opera we have ever been 
privileged to hear; it was the choicest morsel of the feast. 
A number of Americans partook of this rare treat, and the 
question was not inaptly asked why this delicious master- 
piece is never heard at home. 

“PARSIFAL” AND ZURICH. 

It is hard to wax enthusiastic over the other festival 
production—that of “Parsifal’ ’—although it was a very 
good production indeed, because in this matter we Ameri- 
cans are both spoiled and a bit surfeited. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that in Europe “Parsifal” is still a 
novelty, for until 1913 it was not performed outside of 
Bayreuth. Ziirich, the city in which Wagner—a resident 
here for a decade—received the first inspiration for his 
swan song, was the first in Europe to produce the work 
after its release. A few other productions followed, and 
then came'the war. Today, after the war, Ziirich is the 
first to organize an international music festival; and there 
is reason enough to revive “Parsifal” for this occasign. 
Both “‘Parsifal” and “Beethoven's “Ninth” proclaim the 
gospel of peace. 

Scenically this production of “Parsifal” is not the equal 
of our monumental production in New York. The size 
of the stage alone precludes that. In the matter of en- 
semble, however, and the work of most of the soloists, it is 
hardly inferior to it. Especially the Gurnemanz of Paul 
Bender deserves high praise, although even his dignity and 
musicianship could not hide the redundancy of this role. 
Karl Erb’s Parsifal was vocally praiseworthy ; histrionically 
not more fortunate than most others. Fritz Feinhals as 
Amfortas gave evidence of splendid artistry and fine un- 
derstanding, although his material is no longer in its prime. 
Both Laurenz Saeger-Pierot and Schmid-Bloss, as Titurel 
and Klingsor, respectively, were—vocally and musically— 
equal to their tasks. Schmid-Bloss, a member of the Ztirich 
Theater force, is especially remarkable for the fine quality 
and youthfal power of his voice. 

The patt of Kundry was taken by Emmy Kruger, for- 
merly of ‘Ziirich, lately of Vienna, who sang with great 
vocal beauty and freshness, her youthful and handsome 
stave presence adding materially to the general effect. The 
glowing and glistening voices of Berta Kiurina and Elisa- 
beth Schumann led the two groups ‘of flower maidens, an al- 
together superlative ensemble, and the choruses—especially 
the women’s voices, supplemented by Ziirich amateurs— 
were excellent in quality and splendidly trained. 

A Betrrer “Parsirat.” 

The stage was again superintended by Dr. Ruecker, who 
in this case was largely responsible for the production, 
having superintended it in 1913. He is to be commended for 
having done away with the moving scenery, substituting a 
series of backdrops shown between successive entr’acte cur- 
tains. Other bits of doubtful realism, such as the flying 
swan, are also eliminated. Much more could be done, it 
seems, to simplify “Parsifal” scenically and make it palata- 
ble for our time. 

The musical direction was again in Bruno W alter’s hands, 
whose organizing genius was evident on all sides. The or- 
chestra, augmented for this occasion (as it had been re- 
duced for the Mozart work), responded splendidly to his 
lead. The success of both performanc es was unequivocal ; 
the tribute after each act, however, was silent, the public 
abstaining from applause in accordance with the composer’s 
wish. 

A REMARKABLE SoNG RECITAL. 

Although the festival confined itself to events of large 
caliber, no chamber music or intimate concerts being given, 
an exception was made in favor of a joint song recital, 
repre sentative in broad planes of the romantic lied. Three 
singers interpreted well chosen groups of Schubert, Schy- 
mann and Brahms. Of these the greatest share of success 
fell to Paul Bender, whose masterful interpretation of 
Schumann's “Poet’s Love” was a memorable artistic ac- 
complishment, Vocally flawless, intense in expression, yet 
observing strictly the laws of musical beauty, his inter- 
pretation was the best we have heard since the days of 
Wiillner and Heinemann. It combined, indeed, the best 
qualities of both. A singer of such intelligence and dramatic 
power, besides purely vocal accomplishment, is a rare appa- 
rition, and ought to be welcome where only the best is 
wanted. 

Karl Erb, tenor, preceded Bender in a mixed group of 
Schubert songs. With his essentially lyric style he was 
able to do justice to most of these; certain songs, like “Der 
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Musensohn” and “Ihr Grab,” came very near perfection. 
Emmy Kruger, the fine protagonist of Kundry, rounded out 
the program with Brahms. She excelled chiefly by the 
beauty and flexibility of her voice, of glowing quality and 
mellow tenderness. Altogether the concert gave rare en- 
joyment ‘to which the extraordinarily fine accompaniments 
of Bruno Walter added an essential element. 


Tue Socrar Sie. 


An unavoidable but unfortunate circumstance of this 
festival was the fact that the various groups of artists were 
not in Ziirich long enough to get into touch with each other 
and develop that delightful camaraderie which was so use- 
ful and enjoyable a feature of the Mahler Festival last 
year. Nevertheless, a series of social events were provided 
by the hospitable members of the festival committee, headed 
by Dr. Streuli, the director of finance of the city of Ziirich, 
and comprising Hermann Reiff, Renée Schwarzenbach, 
Dr. Volkmar Andreae and H. L. Draber, the executive sec- 
retary, to whom much credit is due for the difficult work 
of organizing the festival. There was, for instance, a 
quaint summer festival on the estate of Dr. and Mime. 
Schwarzenbach, the “‘Landhaus auf Bocken,” on the Lake 
of Ziirich, at which a brilliant international gathering wit- 
nessed a charming little costume play. This represented an 
early eighteenth century festivity supposed to be held in the 
ancient house, built by an early Mayor of Ziirich. There 
were receptions after the principal concerts for each of 
the visiting conductors’ and a final festivity at the home 
of Dr, and Mrs. Baumann-Naef, the president of the Ton- 
halle Society. 

At odd times throughout the festival kindred spirits 
managed to meet in pleasant corners of inns and cafés; 
musicians made pilgrimages to the Villa Wesendonck, for 
years the stamping ground of Richard Wagner; others, de- 
lighting in sports, witnessed international regattas on the 
lakes and climbed the nearby peaks of the Alps. 

AMONG THOSE PRESENT. 

Prominent among the Americans witnessing the festivai 
were Clara Clemens-Gabrilowitsch, Olga Samaroff, Mrs. Har- 
old McCormick (patroness of the Chicago Opera), Adolf 
Tandler (formerly conductor of the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra), Milton Diamond (who for a short time was 
joined by his vocal star, Claire Dux). Both Mary Garden 
and Business Manager George M. Spangler, of the Chicago 
Opera, were present for a day or two. Mrs. McCormick 
also entertained Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari, the composer, who 
was an interested listener at the concert of Pierné. 

A number of foreign newspapers sent their representatives. 
Prominent in the journalistic group were Dr. J. A. F. Or- 
baan, the well known Dutch art historian and author of 
“Sixtine Rome,” etc.; Rémond Charpentier, musical editor 
of Comedia of Paris; Dr. Von Seibel, the Viennese critic, 
and Hermann Hesse, the German novelist. Dr. Orbaan, by 
the way, is the son-in-law of Thomas F. Baker, the 
founder and editor of the Utica Globe and prominent in 
American newspaper annals. 

LookinG AHEAD. 

The Ziirich festival has been unequivocally success- 
ful. It has been successful chiefly for the quality of per- 
formance, which, as we said at the outset, was the best ex- 
cuse for a festival, But it has been more than that. It 
has been the beginning of greater thngs; as a first trial it 
has succeeded in demonstrating the possibility of making 
Ziirich that which its sponsors want: an international and 
a greater Bayreuth, dedicated, not to the works of any 
composer or to any one nation’s art, but to music the great 
universal art and the language of emotions common to all 
the peoples of the world. The second Ziirich festival will 
be greater than the first, and Americans whose eyes are 
turned to Europe shold include it in their plans. 


Dambois Purchases Fine Old Cello 


A recent communication received from Maurice Dambois, 
cellist, by his managers, the Universal Concert Bureau, con- 
veys the news that he has purchased one of the greatest 
cellos in existence. It is the chef-d’oeuvre of L. Nicolas 
Lupot, which he was commanded to make by King Louis 
Philippe in 1822. It is upon this wonderful instrument 
that Maurice Dambois will play on his next American tour, 
which opens with the Cincinnati Orchestra, January 17, 
1922. Mr. Dambois has been giving a series of concerts 
in Paris, where he had the honor of playing before the 
Crown Prince of Japan, Prince Hirohito. He will play 
fifteen concerts in Belgium, immediately following which - 
he will make a tour of Holland, France and England. Mr. 
Dambois will sail for America December 28, to make a 
transcontinental tour of this country extending until May. 
He will appear in joint recital with Paul Reimers, who is 
also spending the summer .in Europe. 
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SUMMER NOTES 











Becker ConcLupeEs SUMMER CouRSE. 


Gustav L. Becker has concluded his summer normal 
course at the American Progressive Piano School, for 
which a very interesting class of teachers and students came 
from widely divergent points, such as Oklahoma City, 
Spokane, Georgia, Vermont, Virginia, Texas, Canada, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, and other points besides New York. 
Some of the teachers were graduates of representative insti- 
tutions of musical learning, both here and abroad. 

Although some concentrated upon technic and interpre- 
tation, more took the normal course, outlined in six divi- 
sions, as follows: I. Mental and educational equipment, con- 
ditions, and impressions ; Il. The survey of a comprehensive 
curriculum for the study of music, giving due consideration 
to what is desirable, but making sure of what is essential ; 
III. How to grade the students’ tasks from “The known to 
the (as yet) unknown,” “The easy to the difficult,” “The 
simple to the complex”; IV. Saving time and effort by at 
once codrdinating the more intimately related branches of 
study; V. The principles of psychology in music teaching— 
adapting the method to the peculiarities and needs of the 
pupil, studying the student—a variety of expedients for 
removing hindrances and overcoming difficulties, and ways 
and means for awakening dormant faculties, etc.; VI. An 
analysis and comparison of the various well known methods 
and traditions of music teaching, concluding with a sum- 
mary of the course, and a glance at prospective ideals. 

A number of the more enthusiastic students expressed 
their intention of returning, as soon as possible, for a 
more elaborate and extensive course. 

After one of the busiest seasons of his life Mr. Becker 
left on July 30 for a six-weeks’ vacation, to be spent in 
the Berkshires. September 10 he intends to make prepara- 
tion for the opening of the eighth season of the American 
Progressive Piano School. Some new members have been 
added to the faculty, and the headquarters will continue 
at 110-111 Carnegie Hall 
“Discovers” Tenor AMBUTTER. 

Planton Brounoff has discovered a new Russian tenor, 
Maurice Ambutter, said to possess a voice marvellously 
like Caruso’s, and is coaching him in operatic arias, ex- 
pecting that he will soon be heard in conjunction with a 
famous orchestra. Mr. Brounoff announces unique reci- 
tals of “Spiritual Music Messages,” consisting of both 
vocal and piano music. 
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Harold Land Enjoyed at Stamford 


Harold Land, the baritone, ended his season with an 
appearance at Stamford, Conn., which was noticed as 
follows in the Stamford Advocate of June 30: 

The last of the June series of musicales was held yesterday at 
“Five Oaks,” the residence of Mrs. Edward C. Hoyt on Noroton 
Hill. Carolyn Beebe, a brilliant solo pianist and an artist of rare 
accomplishments, and Harold Land, baritone who has been lauded 
by critics all over the country, accompanied by Arthur Leonard, 
were the artists for the afternoon. 

Mr. Land possesses a voice capable of dramatic accents in his 
fortissimo moments, and yet one of almost transparency in his 
portrayal of lighter moods and fancies. His is a voice of concert 
and dramatic range with faultless control. His interpretation of 
“Vision Fugitive” proclaims him an artist of the highest quality. 
The last group of songs was sung by Mr. Land with a mellowness 
and lilting quality. These numbers brought forth prolonged applause. 


European Managers in Pursuit of Hempel 


Hempel counted her conquest of Copenhagen as a de- 
lightful close to her concert season—but the European 
managers counted it as just the begitining, and whether or 
not the prima donna has any rest that resembles a vaca- 
tion depends upon her adroitness in evading the party of 
the second part in making contracts. 

The managers are determined Hempel shall sing for 
them, and no matter what nook or corner she chooses for 
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a few days’ rest, they bombard the place with imposing 
contract documents, besieging her to sign on the dotted 
line. The persistent impresarios come from Paris, Vienna, 
Budapest, and Stockholm, and a dozen other cities which 
are clamoring to hear Hempel. London was long ago 
tentatively scheduled for a fall date, and Copenhagen in- 
sists upon another engagement. Miss Hempel has prom- 
ised to give ten performances before she returns, and not 
until the managers know just where those ten are to be 
is the soprano sure of peaceful vacation days. 

The prima donna is now somewhere in the Engadine, 
following the mountain trails she loves so well. She is 
making her headquarters in Sils Maria—where she has 
spent many happy summers. She knows all the cottagers 
and little folk for miles around, and when Hempel comes 
there is great rejoicing in many homes far away from the 
busy world. The mountaineers do not even dream that 
they are entertaining a world-famous prima donna—and 
it would add nothing to their pleasure. They are quite 
content with Hempel, herself. 


Two Recitals for Josie Pujol 


violinist, played at 
14 and created an 
gave a recital at 


the well known Cuban 
Auditorium on July 
20 she 


Mass. 


Josie Pujol, 
the Ocean Grove 
excellent impression, On July 
Sage’s Chapel, East Northfield, 


Montemezzi’s a Reported 


It is reported that Italo Montemezzi, Italian composer, 
best known for his opera “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” is en 
gaged to Katherine Leith of New York. 
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Newark Oratorio Forty-two Years Old 


Very few choral societies in the United States may boast 
of a record such as that of the Newark (N. J.) Oratorio 
Society, which has just closed its forty 
season. The society, through all this long period, has had 
but one conductor, the founder of the association, Louis 
Arthur Russell, the director of the Metropolitan Schools 
of Musical Art, with divisions in Newark and New York 
City. Six concerts were given during the past season, two 
in New York City and four in Newark, the regular sub 
scription series being of three concerts 

For many years the Oratorio Society has been assisted 


second consecutive 


by the Newark Oratorio Orchestra, also directed by Mr 
Russell. Scores of the world’s great singers have taken 
part at these concerts, and local singers have begun a 
popular career with a “first appearance in oratorio.” 


Through nearly half a century, the stress of war, the sea 
sons of panic, and days of the “bread line” or the bette: 
days of “good times,” the Oratorio has withstood the con 
ditions which so often prove the undoing of similar organi 


zations. With small choir or full chorus these singer 
have kept the faith, and given the usual three subscription 
concerts with as many specials as possible, these often 
bringing the number to six Or more concerts 

The torty-third season will open in September, when th 


annual “Messiah” 
held in the fall 


chorus will begin preparations for the 


concert and a grand “Peace Concert” to be 


Emma Roberts to Sing Unusuai Program 


Emma Roberts is an artist who is always on the look 
out for novelties and compositions which are of timely in 
terest At her New York recital a few seasons ago she 
opened with a group of folk songs of the Allies, arranged 
in the order in which the different nations entered the war 
each one sung in its original tongue Later at the Worces 
ter Festival, when she sang with the Philadelphia Orches 
tra, she did a group of four American songs representative 
of the North, East, South and West, dealing with the 
American Indian, the Pilgrim Fathers, the Southern negro 
and the Gertrude “Dawn in the Desert.” 

For her forthcoming appearance at the National Ameri 
can Music Festival in Buffalo on October 5, Miss Roberts 
has once again sought for the out of the ordinary As 
? is obligatory that all numbers given must be the work 

American composers, the contralto has gone one better 
pot for her first group has chosen settings of poems by 
four of the foremost American poets. The group will be 
as follows: “Twilight” (Longfellow), Mrs. H. H. A 
Beach; “We Two Together” (Walt Whitman), Kernochan: 
“Little Orphant Annie” (Riley), Ward Stephens, and 
‘Glory and Endless Years” (Howells), Mabel Daniels. Th 
songs by Mrs. Beach and Miss Daniels are both in manu 
script and have been written for and dedicated to Mi 
Roberts 


> 
Ross song, 


Oliver Denton Soloist at Stadium 


Denton was the soloist at the Stadium concert 


evening, July 31, playing with brilliance and vir 
tuosity Liszt's piano concerto in E flat, in 
excellent support from the 
bert’s baton 


Oliver 
Sunday 
which he had 


orchestra under Victor Her 


Hanna Brocks-Oetteking in Bad Elster 


After a short visit to her home town. Waldheim. Get 
many, Hanna Brocks-Oetteking left for Bad Elster, 
she will remain for another 


where 
visit 


May Mukle Vacationing at Pittsfield 


May Mukle has returned from abroad and now is at 
Onota Farm, Pittsfield, Mass The cellist’s managers 
Haensel and Jones, are booking her for engagements on 


the Coast and in the East during the months of October 


and November. 
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CINCINNATI ZOO OPERA 
ATTRACTS INCREASINGLY 
LARGE AUDIENCES 


‘Don Pasquale,” “Otello” and “Cavalleria” Given Excellent 
Performances—Conservatory of Music Recital—Notes 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 11, 1921—Notwithstanding the 
very protracted hot spell here, which was in evidence even 
before the advent of the Zoo summer opera, the enthusiasm 
of the audiences does not seem to wane. The very fact 
that the opera is an outdoor event, and that it is Just 
about as pleasant there as in many homes, if not more so, 
keeps the public in an eager mood to attend the perform 
ances, Then, of course, the fact that the operas are being 
sung by a capable company of singers accompanied by the 
thoroughly capable orchestra, leaves nothing to desire in 
this way. The prices being at a popular figure adds the 
finishing touch, and success is therefore to be expected. 

The third week began with notable promise, and if the 
weather was sizzling, the audience was not to be frightened 
by this seeming discomfort. The management has reason 
for gratification, and both singers and musicians, not omit- 
ting Director Lyford, has much for which to feel thank- 
ful. The proof is in evidence that their labors have not 
been in vain. , f 

The recent singing of “Don Pasquale,” Donizetti, by the 
Zoo Opera Company, was a delightful welcome as a re- 
vival of the same opera that was sung at the Zoo last 
It is suitable for summer evenings, and has lost 
It was given 


season 
none of its charm for occasions like this one. It 
a delightful performance with Salvatore Sciarretti as 
Ernesto and Mario Valle as Malatesta. The role of 
Norina was taken by Madame Vicarino, and the part was 
admirable for her voice. The title role was given a force- 
ful rendition by Natale Cervi, who is the basso buffo of 
the company. ~ 

The third week of the Zoo opera began with the sing- 
ing of “Cavalleria Rusticana,” which was fairly well 
handied before a large audience. The orchestra was equal 
to the occasion. The limited production was further aided 
by the ballet divertissements, under the direction of Ella 
Daganova, which were enjoyed by the audience. 

It is. pleasing to note that the work of the orchestra at 
the Zoo opera is making a very favorable impression, not 
alone upon the public, but also upon the stars of the opera 
company itself. The consensus of opinion is that the 
orchestra, which is composed of fifty of the members of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, is not excelled by any 
other opera orchestra anywhere. 

CONSERVATORY OF Music RECITAL. 

The second recital by the members of the faculty of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music was held on July 7, on 
which occasion Jean Kirk, from the master class of Eugene 
Ysaye, gave a recital for the teachers and students of the 
summer school, There is a twofold object in these re- 
citals, there being a desire to present an entertainment of 
the higher class, and at the same time to show the students 
some points that may be used to assist them in their own 
studies. The effect therefore is bound to be productive of 
most helpful suggestion. | 

Notes. 

Ten members of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
have been engaged by Arthur Judson for the Stadium 
concerts in New York. 

A class in musical structure and analysis is now being 
conducted at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music by 
Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley. The classes are held five 
days each week, and more than four hundred teachers and 
students are taking advantage of them, some of them 
coming from many parts of the country. 

Charles Heinroth, who is teaching master classes on the 
organ at the College of Music for the summer months, was 
a guest recently of R. F. Balke, president of the college, 
at the Optimists’ Club. The members of the club were 
addressed by Mr. Heinroth, who spoke in a general way 
on organs. 

Owing to the fact that his summer classes in violin have 
been increasing to such an extent, Adolf Hahn, who is 
one of the principal teachers on that instrument at the 
College of Music, has had to defer his summer vacation 
until the latter part of July. 

Stella Vehr presented her pupils in a piano recital on 
July 8, at the Price Hill Library Auditorium. W. W. 


Soder-Hueck Artists Steadily in Demand 


While the Soder-Hueck summer classes of teachers and 
professional artists from all over the country are in full 
swing, letters and reports of their concert successes from 
her artist pupils prove again the excellence of the instruc- 
tion provided by this teacher. 

Ellie Marion Ebling, dramatic soprano, appeared as solo- 
ist with orchestra at the Hotel Ambassador, Atlantic City, 
on Sunday evening, July 17, before a large and appreciative 
audience. She sang the “Bird Song” from “Pagliacci” 
(being called upon to repeat it), “Life and Death” (Cole- 
ridge-Taylor), and “Last Rose of Summer” from “Martha” 
as an encore. Upon request she gave another selection, 
“Ave Maria,” with orchestra and organ, which was heartily 
applauded. On July 20 she sang at a banquet given by the 
National Dyers’ and Cleaners’ Association. 

George Reimherr, tenor, recently gave one of his inter- 
esting recitals to an audience of about five hundred people 
at Chilmark, Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., presenting a pro- 
gram of modern American compositions. The enthusiasm 
at this recital was so great that preparations have been 
made to give another there during the summer. 


Arthur Kraft Summering in New York 


Arthur Kraft, who has been enjoying the past few weeks 
with his mother and sister, who have just returned from Eu- 
rope and are now at their summer home at Herring Lake, 
Watervale, Mich., left for the East to continue his work 
for the next season with Frank La Forge. He is travel- 
ing by motor and expects to stop off at several places, in- 
cluding Chautauqua, N. Y., to see some of his Chicago 


friends who are appearing there this summer. 
This prominent. tenor’s season has already begun to 
shape itself and his concert and oratorio engagements for 
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this coming season will far exceed those of the past year. 
Having filled over eighty engagements this season, Mr. 
Kraft leoks forward to his next year’s work with much 
pleasure. His endeavors speak for themselves, as he has 
been reéngaged at nearly all of the places at which he has 
sung this past year. At present he is enjoying the quiet of 
the new Allegheny State Park, which has just been opened. 
It is called the foothills of the Allegheny Mountains and is 
about sixty miles due south of Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Kraft 
will be with Frank La Forge until the first of September, 
when he returns to Chicago to take up his duties again 
there. 


Sol Alberti Busy in Chicago 


Sol Alberti, the pianist, accompanist, coach and conduc- 
tor, who is now established in New York, is spending the 
summer in Chicago, where he is one of the assistant con- 
ductors at the Ravinia Park Opera. In addition to his 
work there he is teaching a number of pupils who used to 
study with him when he was on the faculty of the Chicago 
Musical College. Further, a number of the best known 
Chicago singers are doing some. special coaching with him 
in the form of advanced work in the preparation of concert 
programs which they will use next season, and some 
oratorio coaching as well. 

Mr. Alberti will return to New York the first of Sep- 
tember to reopen his studio, which will be at ‘a new address 
to be announced shortly. His wife, Fleeda Newton Al!- 
berti, contralto, who holds an important church position in 
New York, will precede him here. On July 21 she par- 
ticipated at the Ziegfeld Theater in Chicago, in a program 
of Louis Victor Saar’s vocal compositions, winning gratify- 
ing success. 


The San Carlo Opera’s New York Season 


Fortune Gallo has just made the announcement that the 
opening of the four weeks’ season of the San Carlo Grand 
Opera Company at the Manhattan Opera House will take 
place on September 26. The ever increasing number of 
San Carlo patrons will have the opportunity, as they had 
last season, of buying their seats on the subscription plan. 
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There will be three series, entjtling the subscribers to at- 
tend eight performances, in these combinations: Monday 
and Thursday evenings, Tuesday and Friday evenings, 
Wednesday evenings and Saturday matinees. Wednesday 
matinees and Saturday nights will be at popular prices. 
The subscription books are now open at Mr. Gallo’s office 
in Aeolian Hall. If the surprising success achieved by 
the San Carlo forces last season is duplicated this autumn, 
sold out houses will be the rule. A number of “guest 
artists,” whose names are not usually associated with 
popular opera, will adorn the Gallo roster and the repertory 
will include the familiar and favorite masterpieces of the 
modern and classic Italian school as well as operas in 
French and English. : 

In both Philadelphia and Boston plans are well under 
way for subscription series. al committees have been 
formed and the list of box holders resembles a section 
from the local social registers. There will be three weeks 
at the Metropolitan Opera House in Philadelphia and two 
at the Boston Opera House in Boston. 

Following these Eastern engagements the sturdy troupe 
will proceed, as it has for so many years, along the “San 
Carlo Trail,” which means that it will visit all the lead- 
ing cities of the United States and Canada. In Los 
Angeles and San Francisco there will be protracted stays, 
for in these cities attendance at the San Carlo perform- 
ances has become a fixed habit of .the local population. 


A. P. S. Free Normab#Gourse Closes. 


The annual free summer norpial of the Art Publication 
Society for music teachers and advanced students, held at 
Temple University, Philadelphia, has come to a close and the 
examinations for ‘certificates conducted. The ‘teachers 
and students who have passed normal ‘examinations under 
the examining board ‘of the Art Publication Society in St. 
Louis were examined by Leroy B. Campbell, leader ‘of’ the 
normal, and Temple University has issued certificates’of the 
university to those meeting the requirements. 

This year about three hundred music teachers from many 
states were present. Some of the states represented were 
New York, New Jersey, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, West Virginia, North and 
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South Carolina and Georgia, and even one who came all 
the way from Wisconsin. The big hall at Temple Univer- 
sity, Broad and Berks streets, Philadelphia, was well filled 
every day. 

The classes started July 5 and closed July 21. The course 
consisted of a well balanced program of lectures by Mr. 
Campbell on the Progressive Series and how to teach it, 
and the application of Child Psychology by the teacher; 
demonstrations by experienced Progressive Series teachers, 
and musical programs by attending artists. One demon- 
stration dealt exclusively with teaching the piano and 
theory in classes. This feature appealed to many of the 
progressive teachers present. The second morning there 
was a recital by Otto Pfefferkorn, Godowsky’s understudy. 

Mr. Campbell is deserving of great credit for keeping up 
the enthusiasm, which could be gauged by the attendance. 
steady, despite the torrid weather conditions. The number 
of enthusiastic persons was limited only by the number 
present. Mr. Campbell is one of the ablest normal in- 
structors of an educational institution rapidly becoming 
known throughout the country as the editors and publishers 
of the Progressive Series of Piano Lessons. This institu- 
tion has been one of the active participants in the recent 
movement for credits for music in the schools. 

Other normals conducted by the society this summer were 
at Cincinnati Conservatory, Cornell University, Drake 
University and the Wisconsin Conservatory of Music in 
Milwaukee. 


Tri-City Orchestra Elects Officers 


Davenport, Ia., July 25, 1921.—The Tri-City Symphony 

Orchestra Association at its annual meeting held this wee‘ 
elected its officers, outlined its policies, and set its conce*t 
dates for the coming year. Robert Wagner, of Rock 
Island, was elected president of the association, succeeding 
Mrs. Frank Gates Allen, of Moline. Other officers elected 
were: First vice-president, D. N. Simonsen, Rock Island; 
second vice-president, William Butterworth, Moline; third 
vice-president, Mrs. J. J. Dorgan, Davenport: treasurer, 
John S. Dow, Davenport; secretary, Herman Schmidt, 
Jr., Davenport; corresponding secretary, Ida Dittman, 
Davenport; business manager, Mrs. J. J. Dorgan, Daven- 
port. 
_ The calendar for the symphony orchestra for this com- 
ing year includes six concerts, with the programs in the 
Davenport Coliseum on Sunday afternoons and at Augus- 
tana College on Monday evenings. This concert schedule 
includes appearances on November 20 and 21, December 11 
and 12, January 29 and 30, February 19 and 20, and March 
12 and 13. The local talent of the orchestra will be aug- 
mented with that of outside soloists for the various con- 
certs. The selection and announcement of these soloists 
is to be made before the opening of the concert season. 

The Orchestra Association endorsed the suggestion of 
Ludwig Becker, conductor of the orchestra, for holding a 
contest for local artists, the winners to be chosen as soloists 
for certain concerts of the year. Mr. Becker's plan con- 
templates holding this contest for pianists, violinists and 
vocalists—all Tri-Cities people—with non-residents of the 
Tri-Cities as judges. October 1 has been set as the date 
of the contests. E. 


Sokoloff Accepts New DeLamarter Overture 


Nicolai Sokoloff, conductor of the Cleveland Symphony 
Orchestra, has announced for performance early this com- 
ing season a new overture entitled “Old New England,” 
by Eric De Lamarter, the assistant conductor of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra. The work is based entirely 
upon two hymn tunes current in New England about 1800. 
These themes are kept intact, according to their forms in 
The Wesleyan Harp, published by Merrill and Brown, 
and in The Christian Lyre, published by Jonathan Leavitt. 

“What fascinated me,” says Mr. De Lamarter, “was the 
captivating ‘rag’ in the tune ‘On Jordan’s Stormy Banks,’ 
which, if not quite so modish as our dance hall ditties, is as 
American as ‘Over There.’ If our forbears had no Irving 
Berlin to console them for the life of a New Englander 
of 1800, at least they had this tune writer whose feet 
certainly were on the ground, even though his eyes may 
have been fixed ‘On Canaan’s Fair and Happy Shore!’ 
The other tune is a mournful melody to the words ‘Fare- 
well, Dear Friends, I Must Be Gone,’ and it needs little 
imagination to supplement the quavers and the cuddling 
of high notes, the portamentos and the tremolos we’ve all 
heard our greatgrandfolk enjoy when singing the old 
hymns. This pair of grey-bearded tunes displays a strik- 
ing amount of vitality and lends some support to those 
well meant crusaders who are always telling us that Amer- 
ican music must go to the folk tune for its material. 
Anyway, it was fun to write the piece for relaxation.” 


“Celli Achieves Triumph” 

The Brooklyn Citizen printed the following about Eliza- 
beth Celli’s impersonation of the role of Aida: “Elizabeth 
Celli, who has ‘just ‘réturned from a brilliant career in 
Europe during which she won favor in Rome, in the title 
role of Aida, won instant success, and her clever acting 
and singing will long be remembered by her auditors.” 

The -Standard-Union was none the less favorable: “Mme. 
Celli,” it wrote, “possesses a light, clear soprano voice, 
which she used with skill and discretion. In the solo ‘Pity, 
Kind Heaven,’ she achieved a veritable lyric and dramatic 
triumph.” 


Complimentary 


It is a pleasure for the Musicat Courter to hear from 
its readers and know their appreciation of this paper. Two 
letters received just as the Musica Courter went to press 
read: “I have just finished the last number of your fine 
magazine,” and, “First of all I want to compliment you 
on your magazine, the Musicat Courter. I find it the 
best reading of any magazine I ever have had.” 
es . . . 
Maier-Pattison to Play in Syracuse 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison will open their season and 
also inaugurate the series of concerts by the Morning 
Musical, Inc., of Syracuse, N. Y., by giving one of their reci- 
tals for two pianos in the ballroom of the Hotel Onondaga 
on October 12. 
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FACTS ABOUT TONE PRODUCTION 


A General Discussion of the Important Elements in Voice Training for the Benefit of the Supervisor of School Music 


[The subject of voice training in public schools is 
such an important one that it is now generally recog- 
nized as a special subject itself. While it is true that 
the system of voice training which is helpful to the 
adult voice is not applicable to the young child, at the 
same time it is very important that school teachers 
themselves should understand thoroughly the elements 
of good tone production and how to successfully pro- 
duce a tone. This article and the following one, pre- 
pared by Frederic M. Davidson, of the music depart- 
ment of the Board of Education, New York City, ex- 
plains those fundamental principles which should be 
thoroughly understood by all teachers doing school 
work, These articles are the result of many years’ 
experience by Mr. Davidson.—Editor’s Note.] ; 


So much has been said and written about the correct 
use of the singing voice, so much beautiful language has 
been used by authors to the obscuration of their intent 
and so many meaningless expressions with reference to 


the singing voice are in use that it seems desirable to set 
down a plain statement of vocal truths which will be 
intelligible to any teacher or student. 

Ihe first requirements of a singer are a correct ear, 
freedom from physical defects in the vocal apparatus, 
correct posture, and correct breathing. Correct posture 
means sitting or standing erect, with chest held high, so 
that no expansion or contraction takes place during sing- 
ing. Correct breathing means inhaling exactly the right 
amount of air and exhaling with complete relaxation of 
the diaphragm, yet with perfect support. No two authori- 
ties seem to agree as to exactly how this is to be accom- 
plished, The sense of smell is a sure guide, for when it 
ceases during inhalation it indicates that the lungs contain 
exactly the amount of air that can be used in singing. 
More breath would meah overcrowding, resulting in the 
raising of the shoulders and cramping the breathing 
muscles in general The complete relaxation and per- 
fect support required in exhalation is demonstrated in the 
sound represented by SH. This can be produced only 
with relaxed diaphragm, and any lack of steadiness in its 
support is plainly evident. A breathing exercise of this 
type serves to familiarize the singer with the correct use 
of his breathing apparatus. The only function of this 
or of any vocal exercise is to familiarize the singer with 
the correct use of his apparatus and the sensations expe- 
rienced, Once these are realized his work consists of 
applying this knowledge in songs. 

The actions and reactions of the diaphragm with the 


sympathetic assistance of abdominal and rib muscles, of 
the larynx, and the resonating surfaces have been so 
firmly established for countless generations that they have 
passed to the involuntary stage of control. This I call 
the internal mechanism. The tongue, lips, and jaws | 
call the external mechanism, and these not yet having 
passed to the stage of involuntary control are subject to 
direction, So that a singer may have some idea of his 
vocal apparatus I give these definitions, The diaphragm 
is the motor, the lungs are the bellows, the vocal cords 
are the vibrators, the tongue, jaws, lips are the articula- 
tors, and the various head cavities are the resonators. 

In actual singing inhaling through the nose seldom 
supplies sufficient breath because of lack of time, but a 
combined smelling and sipping of air through slightly 
parted lips supplies sufficient breath, retains the sense of 
smell as a guide, and seems to stimulate slightly the 
action of the diaphragm. 

The one absolute requirement of a voice training exer- 
cise is that it shall have a definite purpose, and shall be 
of such character that the teacher and eventually the 
student shall be able to determine that the desired effect 
has been produced. Let me repeat—the only object of a 
vocal exercise is to acquaint the singer with the correct 
use of his apparatus and the sensations experienced. 

Much of the improper use of the singing voice is due 
to an attempt to control the involuntary apparatus which 
I have termed the inner mechanism, The desire to sing 
grandly, or delicately, or to imitate some admired tone 
results in a rigid diaphragm, or a tightened larynx, or 
some form of overplacement from attempting to control 
the action of the resonating surfaces. Many singers are 
afflicted with what I term delusions of grandeur. They 
listen to famous singers, observe their mannerisms and 
their use of the external mechanism, carry away a mental 
picture of their tones, and strive to reproduce them with 
more or less painful results to the hearers. They tell you 
that this is the way that Madam A or Signor X sings. 
No two voices are ever alike, and the attempt to imitate 
some great artist’s voice invariably affects the use of the 
involuntary apparatus with more or less disastrous results. 
However, some teachers claim imitation to be the proper 
method, and I admit that if one could hear only perfect 
singers he might learn to sing by this method, 

The old Italian school of Bel Canto was undoubtedly a 
very good one, but no one knows how the masters of that 
day taught. In the latter part of the nineteenth century 
there was a school of singing which claimed complete 
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muscular control of the apparatus. Happily this school 
is defunct. Another school claims that singing is purely 
a mental act. If correct tone production meant that one 
had but to imagine a beautiful tone—in other words, that 
a mental picture suffices—there would be no more poor 
singers. The ability to think a beautiful tone does not 
confer the power to produce it. The inner mechanism is 
of course set in motion by a command from the brain, as 
it lacks the power of initiative. It then asks only to be 
permitted to do its own work in its own way. Mental con- 
trol serves to protect it from interference by extrinsic 
muscles and to govern the actions of the outer mechanism. 
In this sense and to this degree singing is a mental act. 

A very common practice today among vocal teachers 
is to take a book of vocal exercises and have the pupils 
sing them to piano accompaniment, giving such directions 
as, “Bring the tone forward,” “Place it higher,” “Lift the 
soft palate,” “Open the throat,” “Raise or depress the 
larynx,” “Give more support to the tone,” “Give more of 
this or that resonance.” These teachers have observed 
that these and other acts take place during correct 
singing and falsely assume that they can be consciously 
controlled. Jt is a fact that many people learn to sing 
fairly well under such tuition, but more credit belongs to 
the student than to the teacher, and many voices are marred 
instead of being helped. 

The correct tone is produced by a blend of chest, mouth, 
nose, and head resonance, varying with each pitch and the 
combinations of vowels and consonants. Chest resonance 
seldom requires special attention. The other resonances, 
produced by directing the breath current to the various 
cavities of the head, result naturally when singing certain 
vowels and consonants; and when one learns to identify 
the sensations experienced he can determine whether or 
not the tone is being correctly produced. 

A very general statement among teachers of singing is 
that we sing only vowels and that the consonants are 
noises. While it is true that in singing we prolong only 
vowels, yet it is true that some consonants can be sung, 
and that certain consonants are the greatest resonance- 
producing agencies. Vowel production is simplicity itself, 
For the singer I hold that there are seven basic vowel 
sounds. Drop the jaw very slightly, lips neutral, think a 
pitch, exhale, and the vowel sound E is produced. Contin- 
uing the neutral position of the lips, drop the jaw still 
further, proceed as before, and the vowel sound A is pro- 
duced. Continuing this process we produce A and AH. 
With the lips thrust forward repeat the process and you 
produce OO, OH and AW. There are four other vowel 
sounds, none of which is musical, the short sounds of A, E, 
I, U, and all of which are corrected by broadening the 
vowel, that is, by dropping the jaw. The last of these is 
very dangerous because it appears under many disguises, 
With the exception of a few diphthongs there are no 
other vowel sounds in singing English. No attempt must 
be made to directly sing or pronounce a vowel. The im- 
pulse to produce the vowel with the muscles of the throat 
or the back of the tongue results in the familiar “mouth- 
ing” and in much unpleasant tone quality, and this fault 
is general, 


(To be continued.) 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 








[The Musical Courier will endeavor to aay this depart ment up to date and to that end r 
sent to the Musical Courier so as to be included in this depart- 


and prospectuses of musical prize contests 


ment. It will be found that in each contest the name and address are given, 


uests that all notices 


to which intending candidates may 


apply directly for further information.—Editor’s note.] 


Prizes. 

The Chicago North Shore Festival Association offers 
$1,000 for an orchestral composition. The contest is open 
to composers of the United States, and the winning com- 
position will be played at the final concert of the 1922 
North Shore Music Festival. Compositions should be sub- 
mitted before January 1, 1922, and should be sent by iy- 
sured parcel post to Carl D. Kinsey, 624 South Michigan 
avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

De Pauw University School of Music, Greencastle, Ind., 
offers $50 for a short organ composition, the length of 
from three to five printed pages. The aim of the compe- 
tition is to stimulate interest in short organ compositions 
of real merit, and is open to American-born composers 
only. Compositions should be mailed to Van Denman 
Thompson, professor of organ, De Pauw University, Green- 
castle, Ind. 

Mana-Zucca offers $500 for a quintet (piano and strings) 
by an American composer. Manuscripts are to be sent to 
the secretary of the American Music Optimists, M. Gobert, 
4 West 130th street, New York. The contest closes No- 
vember 1, 1921. 

The Matinee Music Club of Philadelphia offers $200 in 
competition to American composers for a dramatic musical 
setting or an operetta, using for the text Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow’s poem, “The Masque of Pandora,” 
with incidental solo parts, choruses for women’s voices, and 
score for a string orchestra (including harp and piano). 
All manuscripts must be sent in as first-class mail matter by 
November 1, 1921. For further information apply to Clara 
Z. Estabrook, secretary, 620 West Cliveden avenue, Ger- 
mantown, Pa. 

Mrs. F. S. Coolidge offers $1,000 for a string quartet, 
the winning composition to have its initial performance at 
the Berkshire Festival of Chamber Music in 1922 at Pitts- 
field, Mass. Manuscripts should be sent to Hugo Kort- 
schak, care of Institute of Musical Art, 120 Claremont 
avenue, New York City. The competition will remain open 
until April 15, 1922. 


The California Federation of Music Clubs announces 


that it will give prizes for the best compositions by Cali- 





Ornstein Busy on New Sonata 


In the seclusion of his “studio in the wilderness” near 
North Conway, N. H., Leo Ornstein is now putting the 
finishing touches on a sonata for two pianos. This work, 
said to be not only one of the most elaborate of the pianist- 
composer, but also written in a new vein, will be presented 
for the first time next season by Mr. Ornstein himself. 
The occasion will be a recital in New York devoted entirely 
to compositions for two pianos, which will be repeated in 
the principal cities of the United States. 

An interesting incident in connection. with Mr. Ornstein’s 
“studio in the wilderness” was revealed in‘a recent letter 
from Mrs. Ornstein to Arthur Judson, of Philadelphia, 
Mr. Ornstein’s manager, who is booking an extensive tour 
for the pianist-composer for the coming autumn and winter. 
“The studio is back in the wilderness nearly a mile from 
the house,” Mrs. Ornstein wrote, “and in order to get a 
piano up there a path had to be cut through the woods. It 
arrived unbroken, by a miracle, as the cart had to go over 
rocks and tree stumps and many holes. The path is now 
nearly grown up and another will have to be cut to get the 
piano out. No one is ever allowed to go up to the studio, 
so it is absolutely free from all disturbance for working.” 





Frieda Klink’s Success at Columbia 


Frieda Klink, contralto, one of the two soloists of the 
Goldman Concert Band at Columbia University this sum- 
mer, has scored distinct success in her appearances there. 
On July 15 she sang the familiar “Mon Coeur” aria from 
“Samson and Delilah” and the Habanera from “Carmen” 
for an encore. The applause was so long and persistent 
that she had to repeat the “Carmen” aria. 


Mrs. Turner Likes Vanderpool Songs 


Maud Lowe Turner, formerly well known in the music 
field in Brooklyn and now a leading vocal teacher of 
Spartanburg, N. C., writes to M. Witmark, publishers of 
the songs of Frederick W. Vanderpool: “I am going to 
push Mr. Vanderpool’s songs. He has the ear catching as 


fornia resident composers in two classes as follows: Class 
1—Chamber music work ; trio, quartet or quintet, for strings 
and piano in three or four movements. Prize $300. Class 
2—State song (words may be obtained from committee 
October 1, 1921). Prize for words, $25. Prize for music, 
$50. The competition is only open to composers and poets 
who are citizens of the United States and have been resi- 
dents of California for at least one year. The manuscript 
for the chamber music must be submitted on or before 
January 1, 1922, but no composition will be accepted earlier 
than December 1, 1921. The poem for Class 2 must be 
submitted on or before September 1, 1921, but no manu- 
script will be received earlier than August 1, 1921. All 
manuscripts must be sent, charges prepaid, to American 
Music Committee, C. F. M. C., office of L. E. Behymer, 705 
Auditorium Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The Ithaca Conservatory of Music offers one hundred 
scholarships valued from $80 to $600 each to deserving ap- 
plicants from any State in the Union, afid which will entitle 
them to instruction for the term of seventeen weeks begin- 
ning with the opening of the school year, September 19, 
1921, in any of the following departments: Voice, violin, 
piano, elocution, band instruments and public school music. 
Further information can be received from George C. Wil- 
liams, secretary-treasurer of the Ithaca Conservatory of 
Music, Ithaca, N. Y., before September 1. 

A department of musical composition, providing three 
scholarships, has ‘been added to the American Academy in 
Rome. There will be one Prix de Rome winner in musical 
composition each year, the fellowship providing three years 
of residence and study in Rome, or two years in Rome and 
one year in Paris, for each scholarship. For further in- 
formation. write to William Rutherford Mead, 101 Park 
avenue, New York City. 

Philip Berolzheimer, city chamberlain, and Mrs. Berolz- 
heimer offer free organ scholarships at the Guilmant 
Organ School. Candidates must be eighteen years of age 
or over, and all applications be in by October 1. Further 
particulars can be secured through Dr. William C. Carl, 
Hotel Van Rensselaer, 17 East 11th street, New York City. 


well as the mental catching gift. I like his melodies. I 
like his harmonious accompaniments and his word selec- 
tions are not idiotic nor vulgar. I thoroughly like the songs 
and I'll enjoy proving it.” 


Chocolates Named for May Peterson 


The photograph of May Peterson, the “Golden Girl of 
the Metropolitan,” now adorns the covers of the boxes of 
a line of chocolates known as “Golden Girl Chocolates.” 
These chocolates are put up in one, two, three and five pound 
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boxes, and it is the intention of the manufacturers to ar- 
range for large window displays in the leading candy stores 
of the many cities in which Miss Peterson has been booked 
to appear in concert. They further propose to enclose in every 


1 





{1 box of “Golden Girl Chocolates” especially named after 


Vay Peterson, so popularly known as the “Golden Girl 
of the Metropolitan.” 

fifth or sixth box of chocolatés sold a pair of seats to 

Miss Peterson’s concerts, so that the purchaser while eating 


the “Golden Girl Chocolates” may also have the pleasure of 
enjoying one of those delightful recitals by the “Golden 
Girl of the Metropolitan.” 
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AMERICAN ARTISTS ARE WARMLY RECEIVED IN LONDON 


len Pianists, Three Violinists, One Cellist, 


Katherine B. Heyman, 


Pupil, Phoebe Jefferson— 


Gabrilowitsch, 


Rubinstein, 


Twenty-four Singers, One Orchestra and an Organ in the Distance Heard by the Musical Courier Correspondent in Two Weeks’ Time— 
Reinald Werrenrath, Mildred Dilling, Elizabeth Moffat, Marguerite Namara, Rosalie Miller Among Those Giving Programs—Also a Leginska 
Spivakovsky, Marcel Ciampi, Moiseiwitsch and Daisy Kennedy, Seidel, Kenzo Satow, 


Hambourg, Yvette Guilbert, Joseph Bonnet, and Eugene Goossens Win Honors 


july 4, 1921,—During the past two weeks I have 
three violinists, one cellist, twenty-four 


pianists, 
and an organ in the distance Con- 


orchestra, 


hts have been filled with music, 
nfested the day 


and sonatas 


ares that 
of songs 
i various ways 


(Longfellow and M 


PIANISTS. 


No pianist has had such uniformly good notices in the 
newspapers this season in London as Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
Other players have made a greater display of technical bril- 
liancy, or of sensational effects of speed, accent, phrasing, or 
of peculiar programs. But he alone has escaped censure 
of any kind. He is a musician, a tone poet, who uses the 
piano as a means of expression, and a master mind directs 
the whole In the phrase of Addison, he “rides in the 
and directs the storm.” His third recital drew 

that filled Wigmore Hall, which was no small 

eason Of financial strain and half empty con 


whirlwind 
in audience 
feat in this 
cert rooms 

\rthur Rubinstein’s one recital in Queen’s Hall drew an 
audience large enough to crowd Wigmore Hall, but not vast 
enough to look very important in the larger one. But 
Queen's Hall has rarely been more than three-quarters full 

Technically, of course, all piano music is 
scope of this brilliant executant. His tempera 
mental technic, so to speak, is also immense 

Spivakovsky, at his third recital in Wigmore Hall, again 
demonstrated that he is one of the young giants of the key 
The grand manner is his by birthright and he has 
dramatic instinct for effects of contrast and over- 
power rhe only climax to his per- 
a Liszt rhapsody would be for the piano to be 
blown up with a bomb and the roof to fall, yet he can play 
Chopin's “Berceuse” as daintily as De Pachmann if he tries 
hard enough. Every work he plays becomes charged with 
the Spivakovsky electricity He can never be a neutral 
medium to deliver the composer's message in an imperSonal 
way. I hope it will be my privilege to hear him deliver a 
great number of messages from Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, 
Chopin, Liszt. His performance of Brahms’ F minor sonata 
will not soon be forgotten by those who heard it. 


VISIT, 


Marcel Ciampi crossed the Channel last week and gave 
his first London recital in Wigmore Hall. His interpreta 
tions differed materially from the Russians who have played 
so often in London of late. In Chopin’s works his rhythms 
elastic than [ have long been accustomed to hear, 
habit of letting his tone become suddenly 
extinct in many passages as if the life had left the piano 
for a moment. But his interpretations placed him at once in 
the front rank of the younger pianists and his French 
touches gave his performance a novel interest He told me 
after the recital that he had no intention whatever of risk- 
ing an American tour for at least another but that 
he will cross the ocean when his forthcoming engagements 
are fulfilled and he has had time to prepare himself for 
the ordeal. Cortot will therefore please take notice that a 
young rival is lying in wait for him 

Walter Rummel has been doing 
work, playing for Isadora Duncan, and some of his friends 
think he has lost a little of the fine finish he used to have. 
My opinion is that he plays small pieces and quiet passages 
with a beautiful tone and poetic sentiment, but that his 
loud passages are more suitable for a brass band than for 
the fine fibered piano on which he elects to play, His De 
bussy and Moussorgsky were exquisitely played, and con 
sequently were not monotonous as usual. His Chopin was 
poetic, his Liszt brilliant. But why did he select that group 
of Wagner transcriptions for a London recital? Perhaps 
he treated this great metropolis as a provincial town be- 
cause it has no opera this season and cannot hear these 
works except in transcriptions 


this season 


within the 


board 
the true 
whelming possible 


formance ot 


Ciampi's First 


were less 
and he had a 


season, 


a good deal of theater 


“Too Mucu JoHNSON,” 


The ninth Scriabine sonata completed the entire set of 
Seriabine sonatas played in London during June. The 
third, fifth and sixth were played twice, and the fourth 
and tenth three times within the past weeks. I have also 





heard a number of smaller Scriabine piano pieces, and it 
is well known that Albert Coates puts the “Prometheus” 
(“Poem of Fire”) on any number of his orchestral pro- 
I therefore venture the profound remark that it 
to have too much Scriabine. 


grams. 
18 possible 
A Lecinska Pupit. 

afternoon I sat beside Ethel Leginska in 
while her clever and very attractive young 
Jefferson, from Michigan, gave a recital 
old and new. What the girl wiil do in the 
musical world later remains to be seen. At present she 
shows the greatest intelligence in following her teacher’s 
highly efficient instruction. It seemed uncanny to hear this 
child interpret Liszt’s tragic ballade in B minor and de- 
liver its emotional and fervent message almost as if she 
understood it and had lived the life of a Juliet or Cleo- 
patra. Her playing of Bach was limpid and technically 
correct and she suggested the Debussy atmosphere very 
creditably. A grotesque piece of Leginska herself—‘‘The 
Gargoyles of Notre Dame”—was warmly applauded. Ethel 
Leginska has had several of her compositions played in 
London during the past few weeks. She tells me she will 
give no recital here this season, and that her time is to 
be fully occupied with teaching and composition. She re- 
turns to America very soon. 


Last Friday 
Steinway Hall 
pupil, Phoebe 
of piano music, 


MorseiwitscH Never Sain It. 
The tenth pianist I heard was Moiseiwitsch, who gave a 
joint recital with his wife, Daisy Kennedy, of sonatas for 
violin and piano. He told me he was very much hurt by 


BORIS HAMBOURG, 


outside 
at the disappearance 


showing his 
posters. 


London, 
usual opera 


Covent Garden, 
of the 


The cellist, 


surprise 


the report that he had exalted the British public at the 
expense of the American. He not only said that the report 
was absolutely untrue, but that he had actually never had 
an interview at all with the writer of the report. Some 
one called him up by telephone and asked him for an 
interview and he said he was too busy. That is all he 
knows about the matter. 


AN AMERICAN PIANIST. 
The American pianist, Katherine B. Heyman, played a 
number of Scriabine works the other day and was highly 
commended by the solons of the newspapers who managed 


to be present. Unfortunately the last two weeks of June 
were so overladen with concerts: of all descriptions that 
no one music critic could hear even a part of every one 
of them. I must have missed a dozen pianists. Among 
them was Katherine B. Heyman, I regret to say. I there- 
fore took the trouble of looking for the press notices and 
I found them all complimentary. 


Asout SEIDEL’s GUADAGNINI. 


Toscha Seidel has given two recitals in the Queen’s Hall 
since my preceding letter. His first recital was heard with 
the greatest interest by a fairly large audience. He was 
known here only by repute and his records, but after he 
had played, his name was in everybody’s mouth, with the 
result that he had a larger audience at his second recital 
on the last Saturday of June. As Seidel’s name is a 
household word in the United States it is unnecessary 
for me to take up space attempting to describe that silvery, 
pure and appealing tone. I am of the opinion, neverthe- 
less, that the Guadagnini violin on which he plays does 
not do full justice to his remarkable talent. An artist 
who plays with so much delicacy, fine polish, smooth tone, 
would be better suited with an instrument which yielded a 
voluminous tone very easily. This particular Guadagnini 

which from its brownish yellow varnish I judge to be 
Joseph and not a John-Baptist—would ring out better in 
the hands of a more muscular performer. This personal 
opinion of mine may be all wrong, but there was no mis- 
taking the unanimous opinion of the excited audiences 
which called the violinist to the platform times without 
number and kept on cheering unti4d the lights began to be 
turned off. In the artist’s room after the first recital, 
Toscha Seidel told me he was tired from walking back 
and forth to the platform so often. Finally he composed 
himself with a cigarette and was busy autographing pro- 
grams when | left. Kathleen Parlow was among the in- 
cense bearers at the Seidel shrine behind the stage. She 
asked me to send her best good wishes to the MusIcAL 


Courier, 


Joinep TEMPERAMENTS, 


Daisy Kennedy’s recital with her husband, Benno Moisei- 
witsch, at Wigmore Hall, proved to be an unusually happy 
affair.. Without rehearsal two such divergent tempera- 
ments could never have kept together. But they had evi- 
dently very carefully practised together all the sonatas on 
the program. The result was that the impetuous emotion 
and romantic sentiment of the violinist were held in bounds 
by the imperturbable pianist. Absolute correctness of draw- 
ing united to glowing colors made the musical paintings 
beyond criticism. 


From Far JAPAN. 


A violinist from Japan, by name Kenzo Satow, gave a 
recital in Wigmore Hall some two weeks ago, in which he 
showed that in violin playing at least the western world 
need not yet fear Japanese competition. The dearth of 
effective Japanese violin solos may have been the reason 
why Kenzo Satow selected Wieniawski, Beethoven and 
Bruch for the edification of an English audience. He 
played a Japanese air and Japanese dance, it is true, but 
as they were little things of his own and bore not a few 
traces of European influence, they hardly count. The 
orchestra for the D minor concerto consisted of Madame 
Setsuko and a grand piano 


Boris HAMBOURG AND THE Moperns. 


Boris Hambourg increased his already excellent reputation 
as a cellist by his second and third recitals. It is a joy to 
hear the cello played in tune as Hambourg plays it. So many 
performers on stringed instruments spoil all the effect of the 
beautiful tone and good phrasing by failing to keep the 
pitch, Who could listen to a fine performance on a piano 
that was out of tune? Yet many string players seem ig- 
norant of this fundamental necessity. Boris Hambourg 
plays in tune. He also plays the music intelligently like 
a good musician who understands the composer's intentions. 
He has a warm, vibrating, singing tone, and great skill as 
an executant. To these commendable qualities add youth 
and an engaging personality, and you have Boris Ham- 
bourg. His programs ranged from the old Italian and 
German classics through France and Russia, to England, 
with the actual, living composers at the piano. I, for one, 
would have willingly exchanged my thrills at the sight of 
the living composers for the milder satisfaction of hearing 
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a few more compositions by some of the composers who are 
no longer with us—such as Bach, Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Brahms. Cello recitals are not too plentiful. The cellist 
is not called on, like a pianist, to discover novelties. All 
cello music is more or less unfamiliar to the public, and 
great names count on a cello program. 


Everysopy Likep WERRENRATH. 


I managed to reach Wigmore Hall in time to hear the end 
of Reinald Werrenrath’s last recital immediately before he 
sailed for America. No American singer has made a 
more substantial reputation in London in so short a time 
as Werrenrath. I have yet to meet anyone who has a 
word of fault to utter. Everybody liked him. In the ar- 
tists’ room after the recital I met Rosalie Miller, Marcig 
Van Dresser and John Van Zyl, the heavy basso from South 
Africa. His name is as yet unfamiliar to Americans, but 
he is apparently one of the coming singers in England. 
Three years of warfare in the British army did not ad- 
vance him very far on the way to vocal fame. 


GUILBERT AND AMERICANS. 


Yvette Guilbert can be called a singer who acts or an 
actress who sings. It is her extraordinary hold on the 
emotions of her audience which has placed her among the 
very foremost of the world’s entertainers. Her two recitals 
in Wigmore Hall during the busiest part of the month of 
June drew what seemed to me to be the largest audiences 
seen there for many a day. 

Elizabeth Moffat, who recited two poems in English, was 
very welcome, partly because her language was more fa- 
miliar and partly because her art was worthy of her asso- 
ciation with Yvette Guilbert. She was roundly applauded. 
Mildred Dilling played several harp solos to the evident 
delight of her hearers. Usually the crystalline tones of a 
harp pall on the ear very soon. Mildred Dilling, however, 
by a judicious contrast of styles in her selections, and 
plenty of variety in her tone production, avoided the mo- 
notony which frequently, makes even the most beautiful 
harp playing a little wearisome. 

Yvette Guilbert and her very 
Moffat and Mildred Dilling, have 
memories behind them. 


supporters, Elizabeth 
left pleasant 


able 
certainly 


NAMARA’S STRIKING SUCCESS. 
Some of the music critics have expressed great satisfac- 


tion to find that Mme. Namara, of California, the Chicago 
Opera House and New York, fully justified all that her 


advance agents had said of her. When she sang at one of 
the Albert Hall Sunday afternoon concerts her rich and 
musical voice was heard to great advantage in the enor 
mous concert room and not a note was lost in the most 
rapid coloratura passages» Londoners were again reminded 
of what they were missing with the doors of Covent Gar- 
den Opera House financially sealed. 


Rosatit MiLter PLEASES Lonpon. 


Miller was wise in giving her second recital in 
the more spacious Wigmore Hall. Her voice is smooth 
enough and sufficiently fine in quality to be heard in the 
smallest concert rooms. But there is no reason who so full 
and ringing a voice should be limited to the capacity of the 
hall in which she gave her first recital. Her second pro- 
gram embraced compositions of many schools. She not 
only seemed perfectly happy in all that she sang, but she 
was able to communicate her delight to the audience, with 
the result that she was frequently interrupted by persistent 
applause which made it necessary for her to repeat several 
songs. She began with Handel and ended with a group 
of modern French songs. I have never heard the old Eng 


Rosalie 


lish folk songs sung so fast, and I am still of the opinion 
that in the days of Arne the world in general took life 
more easily. Only last week the Bishop of London said 
that it was better for a woman to be dull than fast. But 


Rosalie Miller evidently thought that old English songs 
were better fast than dull. In justice to the singer I must 
say that the songs were perfectly sung and loudly applauded 
by the public. [I hope I am not telling tales out of school 
when I| say that at this concert I sat beside Gabrilowitsch 
and heard him speak in the highest terms of the singer's 


art. After the recital I walked to Piccadilly with the New 
York baritone, Francis Rogers, pointing out the former 
residences and haunts of Sheridan, Byron and Nelson, 


while he told me of the musical conditions in America. 
He does not intend to sing in Europe this season and is 
Treharne 


only taking a holiday. Bryceson was the accom- 
panist for Rosalie Miller, but he says he is only paying a 
flying visit to London. 

MME. Mare HESI's PUPILS AND IDEAS. 


I spent a very pleasant afternoon at Aeolian Hall some 
few days since, sitting behind the stage with Blanche 
Marchesi while a number of her young artist pupils gave 
public exhibitions of their natural gifts and the art of 
their teacher. Blanche Marchesi is full to overflowing 
with enthusiasm and perfectly devoted to the welfare of 
her pupils, all of whom, according to her, are destined 
for a career of glory. I heard at least twenty of them 
and I must say I was struck with the voices and the ma- 
ture musical style. But, of course, time will reveal those 
who depend on a teacher and those who shine with inher- 
ent light. 

A Russian lady of title, the Princess Obolensky, was 
also behind the stage. She is a young vocalist with great 
ambitions, and Blanche Marchesi told her a self-evident 
truth, which I nevertheless confirmed, that it would be 
quite impossible for her to make a concert tour in Amer- 
ica without the help of the MusicaL Courier, 

AND ECHOES. 


Bonnet, Crowbs, 


Joseph Bonnet gave an organ recital in Westminster 


Abbey, at six o’clock, on the twenty-first of June. Fifteen 
minutes before the appointed time I made my way thither 


MUSICAL COURIER 


from a concert room, only to find a double row of human 
beings stretching for half a mile down Victoria street and 
moving towards the Abbey. I resigned myself to my 
fate and waited for the next concert in Wigmore Hall. 
As Joseph Bonnet had Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of 
Scots, Purcell, Handel, Newton, Darwin, and a great 
number of other distinguished, if inattentive, celebrities 
among his audience, I trust he did not miss me in the 
dark and long drawn aisles of the ancient Abbey. 1 
read one criticism to the effect the French artist was “a 
really great organist” who was “equipped with monumen- 
tal technical skill.” Yet I heard a thoughtless amateur 
critic blame Joseph Bonnet for the slight blur of an echo 
which is heard in some parts of the Abbey. I believe | 
am correct in saying that the echo in Durham Cathedral 
lasts for five seconds, in York Minster eight seconds, and 
in St. Paul’s, London, eleven seconds. I do not know 
exactly how long the echo lasts in Westminster Abbey, 
but it is enough to blur some of the passage playing. 


DISAGREEMENTS ON STRAVINSKY. 


Eugene Goossens repeated his orchestral concert of 
ultramodern works in Queen’s Hall a few days ago. A 
composition a his own, one by Lord Berners, and Stra- 
vinsky’s “Le Sacre du Printemps” (The Rite of Spring) 
were the principal works on the program, Ravel's unde- 
sirable maltreatment of valse melodies by Johann Strauss 
was also repeated. Beside Stravinsky’s work, however, 
all these other attempts to be discordant at any price are 
merely like perfumed smelling salts compared to undi- 
luted ammonia, Stravinsky is the only one of the group 
who walks freely among the thistles and nettles without 
a thought of the violets and wall flowers of the old fash- 
ioned composers of concords. No one here is indifferent 
to him. When I showed my photograph of Stravinsky to 
a certain famous musician whose name is .a household 
word in America, he said: “The faker ought to be shot, 
and you ought to be shot with him for making his photo- 
graph.” The next musician | met begged me for a copy 
of the photograph, because he considered Stravinsky “the 
most interesting composer in the world today.” 

A Frenchman near me at the concert vented his dis- 
gust for “Le Sacre du Printemps” by exclaiming “Ah, 
quel sacré printemps!” Yet the audience called the com- 
poser to the platform many times. 

If this music is truly great it will live in spite of curses; 
and if it is worthless, no amount of friendly cheering will 
save it from oblivion. Why worry? CLARENCE Lucas. 


Kittay-Vito Makes Record of “Rachem” 
Kittay-Vito has made a record of “Rachem,” 
Hebrew song by Mana-Zucca, for the 


The »dore 
the well known 
Brunswick. 
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Cincinnati Conservatory Vacationings 


Marcian Thalberg is spending the 
The first few weeks he was in Paris, 


summer in Europe 
then in Switzerland, 


where he toured to Carlsbad with his two brothers, who 
are well known judge advocates in Zurich 

Jean Verd is in Paris with his mother 

Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, who has had a very 


strenuous summer here with a most successful master class, 
sails for England on July 31, to return to the conservatory 
October 1. 

Frederic Shailer Evans is at Bedford Springs, Pa 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas James Kelly are at Harbor 
Mich., where Mr. Kelly is teaching some of his 
students who followed him there. 


Beach 
devoted 


Dr, and Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley are visiting in 
Plymouth, Mass., Brookline, Mass., Newport, R. |, and a 
short time in Peterboro, Mrs. Kelley has just completed 


a course of lectures for the summer school at th 
tory on “Musical Analysis and Ear Training.” 
Pier Adolfo Tirindelli is in and about New York ¢ ity 

Dan Beddoe, who is very busy at the conservatory with 
a large summer class, will spend the month of August at 
Winona Lake and the northern part of Wisconsin. 


conserva 


Gottlieb’s Growing Popularity 


Gottlieb, conductor of the neighborhood « 
American Orchestral Society, is busy 


Jacques L. ( 
chestra of the 


very 


this summer giving concerts in the various parks and 
public schools of New York City 

On July 12 an audience numbering over 4,000 attended 
a symphonic concert in Battery Park. At noon on July 
19 and 21, concerts were given in Battery Park and Madi 


son Square Park. On the 
audiences attended the 
the court yard of 


evenings of July 19 and 21, big 
concerts given by Mr. Gottlieb in 


Public School No. 17 and in John Tay 


Park. Specimen programs presented by Mr. Gottlieb are 
“William Tell” overture, Rossini; selections from “Lohen 
grin,” Wagner; “Unfinished” symphony, Schubert: waltz 
“Wiener Blut,” Strauss; “Caprice Héroique,” Konsky: 
“Merry Wives of Windsor” overture, Nicolai: selections 
from “Aida,” Verdi; G minor symphony, Mozart; “Blu 
Danube” waltz, Strauss, and “Egyptian Ballet,” Luigini 
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VIOLINIST 


Now Accepting Limited Number of Pupils 
STUDIOS: 
164 Waverly Place, New York City 
Phone 1938 Spring 





OSEPH REGNEAS 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
135 West 80th Street, New York 
ae 3786 Schuyler 

only by inta 








MARION GREEN 


BARITONE 


Now playing 
**Monsieur Beaucaire’’ 





WAN YORX 


THEO. —:—- TENOR 

Wl Teach During Entire Summer 

Studio: 22 West 39th Street New York 
_ Tel. ol. 3701 | Greeley 








HARRY H. HALL takes pleasure in announcing that 


Miss Lydia Lindgren 


Dramatic Soprano 
CHICAGO OPERA HOUSE 


Is Available for Concert 
Engagements 


Season 1921-1922 


Address: HARRY H. HALL, Manager 
GABRIELLE ELLIOT, Associate, 101 Park Avenue, New York 











Office: 17 East 11th Street, 


WILLIAM C. CARL 


Announces 


FOUR FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
at thee GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL Offered by City Chamberlain and 


Mrs. Berolzheimer 
Competition October 7th—Write for New Circular 


New York City 

















LAZARO 


FAMOUS TENOR 


In Europe 
Season 1921-22 


Personal Representative: Arthur Spizzi 
1482 Broadway, New York 
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wr HIGHER TECHNIQUE OF SINGING 


Author of the Uniaue Book 
HENRI ZAY-:.: 


Paycholony 0 of 
Complete vocal method 


RENATO ZANELLI 


BARITONE, METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD wetiicion 
Assistants| Caroline Hioeker 
" SYMPHONY CHAMBERS, BOSTON 











Teacher of Vocal Art 

and Operatic Acting. 

545 W. 111th Se. New York 
*Phone Cathedral 6149 


GEORGE E. 


SHEA 


Marguerite KUSSNER 


CONCERT PIANIST end TEACHER 
Pupil of LESCHETIZKY, MOSZKOWSKI and D’ALBERT 
163 Weeat i2ist Street, corner 7th Avenue, New York City 
Telephone Morningside 9672) 


CARL BEUTEL 


American Pianist and Composer 
CONCERT AND LECTURE RECITAL 


Management: JOHN WESLEY MILLER, 1400 Broadway, New York City 























EDGAR 


STILLMAN KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


PIANIST 
(with LESCHETIZKY 1903-06) 
STUDIO; 722 The Arcade, Cleveland, O. 











Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 





for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
- on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 
charge. 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Musicat Couniza 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musicat Covrizr will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. 
It will merely furnish facts. 

All communications should be addressed 
Information Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Fitth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


OSCAR 
SAENGER 


Studios: 6 East Eighty-first Street 


Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 
Tel. Lenox 687 L, Lilly, Sec’y 


Mr. er will teach thie summer at the Master Schost of the 
Chicago Musical College fres from ya 27 until July 30 























FOUR 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 
For 


Music Teachers and 
School Teachers 


FRANKLIN, N, C, 

NEW YORK CITY 
CHICAGO 

NORTH CONWAY, N., H, 


Send for Program and Dates 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
414 West 45th St., New York City Phone: Bryant 7233 
Or 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD MUSIC SCHOOL, Inc. 
218 Se. Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


Address: 
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THE STADIUM CONCERTS 


Monpbay Siewiné, Jury 25. 

Mana-Zucca played her own piano concerto at the Stadi- 
um concerts Monday evening, July 25, and Samuel Gardner 
conducted his own symphonic poem, “New Russia.” If 
memory is correct, both these compositions were given 
their first hearing at Stadium concerts of former years. 
Mana-Zucca’s concerto has been revised since that first 
performance two seasons ago under Conductor Volpe, and 
since that time it has been heard in a number of other 
cities. The work itself has many fine characteristics, It 
is melodious without being banal, and the melodic ideas 
have distinct value; also the form, in one movement, and 
the playing time, about twelve minutes, make it an inter- 
esting and agreeable composition to listen to. Mana-Zucca 
plays the piano as well as she composes—which is saying 
considerable—and she did full justice to her own work, 
finely accompanied by the orchestra under Henry Hadley. 
There was great enthusiasm on the part of the audience 
and numerous recalls for composer-pianist and conductor. 
Mr. Gardner’s work was reviewed at length after its first 
performance. It is an interesting and effective piece of 
music making, modern without being bizarre, and effec- 
tively put on the orchestra. Mr. Gardner again proved 
that he has decided talents as a conductor and was also 
the recipient of heartiest applause. 

An interesting feature of the evening’s program was the 
“Leonore” No. 3, with the solo trumpeter placed ’way up 
at the north angle of the Stadium, an effect that was as 
telling as it was novel, 

Wepbnespay Evenino, Jury 27. 

An all-Tschaikowsky program, with Henry Hadley con- 
ducting for the last time this season, attracted over 8,000 
persons to the Stadium on Wednesday evening, July 27, 
the largest audience of the season since the opening night. 
The orchestra was in fine fettle and particularly distin- 
guished itself in the “Romeo and Juliet” fantasy and the 
“1812” overture, which closed the program. Conductor 
Hadley worked up a tremendous climax, startling the audi- 
ence by the introduction of revolver shots from the mem- 
ber of the battery to represent the cannons called for in 
Tschaikowsky’s score. The orchestra was specially aug- 
mented for this number with a large brass choir, and the 
effect attained was truly overpowering. At the close there 
was tremendous enthusiasm, the audience recalling him 
again and again with handclapping and cheers. Some en- 
thusiastic auditor shied one of the straw seats from the 
Stadium down on the field, and in a moment hundreds of 
them were flying through the air. Spectators on the field 
picked them up and threw them back, and the merry battle 
continued for a good ten minutes. It was the most un- 
usual and interesting sight ever witnessed here. 

Tuurspay Evenine, Jury 28. 

On Thursday evening, July 28, Victor Herbert, coming 
out to begin his part of the Stadium season, was received 
with a long round of applause by another great audience, 
scarcely smaller than the evening before, and this despite 
the rain that threatened all the evening. The program was 
an all-Wagner one and included the seldom heard “Huldi- 
gungs Marsch,” There was a great deal of applause 
throughout the evening and the encores included two of 
Herbert’s own works, “Indian Summer” and “The Dagger 
ae "as well as his orchestral arrangement of Dvorak’s 

‘Gypsy Melody.” The crowd was evidently very glad to 
see Mr. Herbert back in New York at the head of a great 
orchestra after so many years. It applauded him to the 
echo. There were many who recalled the delightful pro- 
grams that he used to give in the Broadway Theater on 
Sunday evenings fifteen years ago or so, 


De Reszke Pupils Win Operatic Success 

Nice, France, July 1, 1921.—Juan Lorenzo, the Spanish 
baritone, one of the latest pupils of Jean de Reszke, has 
been making a great success on the Riviera. The press of 
Monte Carlo and Nice have accorded him praise of the 
highest order. His latest successes have been at the Monte 
Carlo Opera in “Hans, the Flute Player,” by Louis Ganne, 
who conducted, and at the great concert at Nice for the 
benefit of the war orphans, given under the personal 
patronage of General Foch. 

It is interesting to note in the latter connection that the 
other artists on this occasion were Mme. Alexandrovitch, 
of the Paris Opera, and Antonio Trantone, tenor of the 
Madrid Opera Reale, both also de Reszke pupils. The im- 
pression made by these three singers will be long remem- 
bered by the huge audience whom they so signally pleased. 


Seven Colleges Engage Friedman 


Ignaz Friedman, the Polish composer-pianist, who will 
make his second American tour starting next November 
under the direction of the Metropolitan Musical Bureau, 
has been engaged by no less than seven educational institu- 
tions. Friedman's profound musicianship and his world 
wide reputation as a scholar, based on his piano editions of 
Bach, Chopin and Schumann, place him greatly in demand 
by colleges and conservatories of music. The institutions 
that have engaged him to date are the University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor; University of Kansas, Lawrence (reén- 
gagement); State Normal School, Emporia, Kan.; State 
Teachers’ College, Springfield, Mo.; Grinnell College, 
Grinnell, Ia.; Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Ia., and Law- 
rence Conservatory, Appleton, Wis. 


Sundelius Wins Editorial Tribute 


Under the heading, “Miss Sundelius Is a Personality,” 
the following editorial by Edward Moore, the noted critic, 
appeared in the pages of the Chicago Tribune under date 
of July 3: “Quite a number of new figures are in the 
compact opera company out at Ravinia this summer, and 
some of them are more than commonly interesting. In 
contemplating an organization one endeavors to estimate 
the values of its component members according to vocal 
footage, emotional intensity, and general artistic avoirdu- 
pois. The estimates are probably inaccurate, but human 
nature is fallible. 

“But once in a while, after an artist has been considered 
in terms of an analytical laboratory, the discovery is made 
of a residuum not to be classified in ordinary terms. That 
is one of the most pleasant occurrences in the practice of 
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attending musical events. The residuum is commonly 
termed personality. It is worth observing. 

“In only a pair of appearances at Ravinia this summer 
Marie Sundelius has made herself an outstanding figure. 
One likes to follow her progress around the stage to see 
what she is going to do next, to follow her song, to hear 
how she is going to handle a certain phrase. Vocally and 
pictorially, she can be demure or mercurial by turns. In 
this respect what she does has little concern with the tech- 
nic of singing; at the same time she would seem to be one 
of the several good reasons for attending opera on the 
north shore.” 


August 4, 


American Legion Day at Chautauqua 


Chautauqua, N. Y., July 20, 1921 With the New York 
Symphony Orchestra playing, 300 singers in the Chautauqua 
choirs singing “Honor to Those at Rest,” with the 6,000 
people on their feet with bowed heads joining in “Our F ath- 
ers’ God, to Thee, Author of Liberty,” with the altar of 
sacrifice piled high with the commemoration wreaths brought 
forward by the young women of the Chautauqua Club, and 
with American Legion and National Guard men standing at 
attention in full,uniform and equipment, and with the glow 
of red lights over all, suggesting the sacrificial spirit of 
thousands of American soldiers who laid their lives down 
in Europe—thus closed on July 16 American Legion Day 
at Chautauqua. 

The evening opened with an orchestral program, the music 
of American composers, played by the New York Symphony 
Orchestra under the direction of Albert Stoessel. The sec- 
ond part of the program began with the “Commemoration 
Ode” to the men of Yale University who gave their lives 
in the recent war. This music was written by Horatio 
Parker, and was one of the last things he did before his 
death. The words were written especially for the occasion 
by Bryan Hooker. The entire work is rich in thematic ma- 
terial and orchestral coloring. Great skill was shown in the 
use of the solo soprano voice above the orc hestral and choral 
massing of tone. 

The chorus work all the way through is unusually grate- 
ful, full of melody and full of changing dynamics and 
rhythms, 

The director of the “Ode” and also of the pageant was 
H. Augustine Smith, musical director at Chautauqua, and 
the soprano soloist was Caryl Bensel, of New York City. 
Miss Bensel not only entered into the spirit of the “Ode” 
in the singing of her magnificent aria, but also into the 
meaning of the pageant, memorizing her words and singing 
not only with brilliant and commanding voice, but also por- 
traying vividly throughout the pageant itself the spirit of 
freedom, and helping to bring the “Ode” to a most im- 
pressive conclusion. 

Some of the unusual musical features of the work are: 
The march of the returning soldiers, the “In Memoriam” 
women’s chorus that brings flowers and wreaths for the 
soldier dead, the accompanying “taps” played by a distant 
trumpeter over the soft humming and thrumming of voices 
and strings, and the pianissimo close with muted strings and 
the throbbing of the kettledrums. K. D. 


Goldman Band Plays at Richmond Hill 


A concert was given by the Goldman Concert Band, un- 
der the direction of Edwin Franko Goldman, on the 
grounds of the Richmond Hill High School, on July 28, 
in the presence of over 12,000 people. This concert was 
arranged through the generosity of Philip Berolz- 
heimer, the city chamberlain, who each year makes it pos- 
sible for the people in the various boroughs ‘to hear the 
best music. Mr. and Mrs. Berolzheimer were present on 
this occasion, as were Mayor and Mrs. Hylan and numer- 
ous other city officials. The mayor made a short address, 
which was devoted mostly to reviewing the work accom- 
plished by Chairman Berolzheimer. 

Edwin Franko Goldman provided a program that was 
calculated to arouse enthusiasm and he had to give numer- 
ous encores. The program included Mendelssohn's “Wed- 
ding March,” Paderewski’s “Menuet,” Strauss’ “Wine, 
Woman and Song” waltz, excerpts from Gounod’s 
“Faust” and Tschaikowsky’s “1812” overture. Mr. Gold- 
man’s “Sagamore” march and “Star of the Evening” valse 
were also performed. Mr. Goldman and his men are al- 
ways cordially welcomed at Richmond Hill, where they 
have given a concert each year for several years past. 
The soloist of the evening was Helen Stover, soprano, who 
was heartily received. She was presented with a huge 
bouquet of roses by Mayor Hylan. 


Brumbaugh Studio Notes 


The summer session at Brumbaugh studios, Los Angeles, 
Cal., is on in full swing, the course opening July 4 and 
closing August 27. There will be no session next year as 
Mrs. Brumbaugh and her assistant teachers are planning 
to go east for the Godowsky classes and lectures. 

June 24, 25 and 27, the second annual students’ recital 
programs were given at the Majestic Theater studios and 
at the Jonathan Club. Those who participated were Marion 
Jones, Esther Johnson, William H. MacDaniel, Caffrey 
Whomes, Lois Ellenberger, Robert Moore, Marjorie Mane 
farlane, Alice Campbell, Amanda Wilson, Mrs. Kohler, 
Helen Kohler, Lois Coleman, Stanley Duncan, Phyllis 
Ephlin, Mary Frances Fisher, Alice Hesse, A. Ceil Mar- 
shall, Mary Newkirk Bowers. Miss Macfarlane and Miss 
Hesse are students of Gage Christopher; Mary Newkirk 
Bowers and A. Ceil Marshall, who also assisted, are pupils 
of Elizabeth Newkirk. Mrs. Hennion Robinson accompanie 1 
Mrs. Newkirk’s pupils. In order for a student to appear 
on the annual class program, he must have had one year’s 
study or its equivalent in the Brumbaugh studios and 
played the required number of times at the pupils’ practice 
rehearsals, which are given bi-monthly. 

June 24, Mrs. Brumbaugh’s first assistant, Leah Wood, 
was heard in recital, assisted by Helen Coffein, vocalist. 
Miss Coffein is a pupil of Estelle Brown Mills. 


Turnbull Works. Heard at Bar Harbor 


Two of E. L. Turnbull's works were played at the con- 
cert which the Boston Symphony Players (band) gave in 
Bar Harbor, Me., on the afternoon of July 17. They were 
the “Victory” military march, dedicated to the U. S. 
Marines, and his excellent arrangement for brass instru- 
ments of MacDowell’s “To a Wild Rose.” 
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VOCAL PUPILS OF HARRIOT 
EUDORA BARROWS DISPLAY 


GIFTS IN BOSTON RECITAL 


Braggiotti to Divide Time ns oe the Hub City and 
New York 
Boston, Mass., July 31, 1921.—An interesting program of 


songs was recently given at the Copley-Plaza Hotel by ad- 
vanced pupils from the Boston and Providence studios of 
Harriot Eudora Barrows, admirable vocal instructor and 
coach. The recital yielded unusual pleasure since all the 





HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS, 


Boston vocal instructor. 


singers heard on this occasion were concert and church 
singers of no mean ability—a significant commentary on 
Miss Barrows’ resources as a teacher. The participants 
revealed their vocal and interpretative talents in the fol- 
lowing order: Lillian Blanche Marshall, in songs’ by White, 
Salter, Hahn and Allitsen; Grace Goff Fernald, in pieces 
from La Forge, Pierce and Curran; Ellen Williams, with 
numbers by Lalo, Goetz, Eden and Russell; Ruth Helen 
Davis, who appears for the third consecutive time at this 
season's Lockport Festival, in songs from Beach, Lieurance, 
Foster and Spross; Alice Lovise Armstrong, in pieces by 
Sibella, Horsman, Lehmann and Massenet; and Claudia 
Rhea Fournier and Marguerite Watson Shaftoe, both well 
known as concert singers in New England, the former with 
songs by Fauré, Hahn, MacFayden and Georges, and the 
latter in numbers by Chabrier, Handel, Curran and Bach- 
Gounod, 

The singers were assisted by Helen Tiffany, pianist, and 


Mary Cooper, violinist. A large audience was warmly 
appreciative. 
Bracciott1 To Teacn 1N New York. 


It will undoubtedly prove of great interest to singers to 
learn that Isidore Braggiotti, the widely known Florentine 
vocal authority, will continue to teach in this country next 
season, dividing his time between New York and Boston. 
Signor Braggiotti left his beautiful villa at Florence during 
the political and economic upheaval which followed the war 
in Italy, and will remain here pending a return to “nor- 
malcy” abroad. 2 & 


MacPhail School to Erect New Home 


The MacPhail School of Music and Dramatic Art of 
Minneapolis has secured a hundred year lease on the corner 
of LaSalle avenue and Twelfth street, that city, and will 
erect a new home as soon as plans can be completed. The 
building will be four stories in height, of fireproof con- 
struction and contain eighty large, light and airy studios 
and two auditoriums for concerts and recitals. Four elec- 
tric pipe organs will be installed for the use of students. 

The location is ideal for a music building, being accessible 
to all street car lines and on one of the widest and most 
exclusive avenues in the city, just a few blocks from the 
shopping district. 

The MacPhail School was rd. mages in 1907 and has 
grown rapidly into one of the largest music conservatories 
in America. One hundred teachers are employed and during 
the past year over four thousand students were enrolled. 
Complete courses leading to certificates, diplomas and de- 
grees are given in voice, piano, violin, organ, public school 
music and dramatic art. 

This year the advance registration exceeds any of former 
years and a record attendance is anticipated for the coming 
fall term which opens September 6. 

William MacPhail attributes the success of the school to 
the excellence of the faculty which includes Clara Williams, 
Harry Phillips, Robert Fullerton, vocalists; Glenn Dillard 
Gunn, Harrison Wall Johnson, Frederick W. Mueller, J. 
Victor Bergquist, pianists; George Klass, Heinrich Hoevel. 
J. Rudolph Peterson, violinists; Hamlin Hunt, James Lang, 
organists; Carlo Fischer, cellist ; Thaddeus P. Giddings, 
public school music; John Seaman’ Garns and Maude Moore, 
dramatic readers, and many others equally prominent. 


Shattuck Traveling 
Arthur Shattuck, one of the artists who left American 
shores last spring as soon as his concert season was closed, 
is spending the summer in travel—his notion of a perfect 
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holiday. In the course of his rambles, he will visit Switzer- 
land, then go on to Munich, Salzburg, Vienna, Dresden, Ber- 
lin, Copenhagen, Cologne and then back to Paris. Later he 
will visit Spain to try out his recently acquired Spanish— 
this being the seventh language Mr. Shattuck has mastered. 
French, German, Italian, Danish and Norwegian have long 
been as familiar to him as his native English. Mr. Shat- 
tuck is especially proud to say that Spanish was learned 
with no teacher, except a talking machine. 

During the autumn months Mr, Shattuck will be at his 
home in Paris to prepare his program for next season—a 
most promising one in consequence of his notable successes 
of last season. 


Alexander Schmuller’s Record 

Playing the Tschaikowsky concerto four times within 
forty-eight hours is the violinistic record just established by 
Alexander Schmuller, the Russian violinist. He is passing 
the summer in Baarn, Holland, a charming spot in the pine 
woods south of Amsterdam, and from that quiet retreat 
he recently wrote Arthur Judson, of Philadelphia, his con- 
cert manager, telling him of his latest successes. The vio- 
linist played the Tschaikowsky concerto four times in two 
days under the baton of Willem Mengelberg, with whom 
he is a great favorite, shortly after their return to Europe 
from their American tours. 

Mr. Schmuller is a man of records. In the last seven 
years he appeared thirty-five times with Mengelberg’s Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra in Amsterdam, playing fifteen differ- 
ent+violin concertos. In all, he has appeared 225 times in 
various concerts and recitals in Holland during that period. 

For next season Mr. Schmuller has been engaged by Mr. 
Mengelberg to play a new Russian composition, “The Ballad 
of Jan Korjanowski.” However, the Russian virtuoso will 
also return to the United States next winter and will appear 
with several of the great symphony orchestras and in re- 
citals under Mr. Judson’s management. 


Annie Friedberg a ‘Meuadie Ten Years 


It is just a decade ago that Annie Friedberg started in 
business as a concert manager, and each year since that 
time her success has been constantly on the increase. 
During these ten years she has managed many famous 
artists, some of whom she has introduced to American 
concert halls, among them Frieda Hempel, Melanie Kurt, 





= set Pal. 
FRIEDBERG, 
who has been a concert manager in New 
The snapshot was taken upon the occasion of her 
Europe last summer. 


ANNIE 
York for ten years. 
visit to 


Jacques Urlus, Hermann Weil, Otto Goritz, Mario Laurenti 
and others. At various times she also has managed Alice 
Nielsen, Matja Niessen-Stone, Rosina van Dyck, Lillian 
Wiescke and Marcia Van Dresser, as well as as some of 
Europe’s prominent instrumentalists, including Arrigo 
Serato, Carl Friedberg, Tina Lerner, Herman Sandby and 
Besekirsky. 

Next season Miss Friedberg will present in this country 
Eleanor Reynolds, contralto, recently added to the roster 
of the Chicago Opera; Telmanyi, violinist, and Myra Hess, 
pianist. Many American artists also have trusted and are 
trusting their musical welfare to Miss Friedberg. 


Concerts at Cincinnati Conservatory 


During the summer school being held at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music this year many notable concerts 
have been given, some of them by Mr. and Mrs. Edgar 
Stillman Kelley, Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, Lillian 
Wiesike, Hazel Jean Kirk, John A. Hoffmann, Jean Ten 
Have, Albert Berne, Augustus O. Palm, Ruth Townsend, 
and Dan Beddoe. Altogether there have been ten artist 
recitals given for the students. The summer chorus, of 
100 voices, under the direction of Will Reeves, appeared 
with the orchestra at the Zoological Gardens in the sum- 
mer opera house and achieved a triumph. 


Morini’s Chicago Debut 
Erika Morini, violinist, will make her Chicago debut 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Frederick Stock 
conductor, on November 18 and 19, playing the Vieuxtemps 
concerto in E major. 


Mme. ny aeaeer wg Daughter to Marry 


It is announced that Ariadna Lipkowska, daughter of 
Mme. Lydia Lipkowska, the well known Russian opera 
singer, will be married at the Russian Cathedral, New York, 
on August 7, to Dimitry Pertzoff, formerly of Moscow, 
now of this city. 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura; 
LENORA SPARKES, Lyric Soprano, ‘and other prominent Artists. 
Studios: 318 West 82d St., NEW YORK CITY, Tel. Schuyler 8537 





S. 
BASS BARITONE 
RECITALS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, 


ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 
561 West 143rd Street, New York City. Tel. 





2970 Audubon 














L. d@AUBIGNE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Ville @’Aubigne 25bis. rue de Brancas 


SWAYNE: 


2404 Broadway San oe ox eee. 
After October 1st, 23 rue de La 


Sevres-Paris 





WAGES 


care of Equitable Trust Company, 


Paix, Paris. 
Walter 


tory eae 
Wiliam Ss. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 
COMPOSER and ORGANIST 


University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 


Emilio A. ROXAS 


Vocal Instruction 


For past four years coach to GIOVANNI MARTINELLI, 
2231 Broadway (cor, 80th St.), N. Y. C. Appointment by mail only 


Isaac Van Grove 
CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 
Auditorium Theatre : : Chicago, Ill. 


HELEN McCARTHY 


SOPRANO—TEACHING 
12 South 38th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





Professor of Choral Music, 
Columbia University 
Address 39 Claremont Ave. 





Tel. Schuyler 10099 

















Edwin Franko Goldman 
CONDUCTOR THE GOLDMAN CONCERT BAND 
A Symphony Orchestra in Brass’ Columbia University Concerts 
Personal address: 202 Riverside Drive, New York 
Fer outside bookings apply Roger DeBrayn, 220 West 424 Street, New York 


SAM S. LOSH 


PIANIST BARITONE TEACHER 
LECTURE 














53 Rue de la Faisanderie 
Paris 














COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


New Buflding—114-116 East 86th Street 
Founded for the Higher Education ig all branches of Music 

Conducted on the same plane of the European foremost conservatory. 

Over 40 eminent instructors, 

Piano Department August Fraemcke, Dean 
Vocal Department Carl Hein, pean 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Comp -Rubin Gold k, 

Vocal Students have “nomen 

Opera and. 
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Birdice Blye in California 


Birdice Blye has just returned from a three and one- 
half-months’ stay in California. On her way West she 
gave recitals in Beaumont, Houston, and four recitals in 
San Antonio. At Miss Blye’s recital before the Hertz- 
berg Musical Club in that city the printed list of patron- 
esses formed a complete social register of San Antonio. 

This was Miss Blye’s seventh season in San Antonio, 
where she has given recitals before leading musical organ- 
izations and colleges, and played twice with the Symphony 
Orchestra, under Arthur Claassen. Dinners and receptions 
were given in her honor, and Clara Madison dedicated her 
“Berceuse” to Miss Blye. 

Miss Blye received many splendid press notices, the 
following being short extracts from a few of them: 

Mrs. F. E. Tucker, San Antonio Express, April 10, 
wrote of her “sound musicianship, poetic insight, and true 
comprehension of the composer’s meaning; finished dex- 
terity of technic, artistic tonal shadings, and true rhyth- 
mic sense . pure singing tone, clear phrasing, delicacy, 
and bravura . . . intelligent and brilliant interpretations.’ 

The Houston critic said: “If music may be defined as 
the soul’s expression in tone, then words have not yet 
been invented with which to compare the high spiritual 
6 animating the flawless execution of her art.” 

In California Miss Blye gave her first recital in San 
Jose. The critic of the Mercury Herald, April 20, wrote: 
“The recital served to reveal a wonderful facility, a deli- 
cate but powerful touch, and splendid tone coloring. There 
is beauty and grace in her playing, and a delicacy and 
tenderness in expression,’ 

Marjory M. Fisher wrote: “Miss Blye proved herself 
to be a brilliant performer, possessing remarkable technic 
and a sense for fine tonal contrasts.” 

In San Francisco Alfred Metzger, editor of the 
Coast Musical Review, May 14, calls Miss Blye 
the foremost women pianists of America.” 

In Los Angeles, where Miss Blye is very 
3runo David Ussher, in Los Angeles, Saturday 
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BIRDICE BLYE, 


Photographed on her recent Western trip. 


June 11, spoke of her as “a recognized authority on Mac- 
Dowell, and an internationally famous pianist. 

After two recitals in Pomonoa, the Bulletin, May 19, 
wrote: “Faultless technic combined with a charming per- 
sonality proved Miss Blye to be a musical artist of rare 
ability.” 

In Los Angeles Miss Blye was 
Gamut Club at dinner on Ladies’ Night; also of the Musi- 
cians’ Club, and at many affairs during music week. She 
spent several days with Dean and Mrs. Ethelbert Grabill 
at their beautiful home, “The Cypresses.” Dean Grabill 
dedicated his latest composition to Miss Blye. Dinners 
were given in her honor by Mr. and Mrs. Homer Grunn, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Roberts, Mr. and Mrs. Cassius, and 
other prominent people. In San Francisco Sir Henry Hey- 
man, dean of musicians in California, gave a “coffee” for 
Miss Blye and presented her with an autographed photo- 
graph. Miss Blye renewed her friendship with Mrs. Israel 
Proctor, whose husband was the eminent California sur- 
geon. She was also guest of Lulu Blumberg, president 
of the Pacific Musical Society, and was entertained at 
various colleges. 

Recitals, with enthusiastic audiences, sight seeing in all 
the principal cities, and social pleasures with charming, 
hospitable people combined to make a truly delightful 
visit in California. 


guest of the noted 


J. Leonard Lewis Popular in Atlantic City 


J. Leonard Lewis, in addition to having charge of the 
Hotel Dennis Orchestra at Atlantic City, is cellist of that 
organization, and has won much praise as a soloist. Ber- 
nice Lewis (Mr. J. Leonard) is the accompanist, and it is 
the opinion of many of the attendants at the hotel that 
she would make a first class solo pianist. Once each week 
the orchestra has the assistance of a well known artist. 


Theodore Kittay-Vito Goes to Italy 
Theodore Kittay-Vito sailed for Europe on Tuesday, 
July 26. He is scheduled to appear in opera in Italy, as 
well as in several other countries. The latter part of 
September he will fill a number of concert engagements 
in England. 


Klibansky at Mount Rainier Park 


Sergei Klibansky, previous to starting his work in the 
master classes of vocal music at the Cornish School of 
Music, where a large class awaits him, spent a few days 
in Paradise Inn, Rainier National Park, Wash. Here fir 
trees and snow-capped mountains are at his very door. 
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REINALD WERRENRATH RETURNS 
FROM SECOND LONDON SEASON 


The Ten Days Between His First and Second Appearance Were Devoted to Attending Many Recitals and Theaters, 
Searching for Good Songs, Renewing Old Acquaintances, Etc. —Says England Is Very Much Alive 


“You liked my ‘From Concert Hall to Battle Field’ talk 
last season?” said Reinald Werrenrath in answer to a re- 
porter who had taken an interview with him last season, 
as he stepped off the steamer and who now requested a 
story about his recent English visit. 

“It would be very easy to tell you about some musical 
battlefields in Europe this year,” he smilingly continued, 
“but why be one of the participants? I would much prefer 
telling you about the exceedingly jolly time I had. I sup- 
pose that feeling of pleasure came primarily with the knowl- 
edge, after my first recital on June 6, that the English 
public liked me once again and accepted me, as one man 
said, ‘as one of America’s permanent recitalists in Eng- 
land.’ The ratio of enjoyment often rises with the inflation 
of the ego, don’t you think?” He laughed amusedly. 
“After my first recital, I had an interval of ten days be- 
fore my second, the latter preceding my sailing by only a 
day or two, and, strange as it may seem, the shop and shop 
talk, so to speak, was the thing of paramount interest. 
Over here with the great amount of traveling to and from 
recitals which keeps me always busy, I have practically 
little or no time to hear the music and the artists I like. 
So the paradox stands, that vacation for me means sitting in 
the workshop and watching the other fellows work; attend- 
ing recitals, symphony concerts, festivals, ete. I particu- 
larly enjoyed the leisurely search through stacks of music 
for good songs. I discovered much that was good, but a 
great deal that was very poor. I'm not aiming this at any 
one language or school or idiom, but I must say that I 
found a terrific dearth of good modern songs in English, 
French and Italian. Looking over reams of music | no 
ticed the general desire to be original; the tremendous 
unified effort to say something startling, and the result is 
merely the expression of a medium, or of an idea, without 
form or continuity. Many of the well known British com- 
posers are producing good things; men like Ralph Vaughn 
Williams, John Ireland, and Frank Bridge, whose songs 
have been given occasionally before this. 

“Don’t imagine for a moment that | am a conventionalist 
in music, an old-fogey sort of person and a reactionary, for 
I regret exceedingly not having been able to find some 
good modern songs. So for the immediate present my 
slogan will have to stand that ‘the more I see of the ultra 
moderns, the more I like the classics.’ In other words, 
through seeing and hearing so much of the ultra, | long for 
the simplicity, the form, the virility, the melody of the 
classics, and I expect to use them extensively this year. 

“Speaking of the ultra, among the many fine concerts I 
attended was the third of the Festival of Russian Music 
series, given by the London Symphony under Serge Kusse- 
vitzky. Stravinsky's ‘Symphony for Wind Instruments,’ 
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Vase Tn played the diversified 

H music of Mozart and 

Chopin and Strauss with 

a taste, a technical poise, 

a discretion beyond 

praise, but more than all 

these, he has the unerr- 

ing gift of piercing in 
each case the composer’s secret, 
his elan, and giving you it 
rather than an eccentric distor- 
tion, glorified by the persist- 
ently intrusive personality of 
the player. 

Louis Cornell’s technique is, 
as we have said, remarkable. 
One was grateful for the ab- 
sence of violent color and 
sound and fury. 

—Boston Transcript. 
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dedicated to the memory of Debussy, was presented.” Mr. 
Werrenrath shook his head. “Yes?” “Well, it was about 
the worst noise I have ever heard. It received very little 
applause and a tremendous amount of hissing. Ernest New- 





man, who, as we all know, has a penetrating wit and an 
apt pen, said of it that he had no idea Stravinsky disliked 
Debussy so much, and I had to agree with many other of 
his statements, among them that much of Stravinsky’s mu- 
sic, which used to ry original, is now only aboriginal. 
“Kussevitzky ? 
of the opportunity to hear him conduct. 


\ distinctive personality, and | was glad 
It has always 



























seemed rather odd to me that he should 
have been a virtuoso double bass player, 
and then developed into a symphony and 
choral conductor. 

“Il heard many other exceptionally good 
performances, among them Myra_ Hess’ 
playing of the Mozart piano concerto with 
the London Sympkony under the direction 
of Albert Coates, who fortunately is com- 
ing back for a more extensive visit this 
season. 

“Do you know that one of the favorite 
singers of the English public is our own 
American, Marcia van Dresser? I attend- 
ed one of her recitals, and, being among 
her most enthusiastic admirers, was de- 
lighted to notice the distinctive, intelligent following which 
is sO appreciative of her work. 

“Another of our fine artists I had pleasure in hearing 
was Gabrilowitsch, who made his London reappearance 
after several years’ absence, and, of course, that was another 
not soon to be forgotten event. I also attended the Crystal 
Palace Festival and was fortunate in hearing the famous 
Handel Chorus of over 2,000 voices. Clara Butt and Ken- 
nerly Rumford, who continue to hold a preéminent position 
in the English musical world, appeared as soloists. Mr. 
Rumford sang a patriotic song by Edward German, con 
ducted by the composer, which was of particular interest 
to me, for as you may know I used his ‘Irish Guards’ for 
several seasons with considerable success. Among the ac 
quaintances | was happy to renew was that of Plunkett 
Greene, a splendid man and singer who, despite his years, 
is still more vigorous and compelling today than many of 
the younger men. 

“Since you ask me, I will say that I really enjoyed my 
second season more than my first, not only for the reasons 
[ have already given but also for many others. I had a 
much better hall to sing in. It was smaller and more inti 
mate in Wigmore Hall than in Queen's Hall where I made 
my former appearances, and which is so very huge; really 
suitable only for orchestral concerts. There is naturally a 
more friendly feeling between audience and artist in a 
small hall; the mood is more pliable and the message easier 
to project. 

“I. followed quite regularly the writings of the London 
‘ritics after the various musical events, and found these 
British penmen remarkable musical litterateurs. They are 
consummate musicians, fluent and skilful writers who have 
not only a generous and apt way of expressing apprecia 
tion but also a happy faculty of refraining from jumping 
down a man’s throat, so to speak, because he programmed 
something which did not appeal to them personally, indivi- 
dually, They seem to make it a point of expressing their 
disapproval without attempting to make the personal view 
point the criterion of the English nation; a spirit of ‘live 
and let live, artistically speaking, which is so highly 
creditable. ‘ 

“Yes, I found time for the theaters, too, and enjoyed 
some excellent plays, a few of which are to be brought 
here this coming season, I believe. But perhaps theatrical 
‘hat does not interest you? 

“At any rate, England is alive, energetic and anxious to 
‘xcel in everything, even her entertaining performances 
both dramatically and musically speaking She wants to 
produce the best, and I think she is managing to do it very 
well.” K. D 


Telmanyi a Versatile Artist 


Telmanyi, the Hungarian violinist, is known all over 
Europe as one of the greatest violinists of the present day. 
The musical world knows about his virtuosity, his master- 
ful interpretation, his unexcelled technic, ete., but not 
many know the versatility of this young man aside from 
his musical talent. He is also known as a composer, but 
not as a very gifted writer, with unusual linguistic talent. 
Telmanyi never made a special study of languages, but 
on his travels through European countries picked them up 
so rapidly that he now masters seven beside his own, 
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namely : French, Russian, Danish, Swedish, German, Ital- 
ian,and Spanish. 

His latest linguistic attempt is English, and he already 
writes in English to his manager, Annie Friedberg, assur 
ing her that he will have no difficulty in traveling through 
America, but that he will know the language of the 
United States upon his arrival. He hopes that his English 
will be so improved when he arrives that he will not only 
be able to greet the people here in their own language, 
but can so master it that not many people will detect his 
nationality, Telmanyi is expected to arrive in America the 
first week in October. 

The Gray-Lhevinne Tour 

The Gray-Lhevinne tour, beginning next fall, promises 
to be such a long one that these artists are more than busy 
working up their new repertory. They pride themselves 


upon presenting many novelties each season 
Requests from all parts of the country have come to 





REINALD WERRENRATH, 
Who arrived in America from his tri 
umph in the British capital during the 
recent hot spell, made haste to board 
his new car and join friends who were 
camping near Port Washington, L. | 
The picture below showa the famous 
baritone superintending the lunch be 
ing cooked by Rida Richards, former 
Chicago newspaper woman and book 
reviewer for several HRastern maga 
zines, and Wilf P. Pond, assistant 
editor of The Spur, 


















Mr. Lhevinne from ambitious young artists who wish 
summer coaching from this splendid pianist, but he will 
only have a few weeks at his summer home, and so has 
refused everyone, One enterprising musician was too 
clever to write; she packed up “bag and baggage” and 
went to California all the way from Augusta, Ga, This 
was Adele Petit, a prominent piano teacher of Augusta. 
After coming across the continent of course Mr. Lhevinne 
did not have the heart to refuse her and so is coaching 
her upon her entire repertory with splendid results 
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CARUSO 


E Roi est mort”—and there is no other 
king in sight. We of this generation 
have been fortunate. No voice in the world, 
of man or woman, could compare with the 
unearthly beauty of the glorious organ of 
the late Enrico Caruso. It is doubtful, in- 
deed, if there ever has been before or ever 
will be again a voice of such emotional 
powers, one that so moved the hearers. Its 
quality is indescribable. Once heard it was 
never forgotten. 

That voice is stilled forever. The loss is 
irretrievable and made the worse because 
one feels that the great singer might have 
been saved had a correct diagnosis led to 
an immediate withdrawal from the stage 
and a proper treatment in the early stages 
of the disease. But the memory of the 
great-hearted, genial, kindly man, who sang 
so divinely and was personally so simple, 
modest and unassuming, will remain for 
years with those of us who were fortunate 
enough to be numbered among his friends 
and acquaintances. Nor will the public, 
whose idol he was and deserved to be, mourn 
him less than those who knew him. Hail, 
Caruso—and farewell! 


John Philip Sousa is a “bull” on America and on 
our business conditions. He does not believe that 
business is bad, because his own is so good. He 
opened his annual four (the twenty-ninth season ) 
recentiy and took in $4,800 at his Ottawa perform- 
ance, and $5,775 at four concerts in small towns 
en route to the Canadian capital. In Dominion 
Park, Montreal, where Sousa played for nine days, 
the attendance was 180,000, a new record for that 
No wonder Sousa is not a calamity croaker. 


place 
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When Arthur P. Schmidt, the publisher, passed 
away recently, the service that he had done to the 
cause of good American music was perhaps not 
enough emphasized. It was in his catalogue that 
most of the fine songs of the “Boston School’”— 
stich composers as Mrs. H. H, A, Beach, George 
W. Chadwick, Arthur Foote, Margaret Ruthven 
Lang and others—first appeared, songs many of 
which have become standard numbers of the Ameri- 
can repertory, And today, besides these names for 
a foundation, there is an impressive list of the 
leaders among the younger generation. Mr. 
Schmidt never made a practice of waving the 
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American flag in his advertising but went on through 
life in his quiet day, doing a real service to music 
in this country by regularly turning off his presses 
the best work of the best writers. His dealings with 
composers, too, were scrupulously upright and hon- 
est. He is a man whose death is felt in wide 
circles. taal 

Never before has New York had two sets of sym- 
phonic concerts going at the same time in the mid- 
dle of the summer season. There are the nightly 
Stadium concerts and last week the Russian Sym- 
phony started nightly concerts at the Starlight 
Amusement Park up in the Bronx ; so successful did 
they prove that the management is keeping them on 
for this week. There is a foreign-born or descended 
population in that part of town to whom these con- 
certs are a real treat. The only wonder is that 
somebody did not think of catering to them long 
ago. ; 

—__ _-@ 

It is always a sign of a lively and progressive 
community when the municipal authorities are alive 
to the benefits accruing from the musical element. 
Asheville, N. C., is to have its Music Week August 
8 to 13¢ It has engaged some of the best talent in 
the country to participate and Mayor Gallatin Rob- 
erts has issued a proclamation calling upon all the 
citizens to coéperate with the directors of the fes- 
tival in making it a time of artistic enjoyment and 
cultured development. The National Federation of 
Music Clubs has evidently made no mistake in 
choosing Asheville for its next biennial in the sum- 
mer of 1923; such intelligent and enthusiastic co- 
operation assures success in advance. 

«@ - 

“The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club” 
is a book that has intrigued (!) us ever since our 
first copy was presented to us from the Sunday 
School Christmas tree, ever so many years ago. 
Consequently we should like to hear that “Pickwick 
Club” string quartet of Josef Holbrooke. Has it 
ever been played on this side of the water? Not 
that we recall. The delightful Flonzaley’s, ever on 
the outlook for worthy novelties, might give us a 
chance to hear it. We do not know a note of it, but 
betting is good that it has decidedly more to say than 
that affair by the uninspired, untalented Emanuel 
Moor that they imported last year. Whether or 
not one agrees with Mr. Holbrooke’s musical utter- 
ances, he is always interesting. 


SOR SAY” NERS 


In her copyright law Canada has followed the 
example of France, granting protection to an author 
for his lifetime and to his heirs for fifty years after 
his death. A most interesting feature provides that 
when an author wilfully withholds his work from 
publication in Canada, anyone may make complaint 
to the proper authorities that the work in question 
is withheld from the public and they may then grant 
a license for publication without the author’s con- 
sent, although the royalties are safeguarded and 
paid to him. There is also a long section relating 
to phonograph records and music rolls. Copyright 
in these extends to fifty years from the time of 
“the making of the original plate from which the 
contrivance was directly or indirectly derived.” 
Royalty on records is set at “two cents for each 
playing surface” of each record and music roll 
royalties are also set at two cents. 
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It was a tremendous ovation that rewarded Henry 
Hadley for the work which he has done with the 
Stadium orchestra when he closed his season a week 
ago last night, and an equally hearty 6ne which wel- 
comed Victor Herbert on the following evening. 
The Herbert programs are interlarded with encores 
of his own composition or favorite numbers ar- 
ranged by him for orchestra. These bring a lighter 
element into the evening’s menu which is by no 
means distasteful to summer audiences. And what 
a master of orchestration Herbert is! Franz Liszt 
would be astonished to hear his rather banal “Liebes- 
traum” made into a most effective and emotionally 
moving piece of music by the Herbert orchestral 
dress. Which once more opens the question as to 
whether or not piano compositions sound better on 
the piano or when skilfully orchestrated. We heard 
that most typically pianistic Chopin C sharp minor 
waltz the other day played by the orchestra of a first 
class moving picture house and, although we have 
listened to it and admired it as performed by some 
of the greatest keyboard exponents, the additional 
color afforded by the orchestra made it seem more 
beautiful than ever before. It is the difference be- 
tween etching—the line—and oil painting—color 
and warmth, The Schumann “Carneval” will never 
sound as attractive again on the piano, no matter 
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how ideally interpreted, since we heard it as played 
by the Diaghileff ballet orchestra and retain in our 
memory the orchestral colors associated with the 
various numbers. 

ana Seow un 

The Herald celebrates the recent San Carlo Opera 
performance at our State penitentiary by headlin- 
ing: “Grand Opera at Sing Sing.” What more ap- 
propriate? (Vocally speaking, we mean.) 

_—— —o — 

Has anyone ever noticed how many prima donnas 
and leading ladies of the dramatic stage have 
younger brothers? It is one of the interesting side- 
lights of those artistic professions. 

~<- — 


In “Variationettes” may be found a paragraph 
quoting old friend Aristotle who said that music, 
the soulful and soothing art, makes its devotees 
harmonious and friendly, or something to that effect. 
As addenda to the “Variationettes” item, it may be 
stated that at the meeting of the musicians here last 
Friday night, to discuss the lockout and strike sit- 
uation with the A. F. M. and the theaters, several 
conductors and other harmonious devotees had pis- 
tols in their pockets. There is a law in New York 
prohibiting the carrying of firearms and other dead- 
ly weapons, but after all what is law among a 
Bohemian and convivial gathering of tonal soul 
soothers ? 
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UNION TROUBLES 


Although the managers of the moving picture and 
vaudeville houses claim that their action was in- 
fluenced in no way by the present internal troubles 
of the Musical Mutual Protective Union—the New 
York local—they picked what seems an auspicious 
moment for giving two weeks’ discharge notice on 
Tuesday of last week to the 1,200 or more players 
who make up their orchestras. The managers, it 
is reported, intend to insist upon a restoration of the 
wage scale of the season 1920, with a $57 weekly 
minimum, about twenty per cent. below present 
rates; and also upon dealing only with the men as 
individuals, ignoring the union, which at this par- 
ticular moment, as a matter of fact, has no standing 
of any sort as a union body, since, owing to the 
suspension of its charter, it belongs neither to the 
American Federation of Musicians nor the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. The M. M. P. A. has 
nobody to blame except itself for the troubles that 
have descended upon its head. It has already re- 
pented and sent emissaries to President Weber to 
seek restoration to the fold on the promises of good 
behavior. As far as the theater orchestra situation 
goes, it is highly probable that some compromise 
will be arrived at, more or less agreeable to both 
sides. 

——— | 


OLD SLEUTH 


So Old Sleuth Spangler, business head of the 
Chicago Opera, has finally discovered that there was 
something wrong with the box-office last season! 
Jolly George perhaps is not to be blamed so much 
after all, for he was pitchforked into the opera game 
from the hand-shaking business right in the midst 
of a busy season, and by the time he had begun to 
learn the elementary lessons of the show business, 
the season was over. The way the box-office was 
handled during the New York season of the Chicago 
Opera was an open scandal at the time. Everybody 
seemed to have heard of it—except Mr. Spangler. 
It is too bad that he does not read the Musicat 
Courier, which, in February of this year, printed 
the following editorial, entitled “Bagarinnaggio” : 

In the Corriere di Milano a day or two ago we read an 
article entitled “Bagarinnaggio a Torino,” and discovered 
that “bagarinnaggio” is nothing but the picturesque Italian 
word for ticket scalping or ticket speculating. It seems the 
scalpers have been working during the operatic season at 
the Teatro Regio in Turin and the public doesn’t like it. 
Well, the public doesn’t like it in other cities—including, 
for instance, New York—but what are you going to do 
about it? We sought to purchase a seat for the Chicago 
Opera performance of “Lakmé” last week and had hard 
work to do so, as the box office said it was all sold out. 
So on the evening of the performance we were much aston- 
ished to see at least one hundred empty seats at the back 
of the parquet and to be informed that the boxes had been 
extensively papered. We are now composing an essay 
entitled: “Bagarinnaggio in West Thirty-fourth Street.” or 
“Who Gets the Swag ?” ' 

No, we were not exactly surprised at Mr. Spang- 
ler’s “discovery.” If he only had read the Mu- 
SICAL Courier, he might have become a second 
Columbus in February—when it would have bene- 
fitted somebody—instead of waiting until nearly 
August 1, when, there being no Chicago Opera 
playing, it makes little difference to the public 
whether or not there is monkey business in the 
box-office. 
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VARIATIONETTES 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Whenever you hear young singers or players 
complain that they never have had a chance, tell 
them to visit Joseph Plunkett, manager of the 
Strand Theater. He says that he will listen to the 
neglected artists, and not only do it in one instance 
but all the time. “To be heard at these auditions,” 
adds Mr. Plunkett, “all that anyone need do is to 
write me a simple letter applying for the appoint- 
ment.” 

nRe 

Monsieur. Denys Cochin, of the French Academy, 
must have been reading the Musica Courter, for 
in the Figaro he writes: “Carpentier makes 2,500,- 
000 francs, and M. Branly makes his usual daily 
22 frances.” M. Branly, it appears, is “the famous 
physicist, electrician, inventor, wireless-telegraph 
man, professor, writer, savant, Edouard Branly, one 
of the celebrities and honors of France.” Mon- 
sieur Cochin—making a virtue of necessity, we be- 
lieve—shows that the physical victory of Dempsey 
really is a great spiritual and moral advance for 
France: 

Dare I express the joy which the defeat of that young 
hero has caused me, after carefully thinking it over? See 
him returning victorious, with a fleet of ships and airplanes. 
Paris, a part of France even, would have been seized by a 
fit of madness and the attack wouldn’t have been transitory, 
France would have become a nation of bexers, She would 
have taken her place in the group of peoples where this sort 
of glory counts. The punches of M. Dempsey have vacci- 
nated us against this sort of ambition, which would have 
cost us time and money and made us ridiculous, 

nRme*, 


France, it strikes us, is one of the few countries 
in the world which has no native or even favorite 
athletic sport, as America has baseball and boxing, 
England cricket and football, Spain bull fighting, 
Germany and Scandinavia gymnastics, Japan wrest- 
ling and jiu jitsu, Cuba pélota, Canada hockey and 
lacrosse. Horse racing, cock fighting, coursing, 
polo, fox hunting, tennis, field athletics, motor and 
yacht racing have found only limited favor with the 
French people, who certainly are not a sporting na- 
tion. Sporting nations do not, as a rule, rank high 
in artistic achievement, as Monsieur Cochin hints 
rightly. England and America, leaders of sports, 
are far behind France, Italy, Germany, Austria, 
Holland, Russia, as producers of truly: great crea- 
tive art. 

eRe 

In an address delivered not long ago before the 
English seminar of the University of Berlin, the 
lecturer informed his hearers that “America, eco- 
nomically and politically is the land of great aver- 
ages, the land of mass and quantity. In art it is the 
land of- the universal Philistine, the pioneer and the 
victorious Puritan. It is a Colonial land, the land 
of the triumphant plebeian.” We are not great in 
literature because we are “a democracy without 
democratic values and have arrived at the opposite 
pole of a political absolutism.” In American litera- 
ture, “passion is reduced to false and vapid senti- 
mentality—beauty is feared and prettiness wor- 
shipped—the cleansing, elevating spirit of tragedy 
is loathed and replaced by brutal sensationalism ; 
realism is taboo and romanticism rampant.” The 
American is auto-intoxicated; “moral cowardice, 
the fear of telling the truth, especially about Amer- 
ica and the American has made him as was inevit- 
able, the victim of his own illusions, sensitiveness 
and vanity.” Another reason for our parlous state 
as seen by the lecturer is our press “the newspaper 
and magazine press of the United States. This 
press is the library, the school and the church of the 
common man. . . The war has revealed the 
dishonesty and unbelievable corruption of this press 
as nothing has ever done before. This press 
has now become suspect—but its power over its vic- 
tims is almost as mighty as ever. This tor- 
rent of falsehood, of suppressed or garbled news, of 
sensation and filth, of folly, hideous and slipshod 
English, vulgarity and bad taste, is poured into the 
soul of the American people day after day. 

Is it to be wondered at that the delicate flower of a 
national literature cannot bloom in soil swept by 
these tornadoes, these avalanches of a corrupt and 
frenzied journalism?” 

zn R 

Americans may resent the foregoing indictment 
and regard it as the malevolent prejudice of a Ger- 
man inimical to this country, but what are we to say 
when Andrew Fleming West, dean of the Graduate 
School, Princeton University, comes along, speaks 
of American “lunch counter education” (as he did, 
according to the Herald, at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the American Classical League) and asserts 
that one-half of the population of our land is illiter- 


ate or very nearly so. He put it into figures as fol- 
lows: “The revelations regarding the four million 
men enlisted for service in the world war show 
that nearly one-fourth of them were illiterate, in the 
primitive, simple sense of the word. If we add to 
them another fourth, that lying nearest to the illiter- 
ate belt, persons of slight and insufficient educa- 
tion, we shall have one-half of the whole popula- 
tion of the land either illiterate or very insufficiently 
educated.” ; : 
nrme*e 

That is one of the reasons why it is so difficult 
to maintain a permanent Grand Opera in Schenec- 
tady, and a permanent symphony orchestra in Fond- 
du-lac, while many a city of their size in Germany 
and Austria continues to have both the Opera and 
the orchestra even during the present period of 
economic stress, low finances, and poor victualling. 


“Has Knut Hamsun’s new book, ‘Pan’ anything 
to do with music critics?” asks S. E. Wilbur, of 
Searsdale, N.Y, 

2 ee 

The Nation (August 3) contains an interesting 
sketch, “Fifteen Minutes with Richard Strauss,” by 
Henrietta Straus. She saw him not long ago at 
the State (formerly Royal) Opera House in Vienna, 
where he refused to give her an “interview,”” but 
told her that he is now scoring his latest work, a 
light three-act opera in small form, for small or- 
chestra, 4 la Mozart. It is to be finished in a 
year. Strauss was not certain that he would con- 
duct at the Metropolitan next winter, and growled 
“They won’t pay me enough.” The composer’s wife 
said that they would like to live in New York but 
cannot afford the expense. “America has no un- 
derstanding of Europe,” was a Straussian dictum; 
“Salzburg needs a festival auditorium but that 
would cost a million dollars. America ought to give 
it.” The reporter of the conversation was aston- 
ished, because, as she writes, “only a short time be- 
fore, on my way to the opera house, I had passed 
a man who had fainted from hunger in front of one 
of those cruelly glittering shops that line the Karnt- 
nerstrasse, and the mute sympathy and white, blood- 
less faces of the gravely staring crowd were still 
haunting me. It seemed to me that Austria had 
more immediate needs for our millions than festival 
houses.” The American newspaper woman asked 
Strauss why America should give the money to Salz- 
burg, and he answered, “Because America has no 
culture. Culture will always come from Europe. 
America needs Europe. Europe does not need 
America—only her dollars.” Mrs. Strauss declared 
that she would like to see her husband at the Metro- 
politan, but he interrupted with: “I will not go 
through what Mahler and Mottl had to endure. 
Anyway I will stay in America only a month. | 
will not give a year of my life to America.” When 
his wife pleaded that there is no money in Vienna, 
Richard retorted, “One needs no money here in 
Vienna.” All of which proves that Strauss is no 
diplomat but also that he is not the money-grabber 
whom his enemies paint with such savage rapture. 

eRe 


The opinions of any man, at this moment, about 
any other country, have no standing in the court 
of common sense. This is not a time for interna- 
tional criticism but for individual and_ national 
house-cleaning. Strauss is likely to change his 
opinion about America. And if not, America will 
be able to survive his dislike, which, however pro- 
nounced it may be, does not lessen the beauty of 
his own songs and the loveliness of his ‘“Rosen- 
kavalier” and “Death and Transfiguration,” 

7 a 

Community singing in Central Park last Sunday. 

What—is that queer musical sport flourishing still ? 
Ree 

Even stranger is the fact that Chicago, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Baltimore and other American cities are 
enjoying summer opera while New York has none. 
The so called “opera mad” metropolis appears to be 
only partially demented, with its lunacy strictly a 
winter manifestation. 

ners 

New York’s annual season of operatic dementia 
will begin, therefore, on September 26, when For- 
tune Gallo is scheduled to give his regular four 
weeks or more of San Carlo performances at the 
Manhattan. 

a2ee*e 
Troy, N. Y., July 27, 1921. 
Dear Epitor: 

I have been satisfied for quite a while to do part of my 

hearing through your ears via the good editorial page, but 
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now for the first time hast thou given me doubt. I hope 
your opinion of Riccardo Pick-Magniagalli’s efforts is not 
unanimously upheld. 

| hadn't the good fortune to hear the ballet music to 
which you refer and might not have liked it if I had. 
However, another of his efforts has given such great 
pleasure that I feel a friend, though a stranger, and am 
impelled to send this letter as an humble appreciation 

It is his violin-piano sonata. It is “new,” but not too 
new. In it I find fine melody, unusual but acceptable 
rhythm, nice developments, interesting dialogues, and 
some rather radical progressions that still seem harmoni 
ous. From first to last it is interesting. I am convinced 
he has a message to deliver. 

Yours truly, . Puimir CONKLIN 

P.S.—Now that this is off my mind, I will proceed to 
future enjoyment of your page. 

nme, 

At the Capitol Theater they are showing pictures 
of the sinking of the surrendered German warships 
by bombing-planes which used the Teutonic boats 
as targets, and before the films begin the orchestra 
plays a short contrapuntal arrangement of “Yankee 
Doodle” and the “Meistersinger” prelude. Verily, 
the uses of music are many. 

nee 

“Is there no limit to Scotti’s versatility?” asks 
Pietro; “he’s an opera singer, financier, fancy 
spaghetti inventor, turf plunger, society beau, and 
impresario, and now he opens ‘Scotti’s Restaurant,’ 
Twenty-third street between Ninth and tenth ave 
nues, with dinner at 35 cents—thereby proving him 
self to be also a public benefactor.” 

nRme 

When the Pilgrims relanded at Plymouth Rock 
the other day during the tercentenary celebration, 
they heard Indian music played by a symphony or 
chestra, which was a distinct advantage over the 
original Mayflower tourists who were more familiar 
with the red man’s war whoop and his obligato of 
arrows. 

znRme 

An extremely amusing cable article from London 

was this one in last Sunday’s New York Herald 


WHAT GOOD IS MUSIC? ASKS ENGLISH JUDGE 
Some Propte Onyect to Lawyers, Revort In Court 
New York Herald Bureau ) 


London, July 30, 5 

The intrinsic value of music became a subject of contro- 
versy in the Court of Chancery when Justice Eve heard a 
summons relating to the estate of the late Sir Joseph 
Beecham and the allowance by the trustees of £20,000 to 
Sir Thomas Beecham when the trustees asked for guidance 
as to whether they should continue the payments. 

“Sir Thomas Beecham has spent a fortune in advancing 
music in this country,” said the solicitor. 

“Well, what good is that?” asked Justice Eve 

“That is a question on which opinions differ,” retorted 
the counsel. “Your lordship may not approve, but many 
people take an entirely different view. You must remem 
ber that there are a great many people who object to law 
yers, so there is no allowing for tastes.” 

The justice joined in the general laughter and later or- 
dered the payments to be continued. 

nee 

His Holiness, the Pope, is disturbed because of 
the gay atmosphere and the continuous drinking and 
dancing parties introduced into Jerusalem by the 
Allied occupation, Our New York music publish 
ers of popular ditties should set the idea to music 
without loss of time, and for a title we offer, free 
of charge, “Jazzing in Jerusalem.” 

RneRe*e 

Nilly (at the Stadium) : “They are playing Saint 
Saéns’ ‘Phaeton.’’ 

Willy: “If he had called it ‘Motor’ they’d have 
to play it quicker, wouldn’t they ?” 

nme 

Things we think of when some conductors con 
duct: 

Do the double bass players ever get tired from 
standing ? 

Is the second trombone jealous of the first, and 
the third of the second ? 

Does the conductor imagine that the audience is 
looking at his back all the time? 

How many instruments renig and how many play 
wrong notes in the battle eposide of Strauss’ “A 
Hero’s Life’? 

What does a drum player think of when he has 
234 measures of pause in a Mozart adagio? 

Why are skirts so short and symphonies so long ? 

Can a man blow his own trumpet and yet be 
modest ? 

Why not drop lighted fire crackers into the bow! 
of the tuba? 

Suppose a tired clarinetist, working at a cabaret 
the night before, suddenly and absent mindedly he 
gan to jazz the “lamentoso” of the “Pathetique’’ 
symphony ? 

Could a cross eyed conductor give the proper cues 
with his baton? 

Can a man play the oboe and be a man for a’ that 

LEONARD LIEBLING 





CREDITS 

lhe fact that men like Nicholas De Vore, editor 
of the University Course, and Rudolf Ganz, asso- 
ciate editor of the same excellent compilation, rec- 
ommend a system of credits for music in our public 

hools is encouraging, and will, no doubt, ultimately 
results which can scarcely be 
foreseen at present. Such courses of study as the 
Series, the University Course and 
less relative value and breadth, 
desigued to give schools means by 
which the work of outside teachers, teachers who 
do their work in their own studios and are not even 
affiliated with the may be controlled. 

School credits may, of course, be given merely upon 
the unsupported testimony of the teacher who se- 
lects at random pieces to be played by the pupil, 
and who gives just as much instruction in harmony, 
ight other side branches of music 
study, as he sees fit, or none at all, But such a sys- 
tem is evidently full ef danger, just as full of dan- 
would be such a system applied to the regu- 
work, School boards have seen clearly 
enough that it is essential in the ordinary academic 
that a certain, definite course should be out 
that certain books should be completed within 
specified time, and that a_ certain 
marking and = grading should be 

Such methods are far from perfect, 
hut they are being constantly improved upon, so that 
the time is not far distant when the marking and 
grading of a child will actually represent the extent 
of the child’s learning. 

But is it possible that any such systematic per- 
fection could be attained in giving credit for out 
side music study unless the pupils were required to 
work through, at least relatively, the same course of 
‘tudy? Evidently not. There must be some definite 
tasks to perform and, per- 
formed, certain definite 
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he mere fact that schools are giving credits 1s 
in a measure a guarantee that the public schools 
will ultimately insist upon some particular course of 


study. Whether they will choose wisely or not it is 
difficult to There have been accusations of 
“politics” in the regular school branches, accusa- 
tions which may or may not be founded, and 
may creep into the selection of a course of 
music study 

Meantime, 
the musicians themselves have not evinced any 
together” spirit, have not formed any strong, na- 
tional association with enough power and wealth 
to take control of the situation. With all due respect 
to the National Music Teachers’ Association, that 
hody cannot claim any great national scope or im- 
portance, and will never arrive at any importance 
so long as its local branches are run as mutual ad- 
miration societies. 

What could be more shocking, and almost, one 
might say, discouraging, than to go to a meeting of 
an association which should be discussing matters of 
national import, and to find its members applauding 
each other’s playing or efforts at composition, or 
the expression of their views upon insignificant de- 
tails of teaching, or even telling their experiences 
abroad, or at school, or with some famous teacher, 
just random talks or random exhibitions of virtuos- 
ity, such as would be quite in place at a studio tea 
but are nothing less than useless at a meeting of a 
serious minded society confronted with problems 
for which no adequate solution has yet been found 
and upon which the life and future of American 
music largely depends! 

There are notable exceptions, of course, and music 
teachers’ associations are, in many instances, doing 
excellent work, but the above paragraph presents 
a picture with which most of us are all too familiar, 
and which we view with mingled pity and despair. 

Is tt any wonder that many of our leading teach- 
ers refuse to associate themselves with such an or- 
ganization, or, if they are members, rarely or never 
attend meetings? You will say that their attitude 
is reprehensible. And so it is—but you must re- 
member that many of these musicians—artists—do 
not consider these others—teachers who are not art- 
musicians at all unless these teachers rise to 
a place @f unusual eminence in their profession. 

Plain speaking, this, but spoken in the interest 
of our musical welfare. A mere statement of fact, 
not of our opinion but of the opinions of those to 
whom we refer. And yet, may there not be some 
foundation for that opinion? The test of musi- 
cianship is music. A community with many resi- 
dent musicians who can play or sing, compose or 
conduct, who can give interpretations of the classics, 
will stand high musically, wil! attract musicians to 
it, will arouse an interest in music, will develop 
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local talent if there is any, will raise the musical 
taste of the people. And, conversely, a community 
with many musicians who cannot or will not play, 
even though they are tremendously learned, will not 
advance rapidly. It is not sufficient to talk about 
music. Music must be heard to make an impres- 
sion. 

But if the musicians themselves set up this dis- 
tinction, and if the more practically efficient of the 
musicians refuse to join actively in any association 
of musicians, then what is to become of the school 
credit system? Even now the teaching in some 
schools confines itself largely to sets of test ques- 
tions of the most impractical sort. And if such 
schools give credits for outside music study, they 
are likely to give them for the same sort of knowl- 
edge. It is a thousand times more useful to be 
able to play or sing a major scale than to name its 
intervals, a thousand times more useful to be able to 
play or sing a melody than to be able to “recite” it 

In the vast majority of schools and school boards 
there is no one person in authority, or even in an 
advisory capacity, who has any practical knowledge 
of music or of that which constitutes efficiency in 
music. And yet it is becoming increasingly evident 
with every passing year that the schools are awak- 
ening to their responsibility in the matter of the 
arts, in the matter, in fact, of vocational training. 
If the State makes a certain school course compul- 
cannot refuse to afford ample opportunity 
To do sO 
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for the development of individual talent. 


HE ART OR HEAD? 


Intellectual music is about as silly as emotional 
mathematics. What is intellectual music? What 
do the critics mean when they call some songs weak 
and sentimental, and talk about the mentality of 
Bach or Brahms? Music is an art. The part that 
science plays is to make the art more effectual. But 
the purely scientific appeal of music is very small. 
Music as a science divorced from art is foredoomed 
to failure, because a scientific problem in music is 
of no use whatever, and fails to stir the emotions. 
The composers of the Netherland school, some four 
hundred years ago, constructed music, so called, in 
which the science of complicated part writing and 
the mathematical devices of canon and fugue were 
substituted for the art of stirring the emotions. 
The school died, first, because it produced little art, 
and secondly, because its science was of no impor- 
tance in the scientific world. 

It has become a kind of fashion to place the emo- 
tions on a lower plane than the intellect. Many 
men would be glad to be considered all intellect 
and devoid of emotions. But, of course, such a 
creature does not exist. The desire to be consid- 
ered intellectual is in itself an emotional impulse. 
Emotion of some sort is the chief ingredient of 
our makeup. It is the foundation and the greater 
part of the superstructure. Intellectual develop- 
ment is a recent phase in our existence. For un- 
numbered centuries our primordial ancestors were 
guided almost entirely by instinct and feelings. 
Even in these modern and_ so-called intellectual 
days emotion is the mainspring of our actions. 


In Hazlitt’s essay “On the Character of Lord 
Chatham” is to be found a description of an ora- 
tor’s powers: 

Calm inquiry, sober truth, and speculative indifference will 
never carry any point. The passions are contagious; and 
we cannot contend against opposite passions with nothing 
but naked reason. The multitude will always be in- 
clined to side with that party whose passions are the most 
inflamed, and whose prejudices are the most inveterate. 


sober truth, and speculative indif- 
ference will never compose music. Purely intel- 
lectual music, if any such music ever could be 
written, would not endure one season in competi- 
tion with music that touched the emotions. 

The difficulty in composing music is not in the 
expressing of sentiment and feeling, but in making 
the sentiment and feeling strong and_ elevated 
enough to stir the emotions and please the taste 
of intellectual and cultured hearers. The music we 
condemn as sentimental rubbish is really weak in 
sentiment and shallow in emotion. 

Bach’s music was neglected for nearly a century 
because it had so much external resemblance to the 
unemotional musical mathematics of the school 
which was swept aside by the melodic music first 
made pre-eminent by Haydn and _ glorified by 
Mozart. But in the course of time, the musical 
world discovered that Bach had deeper and 
stronger emotions than either Haydn or Mozart, 
and the old composer who was condemned as intel- 
lectual is now exalted as a musical tone poet. 
Haydn is practically neglected, not because he is 
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would ‘be to refuse to the individual the right to 
earn a livelihood by the only means suited to his 
limitations. 

Since, therefore, the schools are gradually en- 
croaching upon the rights of the private teacher, 
it is becoming a practical necessity, as well as a 
duty, for the teachers to make themselves such a 
power in the community that they will have a voice, 

least in an advisory capacity, in the regulations 
promulgated to control school music work and school 
music credits. 

There are many artist-teachers who refuse to 
associate themselves with any such union of musi- 
cians, and who refuse even to examine into the 
merits of such systems of teaching as the Univer- 
sity Course, the Progressive Series, or any other 
modern Gradus and Parnassum. That is, to use a 
very mild term, a mistaken attitude. Real devotion 
to art carries with it the necessity of taking an 
active part in its advancement, é¢ven, one might 
say, its protection, 

Let us have a national union of all professional 
musicians, headed by figures of international note 
who reside permanently in America. ‘There are so 
many objects or objectives for such a union that it 
is impossible to outline them here, but the first of 
all, the first and the last, is to give the musician, as 
a musician, his proper standing before the world 
so that no action affecting music can be taken by 
State, municipality, or school without the musi- 
cians being consulted. 


intellectual, but because his emotional appeal is not 
very strong today. 

When the philosopher, Herbert Spe cer, was 
eighty-two he published an essay on “Feeling versus 
Intellect.” His mature judgment told him that 
“were it fully understood that the emotions are 
the masters and the intellect the servant, it would 
be seen that little can be done by improving the 
servant while the masters remain unimproved. Im- 
proving the servant does but give the masters more 
power of achieving their ends.” 

In another essay published at the same time, 
called “The Purpose of Art,” Spencer says: 

Many years ago, in the days when I had free admission 
for two to the Royal Italian Opera, and when, as men- 
tioned in her Life, I frequently took George Ehot as my 
companion, I remember once remarking to her how much 
the tendency to analyze the effects we were listening to de- 
ducted from the enjoyment of them: my remark calling 
forth full assent. Consciousness having at any moment 
but a limited capacity, it results that part of its area cannot 
be occupied in one way without decreasing the area which 
can be occupied in another way. The antagonism between 
intellectual appreciation and emotional satisfaction is essen- 
tially the same as one which lies at the root of our mental 
structure—the antagonism between sensation and percep- 
tion; and it runs up throughout the whole content of mind, 
rising to such partial conflicts between thought and. feeling 
as those which accompany critical judgments of music. 

Evidently, then, the music critics are to blame for 
this talk about intellectual music. They hear so 
much music that their’ feelings become music-proof 
in time. They early acquire the habit of analyzing 
music and musicians. Consequently, with emotions 
on the wane and analysis on the increase, they 
honestly come to think eventually that intellect in 
music is of more importance than emotion. 

Spencer says further that: 

When we come to the alleged higher meaning of music 
to that instruction which a composer is assumed to utter 
and the listener to comprehend—we have yet a_ further 
interference with the true end. The intellectual element 
intrudes still more on the emotional element Any cul- 
ture-effect which may rightly be recognized must be con- 
sequent on the excitement of the superior emotions, . 

But the primary purpose of music is neither instruction nor 
culture but pleasure; and this is an all-sufficient purpose. 

The general public will forever find its pleasure 
in music that comes from what is metaphorically 
called the heart and it is inevitable that certain crit- 
ical writers on music will believe that art has an 
intellectual basis. They will continue to teach that 
music has a nobler purpose in life than merely to 
give pleasure. In literature, such writers always 
tack a moral onto their verses. They think that 
poetry does not fulfil its mission unless it gives a 
little wholesome advice. But we agree with Spen- 
cer that the primary purpose of music is to give 
pleasure. Perhaps some composers find it easier to 
produce intellectual music than to give pleasure. 


ee 
IN THE LIMELIGHT AGAIN 


At the moment of hurrying to press, our latest 
cable from Paris seems to have been delayed, so it 
cannot be stated with certainty whether Millionaire 
Cochran and his just-short-of-a-year bride, Ganna 
Walska, who came near singing with the Chicago 
Opera last season, are legally separated, just sep- 
arated without any legality or still only plucking 
daisy petals. 
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A GENERAL EDUCATION 
FOR MUSIC STUDENTS 


Should a Music Student Who Intends to Make Music a Career Either as Artist or Teacher 
Have a High School or College Education? 
, 








THOSE EIGHT YEARS TO 
THE MUSIC TEACHER 
ARTICLE VIII 
The following letter from E. A. Haesener, conductor 


of the Erie Philharmonic Orchestra, commends our views 
and may therefore be printed without comment : 
To the Musical Courier: 

The articles being written in the current issues of the 
MusicaL Courter on “A General Education for Music 
Students” should prove of great interest to musical edu- 
cators and students throughout the country, There will 
be many who will throw up their hands in horror when 
they read the arguments against a high school or college 
education for those who really intend to make a career 
either as artist or teacher. Ten years ago I would have 
felt the same way; in fact, I was very active in setting the 
literary standard very high for graduation in the conserva- 
tory of a well known college at which [ taught—in fact, a 
high school diploma was demanded. The writer of this 
article received a good literary education and knows its 
value, but | must agree with the writer of “A General 
Education for Music Students,” that he who wants to 
make a musical career must begin early and cannot afford 
to lose four years seeking a high school diploma if he 
wants to make a success as an artist. 

There is no doubt that the study of harmony and coun- 
terpoint are better for the music student than geometry 
and algebra, and will require as much concentration on the 
part of the student if not more. It would be far more 
profitable for a music student to learn to read the score 
of the fifth symphony or “Tannhauser” and get its full 
meaning than to have a knowledge of Virgil, and I believe 
it would require as much intellect. Solfege, memorizing, 
and other subjects could be easily substituted for studies 
that would seem impractical for those who wanted to 
specialize in the study of music, 

| am a vocal teacher and am grateful for a broad musi- 
cal education, which, however, can be tremendously im- 
proved upon. A differentiation should be made in the 
requirements of a vocal student and those of piano or 
violin. I believe a singer should be a deep student of 
literature. The average vocal student does not begin his 
vocal studies as early as the instrumentalist, and although 
he should learn to play the piano, it would not be expected 
that he be a finished player. And so instead of studying 
geometry and algebra and Virgil the vocal student could 
study English literature and languages, such as Italian or 
French and German to better advantage. And not study 
them as most of our high school students do, but in such 
a way that they in time can sing intelligently in these 
languages. 

A general education the music student can acquire in 
time if he wants it. An education better perhaps than he 
ever would get if he finished high school or college and 
looking upon the diploma as the end of the road as far as 
education is concerned. Apropos of this subject, “The 
Education of Henry Adams,” which I commend to my 
readers as one of the finest books of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury along these lines, bears me out to a great extent in 
the above statement. The artist has the opportunity to 
travel, to mix with men and women of affairs; he has the 
greatest opportunity to study human nature; he is bound 
to have his ups and downs as he climbs the ladder, far 
more so than the average youth who enters business or 
some other profession; and all these things will, benefit 
him far more than he ‘would have gained out of his four 
years in high school or college. There are thousands 
studying for the musical profession, hopeless of ever 
achieving the goal of their ambition. Why? Because they 
have a high school or college education and no musical 


education; because they began too late in life. A young 
girl or boy enters high school with the view of becoming 
a school teacher. After this come the four years of col- 
lege. They spent eight years in studying preparing to 
teach school. Is it not reasonable to expect that if that 
same boy or girl had decided to become a music teacher 
and instead of spending four years in college and four 
years in high school had spent those eight years specializ- 
ing for the teaching of music, our country would soon 
see the benefits of it musically? As it is, behold the army 
of poorly equipped music teachers throughout the coun- 
try! I believe, however, the standard of teaching is im- 
proving wonderfully, 

We must concede that the average artist, and especially 
those of highest achievements, are intelligent, broadminded, 
and well educated. It would be exceedingly interesting to 
hear their views on this subject. It would also be interest- 
ing to know how many had a high school or college edu- 
cation. Of course, we know that even some have attended 
a university, but are they in the majority? 

The writer is optimistic regarding the musical future of 
this country. The greatest teachers of the world have 
come and are coming to our shores, and in due course of 
time their influence as musical educators will be felt in 
our national life. 

(Signed) E. A. HAgsENeR, 


TOO LONG DRAWN OUT 
ARTICLE IX 


614 Cable Building, 
Chicago, Ill, July 6, 1921, 
To the Musicai Courier 

I am exceedingly interested in Miss Hatcher's letter regarding the 
possibility of combining a college education and a specialized study 
of music, 

Although it is not easy, I feel that it can be done. There is a 
very vital fault in connection with our general educational systems 
I think. It is too long drawn out, especially in the grammar school 
years. The average age for entrance into college is eighteen years, 
I believe. The college course is four years, and consequently the 
young girl is twenty-two years upon completion of her studies, This 
is a very advanced age to begin to specialize in music 

Now instead of spending so many unnecessary years in prepara 
tion for college, is it not a good idea to eliminate some of these 
superfluous years through a little extra studying in the summer time, 
in order that the ambitious young student may have a taste of the 
college period, the most glorious and helpful part of the educational 
system. 

I am speaking from personal experience. Having desired from a 
child to become a concert pianist, | still had ambitions for a college 
education, My wise father, at one time a professor of psychology, 
realized that it was necessary for me to enter college very young 
in order to combine the two successfully. 

Consequently, through a little extra studying in the summer time, 
I cut down the grammar and high school years to such an extent 
that I entered Swarthmore College at fourteen years of age. In 
asmuch as I was then studying piano with Wassili Safonoft I was 
required. to practise a great deal. Hence I arranged my college 
course so that my required number of periods came on three 
alternate days only, instead of spreading them over the whole week 
The periods were confined to mornings, and as there were no 
classes on the days following, I could practise four hours in the 
afternoons and evenings of my college days. On the alternate free 
days I could practise as much as I wished, I took English literatur: 
Dante, history, higher mathematics, Latin, and, most important of 
all, courses in modern languages, 

For three years I pursued my musical and college education in 
this way, without detriment to health or interference with piano 
practise. Before I had reached the age of seventeen I went abroad 
to study with Ossip Gabrilowitsch, and in spite of a college educa 
tion, was the youngest member of his class, 

The years in college I have never regretted, as they constituted a 
truly glorious, broadening experience, and I am sure have been a 
great source of help 

This, I think, is a possible way of solving the problem, and it is 
not nearly as difficult as it may seem. It only takes a little 
managing and system, 

Combined with regular outdoor exercise, it ought not to injure 
the health, 

In colleges where there are music departments it ought to be still 
easier to manage, My college was a Quaker institution, and conse 
quently music did not count towards a degree 

‘ery sincerely, 


(Signed) Cecite pe Horvata-. 





MADRID ROYAL OPERA IN NEED OF REFORM 


Native Composers Virtually Unrecognized—Growth of Spanish Opera—Past Season, Better Than Usual, Dominated 
by Wagner 


Madrid, July 1, 1921.—My last article finished with a 
brief reference to the opera in Spain. The subject, which 
is the theme of my present letter, has two aspects, namely : 
Spanish opera and foreign opera in Spain. 

The first has been the subject of discussion for the whole 
of the past generation. One believed, so it seems, that all 
it was necessary to do in order to create Spanish opera was 
to sing in the Spanish idiom. And for a whole epoch at 
the end of the eighteenth century, the best Spanish com- 
posers, such as Terradellas or Martin y Soler—whom even 
Mozart admired—were absolutely Italian opera writers, 
writing their melodies in the Italian tongue, so to speak. 
They affected an alien style, which, since the coming of the 
Zourbons to Spain at the beginning of the century, had 
dominated everything. The popular tonadilla alone had suc- 
ceeded in escaping the Italian invasion and keeping its 
typical Spanish flavor. 

In the nineteenth century, then, there were in Spain only 
musicians who made Italian music and writers of popular 
music whose facile vein ran in the theatrical channels of 
the “zarzuela.”’ The operas of Carnicer, of Genovés, of 
Gomis and many others were sung in Italian, and this prac- 
tice continued to the third quarter of the century when (in 
1874) Felipe Pedrell, founder of Spanish nationalism, made 
his debut with an Italian opera, “L’ultimo Abencerragio.” 
Although several musicians made efforts to write operas in 
their mother tongue, their music remained altogether 
Italian. 

Toward the end of the century the question as to what 
constituted Spanish opera was the great point of discussion 
among composers, critics and amateurs. The best thinkers 


understood that Spanish texts alone did not make Spanish 
opera, and that with its Italian music this sort of opera 
would be hardly more than a translation. However, one 
saw that the zarzuela, daughter of the old and popular 
tonadilla, preserved much more nearly the character of the 
Spanish people. 

Musicians, therefore, tried to inject into their Italianate 
operas certain rhythms, certain airs and certain subjects bor 
rowed from the zarzuela—an eclectism whose bad taste 
insured rapid decay. Others wanted to raise the zarzuela 
to the category of opera—a simple matter, they thought, if 
one sang the text all the way through and eliminated the 
spoken parts. In this way was created the zarzuela grande, 
but not yet the Spanish opera. 

Before German music made its great progress in Spain 
there were only the efforts of Messrs. Serrano, Breton, 
Chapi and some others in the direction of real Spanish 
opera. They, indeed, came nearer and nearer to success, 
but one very important element was still lacking: a mu- 
sician of the race, a great musician, Spanish through and 
through. 

. Fevire Pepree. 


It is in this spirit that Felipe Pedrell preached the return 
to the great classic traditions of Spain—that of the great 
polyphonists of the sixteenth century and the instrumental 
composers of the seventeenth. A similar return, made in 
the spirit of the Spanish folk song, Pedrell himself intended 
in his trilogy, “The Pyrenees,” and in “La Celestina,’ 
which are the two great monuments of Spanish music 

(Continued on page 33.) 
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I SEE THAT 





The San Carlo Opera Company gave a concert at Sing 
Sing Prison on July 27. 

Opera at the Paris Opera is in a precarious condition just 
now. 

The Goldman Concert Band will not play at Columbia 
University during the week of August 7. 

Alexander oa has appeared 225 times in concerts 
and recitals in Holland in the last seven years. 

The engagement is reported of Italo Montemezzi te Kath- 
erine Leith, 

Anna Case was seized with an attack of acute indigestion 
while giving a concert at Ocean Grove. 
William Wade Hinshaw has offered Lottice Howell a con 
tract to sing with the Society of American Singers. 
Adolf Tandler will conduct the third of the Mozart Fes- 
tival concerts at Salzburg 

Leo Ornstein is putting the finishing touches on a sonata 
for two pianos 

The MacPhail School of Music in Minneapolis will erect 
a new home 2s soon as plans can be completed 

Chicago papers published a story of a $35,000 leak in the 
accounts of the Chicago Opera, but the report later 
was denied by the attorney of that company 

The Newark (N. J.) Oratorio Society has closed its forty 
second consecutive season 


Nyiregyhazi is said to have actually played the piano at 
the age of two. 

“Golden Girl Chocolates” are named after May Peterson, 
the “Golden Girl of the Metropolitan.” 

The California Federation of Music Clubs offers prizes for 
compositions by composers of California 


Nelson Illingworth’s pupils have prevailed upon him to 
continue teaching in New York all summer 

Mabelle Addison, contralto, scored a success in concert at 
Atlantic City on July 21 

Mischa Levitzki says that it is his intention to play in pub 


lic only every second year, 
It is reported that Mme. Lipkowska will sing the title rol 
in “The Merry Widow” in the Savage production 
Even though it is the middle of summer, New York is 
having two sets of symphonic concerts at the same 
time. 

Theodore Bauer is to have charge of the European office 
in Paris of the National Concerts, In 


Mrs. Oscar Hammerstein has filed two bankruptey peti 
tions, 
Asheville, N. ¢ 
It is the ambition of Frederick Knight Logan, the com 
“Missouri Waltz,.” to write classical musi 


, is to have its music week August 8 to 13 


poser of 

Ninety per cent of the dances taught at Denishawn are 
the creations of Ted Shawn. 

Frieda Hempel will give ten more concerts in Europe be 
fore she returns from abroad 

In Dominion Park, Montreal, where Sousa’s Band played 
for nine days, the attendance was 180,000 

Eric De Lamarter’s new overture, “Old New England 
will be played by the Cleveland Orchestra next season 

Ethelynde Smith will start a third tour to the Pacitic Coast 
during the first week o | 


October 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis Rogers gave a reception in Lon 
don on July 15 

May Mukle has returned from abroad and is 
at Pittsfield, Mass 

Louis H, Bourdon announces that ¢ 
can tour is booked solidly 


vacationing 


lement’s entire Ameri- 


The recent Zurich Festival was a great success 

hautauqua, N, \ 

An excellent program was arranged for the 1921 com 
mencement of the American Institute of Normal 
Methods 

\ man by the name of F. W. Hutsell tried to pass for John 
McCormack in Arkansas 

On July 26, all the principal moving picture and vaude 
ville houses in New York gave two weeks’ notice of 


July 16 was American Legion Day at ¢ 


dismissal to the members ot their orchestras 
Very large audiences are attending the concerts at the 
Stadium, where Victor Herbert is wielding the baton 
Charles Cooper’s managers are booking an extensive tour 


for him for next season 
Lucile du Pre, violinist, died in Denver, Colo., July 8 


Alfred Cortot’s coming American tour has been limited to 


sixty engagements 

Mrs. Cecil Frankel, of California, ha 
manship of the Extension 
N. F. M. (¢ 

Reinald Werrenrath, the American baritone, is a great 
favorite with English audiences 

The Gray-Lhevinnes are arranging many novelti for 
their programs for next season 

The regular summer concerts of the United States Marine 
Band on the White House lawn have been resumed 

Estelle Liebling visited Galli-Curci at he 
in Highmoupt, N. Y. 


accepted the chair 
Department of the 


ummer estate 


Birdice Blye, the pianist of Chicago, has returned from a 
three and one-half months’ stay in California 

Sergei Klibansky has commenced his second season of 
master classes at the Cornish School, Seatth 


It is rumored that Millionaire Cochran and Ganna Walska 
are having matrimonial troubles 





American artists are well received in lLondor 
Native composers in Madrid are virtually unrecognized 
All the world mourns the death of Caruso 
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.CARUSO DIES IN NAPLES 
(Continued from page 5.) 
Niola for instruction, and the insistence of this good lady 
that her pupil discard the Neapolitan dialect resulted, one 
rly evening, in a clash. Responding carelessly (in the 
politan dialect) to a question put to him, Enrico was 
amazed on receiving a vigorous slap in the face 


the lad re 


Smarting internally under this punishment, é 
tutoring 


on his own account, further 


ived to discontinue, 
from this source. He would leave home every evening, with 
his books under his arm, but instead of proceeding to Sig 
orina Niola’s residence Enrico would wander down to the 
railway tracks and play with his boy friends rhere his 
father found him one evening, and the result was that the 
oolboy soon afterward became a draftsman’s appren 
tice in the De Luca Mechanical Laboratories. 
But even the progress young Enrico made—-which it ap 
ca va ry rapid-—did not win an increase above the 
nnies he was paid for a day's work of ten hours 
the course of time he ‘resigned’ his position, joined the 
ces of his father at the Meuricoffre plant, and was ad 
need rapidly that he found himself during a temporary 
Vhnve of the senior Caruso, the acting superintendent.” 
Cart first singing was done as a boy contralto in one 
of ip hurches. When he was sixteen his mother died 
and the boy was so shocked that it was some time before he 
resumed singing Soon his voice began to change, and his 
ise choirmaster advised him to give up singing entirely for 
a while. When the tenor voice had established itself, Enrico 
began to pick up little sums by singing in various cafes. A 


heard him when he was seventeen, told him that the 


patron 

voice was wrongly produced and took him to a teacher, but 
after a dozen or so lessons he concluded that he knew more 
about singing than the teacher and quit. In 1891, nineteen 
years of age, he was singing at a seaside hotel near Naples 
when he was heard by Edoardo Missiano, a baritone, who 
took him to his own teacher, Guglielmo Vergine Vergine 
was not very enthusiastic about the Caruso voice, but teacher 
and pupil worked together for three years, when it became 
time for Caruso to do his military service. He was assigned 
to the artillery and sent to the barracks at Rieta, only a short 
time after his enrollment There a musical enthusiast 


Major Nagliati, chanced to hear him prac 


among the ofhcers, 
arranged with a 


tising, and, recognizing his unusual gift, 

young baron, a talented musical amateur of Rieta, to coach 
him in operatic roles. Further, Major Nagliati, realizing 
that the voice would be likely to be spoiled by three years 


formative period, secured Caruso’s 
release from the army, his brother taking his place 

His debut was made the same year (1894) at the Teatro 
Nuovo, Naples, in “L’Amico Francesco,” the first (and per- 
haps the last) opera of a young Italian composer named 
Morelli, This young man had plenty of money and put the 
work on at his own expense. Caruso’s contract called for 
eighty lire (about sixteen dollars at the exchange then pre 
vailing) for not less than four performances—and at that he 
had to provide part of his own costume. He made a suc 
cess and after the third performance was engaged for ap- 
pearances in the standard repertory at the Teatro Quare- 
sima in Caserta, a garrison town about fifteen miles from 
financial rocks early, after 


of neglect just at its 


Naples. This season went on 
Caruso had sung in “Faust” and “Cavalleria Rusticana,’ 
but it benefited him, for on his return to Naples he was 


able on an hour's notice to substitute as Faust at the Teatro 
Bellini. Again success, resulting in an engagement to sing 
in Egypt at six hundred lire a month and also a contract 
at the Bellini. Before sing- 


for the following fall season 1 
ing there, he appeared for a month at the Teatro Merca- 
dante, also in Naples. His price had advanced to seven 


it is said, 


hundred and fifty lire a month. At the Bellini, 
a seat 


every well known tenor at that time in Naples had 
which so discomposed 


in the front row the opening night, 
Caruso that he did not do well at his debut, the opera being 
. Rigoletto az, 

His ill success there left him stranded without an en- 


gagement for some time. Finally he was offered six hun- 
dred lire a month by the municipal theater at Trapani, 
Sicily. One imagines that the young Enrico may have 
been rather a good living, care free youth in those days, for 
he slipped up on 


in the final—public—rehearsal of “Lucia” 
the text and was laughed off the stage by the audience. 
Later the management “protested” him—that is, told him he 


and was discharged, as the manage 


had not made good, 
but he was 


ment has a right to do under Italian contracts 
given a final chance and at last achieved success. 


TAKEN Up py LomBarol. 

There was another engagement at the Mercadante and 
then the young singer attracted the attention of the famous 
singing master, Vincenzo Lombardi, who was then a con- 
ductor, Lombardi offered him the tenor role in “I Puritani,” 
which was to open the season at Salerno, | acai $ native 
saying that 


city, early in 1897. Caruso hesitated to accept, 
his voice was not “long” enough (i. e., that it lacked the 
extreme high notes called for in the role), but Lombardi, 


story, from which, by his kind 
Courter has taken most of these 
“If you accept for the 
‘longer,’ 


according to Mr. Key's 
permission, the Musical 
biographical facts, replied to him: 
money we can afford to pay, I will make the voice 
because you do not yet’ know how to sing.’ 

Salerno was so great that 


His success in “Puritani” at 
he was immediately offered a role at La Scala, Milan, the 
Italian house. But Lombardi would not release 


foremost 
Teatro Massimo at Palermo was just to 


him, The great 

be inaugurated and, following Salerno, Caruso partici- 
pated in the first season there, where Lombardi also con- 
ducted, “Gioconda” won him especial success and also 


the solid admiration and friendship of Lombardi, who took 
him along to Livorno (Leghorn) for a month of “Travi- 
”" Puccini then had a summer place at Torre del Lago, 


ala 
near Livorno. Caruso, invited by a friend, went duck 
hunting with the composer on a Sunday morning. As told 


by Mr. Key in the singer’s words: “Returning from our 
shooting on the lake with a fine bag of game, Puccini 
asked me to sing for him, inquiring if I knew anything 
from his ‘Bohéme.’ 

“I answered: ‘Yes, I can sing the romance, but 
ask me to put in the high & 

“Never mind,’ replied P uccini, ‘sing me the aria well and 

don't care for the high C. Generally the tenors do the 
aria badly in order to sing the high C’” 

So Caruso sang Rodolfo at Livorno, 


do not 


Then Impresario 
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THE LATE ENRICO CARUSO LEAVING FOR ITALY. 
The famous tenor sailed May 28 last on the S.S. Presidente Wilson from New York for Naples, from 


Central News Service 


of his death. 
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Sonzogno engaged him for the Teatro Lyrico at Milan. 
Though Palermo had paid him 2,750 lire for forty-five 
days and Livorno 1,000 lire for a month, Caruso was “dead 
broke.” A friend advanced him fifty lire to get to Milan— 
a loan many times repaid—and Sonzogno paid him his entire 
besides showing him many other kindnesses which 
the tenor never forgot. Engagements followed thick and 
fast after his Milan success. There came the Teatro Carlo 
F elice at Genoa, where he sang for the first time in Bizet’s 
“Pearl Fishers,” revived for him three or four seasons ago 
at the Metropolitan. Then he went back to Livorno, and 
after that came his first engagement outside of Italy. A 
tour in Russia, singing at Moscow and Petrograd, brought 
him fresh successes and 4,000 a month. An alert im- 
presario in Buenos Aires took him to South America in the 
summer of 1899. Twelve thousand lire a month was the 
price, but at the end of the Buenos Aires season he re- 
turned to Italy with a contract calling for three further 
annual appearances at 25,000, 35,000 and 45,000 a month. 
Next he sang at the Costanzi in Rome—fall of 1899—and 
in December of the same year at the Communale of Bologna, 
where, in comparison with two older tenors of great fame 
in Italy, he really at last came to be acknowledged as the 
greatest of them all. There he sang Radames in “Aida” 
for the first time and gained confidence in his high C, 
about which he had always been a bit dubious before. 
Goes to Lonpon, 

In the summer of 1900 he sang at Covent Garden for the 
first time, making his debut as Des Grieux in Puccini's 
“Manon Lescaut,” and the public went wild over the beauty 
of his voice. His success there gained him the long awaited 
call to Italy’s greatest opera house, La Scala, Milan, then 
directed by Giulio Gatti-Casazza and Arturo Toscanini. 
The season (1900-1901) was to open with “Siegfried” and 
Caruso was to debut in “Bohéme” at the second perform- 
ance; but fate favored him. It was impossible to prepare 
“Siegfried” in time, so Caruso opened the season and his 
trinmgt then established him for all time. 


advance, 
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whence he went to Sorrento, across the bay, only to suffer a relapse there. 
on August 2, following an operation for an abscess that resulted in acute peritonitis, the immediate cause 
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His death took place at Naples 
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Then followed an engagement at Monte Carlo with Melba 
and appearances in cities all over the continent and in South 


America. Negotiations had been going on for some time 
to bring him to America. Finally Maurice Grau, fhen 
director of the Metropolitan, arranged a contract for 


but before he could come over Grau died. Heinrich 
Conried, his successor, took over the contract. On No- 
vember 23, 1903, Caruso appeared for the first time in 
the United States, singing the Duke in “Rigoletto” at the 
Metropolitan. His career since then is too well known to 
require detailed notice. He has been the leading tenor at 
the Metropolitan ever since, singing almost every summer 
at Covent Garden, London, and appearing as guest in 
European cities, in South America, and, in recent years, 
in Cuba and Mexico. 

In New York he lived for years at the Hotel Knicker 
bocker, and when that hostelry was closed for conversion 
into an office building he took up his residence at the Hotel 
Vanderbilt. Except when the war prevented him from 
crossing the ocean, his summers were spent at his beautiful 
villa called Bellosguardo (Fairview), at Lastra-Signa, a 
village in the hills near Florence. Besides his wife and 
baby, he is survived by two sons of a former union, one of 
whom is a student at the Culver Military Academy, 
and by a brother, said to be the sole member left of a fam 
ily of twenty-two children born to his and Enrico’s parents. 

His Repertory. 

In the course of his long career of nearly twenty-seven 
years Caruso had sung a tremendous number of roles. Be- 
sides practically all the lyric roles of the standard Italian 
repertory and a large number of dramatic roles as well, he 
sang several French roles in well known works and _ in- 
cluded in his list parts in a number of works comparatively 
seldom sung, such as Cilea’s “Adrienne Lecouvreur,” Char- 
pentier’s “Julien,” Gluck’s “Armide,” Bizet’s “Pearl Fish- 
ers,” and his latest creation, Eleazar in Halevy’s “La 
Juive.” His unusual ability as a cartoonist is well known. 
A book of his sketches was published in 1906. 


him, 





A CAL m AT PAVLEY-OUKRAINSKY’S STUDIOS IN CHICAGO 


Every Convenience Offered the Students—Their Splendid Instruction 


Without announcing himself, a reporter of the Musicar 
Courter made his appearance in the studios of Andreas 
Pavley and Serge Oukrainsky in the Athenaeum Building, 
Chicago, on a sultry July day. The studio, which was one 
of the three occupied by these master ballet teachers, made 
a strong impression for various reasons, to wit: the tem- 
perature, which was at least twenty degrees cooler than 
that on the street level, and the exquisite taste in which 
it is decorated and illuminated. The lighting effects were 
similar to those used in theaters, the predominating colors 
being blue, heliotrope, pink and green, and blended beau- 
tifully with the color scheme of the studio. After admir- 
ing the studio, the eyes of the reporter fell on seventy stu- 
dents, for the most part young girls, beautiful to look upon, 
having most intelligent and expressive faces, It was learned 
later that among those seventy students there were about 
thirty teachers, who had come from Winnipeg, San Fran- 
cisco, Bridgeport, Boston, Seattle, Dallas, Kansas City, 
Detroit, Galesburg, New York City, Cleveland, Milwaukee, 
Lincoln, Pittsburgh, Memphis, St. Louis, Duluth, Cinein- 
nati, Minneapolis, Terre Haute, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, 
Des Moines, Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Butte, Portland, 
Phoenix and Denver, and in that studio, thirty by forty, 
those students were taught by Pavley the day of our visit. 
The girls looked beautiful in their ballet costumes, yet the 
eye soon forgot individuality to admire the excellent train- 
ing that each student must have received in order to accom- 
plish the difficult things that were asked from the corps de 


ballet by their instructor. It was noticed that the corps de 
ballet was divided in several groups. Each group was 
called separately and had to do exactly the same thing as 
the preceding group. Thus it was an easy matter for a lay- 
man to see how quickly the students could grasp the idea 
of Pavley, who, of course, would personally first show them 
what he wanted. It was also interesting to watch the face 
of each student, as physiognomy has much more to do with 
ballet dancing that is generally believed necessary. Facial 
expression to convey pleasure, distress, joy or sorrow is 
not easily taught. The student must have a great deal of 
imagination. Thus the visitor could pick out among the 
seventy students those who, besides well formed arms, legs 
and bodies, had something more valuable, namely, brains, 
as brains are as much in evidence in a ballerine as in an 
actress or a songstress. Youth is the keynote in Pavley 
and Oukrainsky’s ballet, and it is from that corps that they 
recruit solo dancers for the ballet of the Chicago Opera 
Association, of which both Pavley and Oukrainsky are the 
masters. 

After enjoying the work of the students for half an 
hour or more, Mrs. Hagenow, the manager of Pavley and 
Oukrainsky, took the visitor around and showed him, be- 
sides the vast studios, the five dressing rooms given to the 
ladies and those given to the men, and let it be said right 
here that no prima donna who has ever appeared in the 
Auditorium has had better fitted rooms than those visited on 
this occasion. D. 
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LOGAN, THE COMPOSER OF 
“MISSOURI WALTZ” 


His Real Ambition to Write Classic Music—His Mother 
the Writer of Many of His Lyrics 


Those who know the name Frederic Knight Logan only 
from the universally popular “Missouri Waltz” will be 
astonished to learn that the young composer has two ambi- 
tious piano suites, several song cycles of seriotis nature 
and a number of classico-romantic vocal numbers, and that 
such great artists as Galli-Curci, Rosa Raisa, Cyrena Van 
Gordon, Alma Gluck, Frieda Hempel, Arthur Middleton, 
and many others of equal prominence have adopted the 
latter as part of their established repertories. 

Mr. J.ogan has .been made comfortably well off for life 
by the popular song that has swept the world in a year. At 


least one king asked to have the simple folksong played’ 


for him. People point him out on the streets as the “Man 
who wrote Missouri,” but he chafes under this distinction 
and is wholesomely proud of the compliment Galli-Curci 
paid him when she said: “Ah! But this ‘Sylvia’ is a 
classic gem. It is like a bit of old English and so exquis- 
ite.” 

The reader may be interested in the almost story book 
narrative of his career. It covers more experiences in a 
short lifetime than is given most men. And while there 
were none of the hardships and dark years which form 
part of most biographies of musicians, there were doubt- 
ful times and periods when recognition seemed hard to get. 

While still a boy it seems he determined to earn his own 
subsistence and to that end studied typewriting and short- 
hand and in due course was able to become private secre- 
tary to a rich business man. With the money so earned 
and living frugally, he had himself educated in advanced 
music. It will suffice to hit only the highspots and hurry 
to the time, a few years later, when we find him as musical 
director for such great actresses as Maud Adams, Mrs. 
Leslie Carter, and for various productions of Belasco. 
For all of these he wrote special music and traveled on the 
road, 

Still quite a boy, and already satiated with the adven- 
tures of nomadism, he settled down with his mother in his 
native city, Oskaloosa, la. Here we find him teaching 
piano, the while his mother instructs in voice. That mother 
figures importantly, as indeed what mother does not? But 
with the Logans it is not only joint living but joint every- 
thing. The son gets his incentives and his inspirations 
from’ the remarkable woman who begat him, reared him, 
writes many of the lyrics for his songs, and is his very 
first and most severe critic. And an able critic, too, for 
was she not for several seasons one of the prima donnas 
of the Metropolitan Opera? 

The story of “Missouri Waltz” comes into the history 
here. It was gotten out at his own expense and sold when 
buyers could be found for it. One day F. J. A. Forster, of 
Chicago, one of the largest of American publishers, hap- 
pened to hear it played by a small orchestra, was taken 
with its lilting cadences, inquired who had written it and 
where he could be found, wired him an offer to buy, and 
the plot begins. Logan, for all his genius, must be a Yank, 
for he tells of himself, how he took time to look up the 
standing of this Forster, found he was rated high and a 
man of undoubted honor. At that he took the train to Chi- 
cago and the deal was completed in a few minutes. These 
two, composer and publisher, have been more like brothers 
than business associates ever since. Damon and Pythias 
had nothing on them. 

“Missouri” was what is called an overnight “hit.” But 
if one but knew the thousands of dollars spent in making 
it known, the months of persistent effort to get it to the 
ears of the public for whom the presses could not work 
them off fast enough later, it would be seen that overnight 
successes, like any other successes, are earned and not hap- 
pened upon. However, succeed it did, and other Logan 
compositions followed. The song, “Cycle Songs of Cupid,” 
found a place in every singer’s library where dainty colora- 
tura numbers were wanted. Another series, “In a Brah- 
min Garden,” appeared betimes and showed the young 
master in another light. A vein of Oriental mysticism was 
displayed and newer harmonies. Followed still later the 
piano suite “Pipes of Pan,” which in its entirety furnishes 
quite a complete little concert program. So widely has this 
been acclaimed as a great work that Lemare, the world 
famous organist, has transcribed it for organ and plays it 
at his recitals. The latest suite is a brilliant descriptive 
sequence of Spanish events, a day taken out of the life of 
Spain itself. Romance, gayety, fervor, and the tropic tem- 
perament are woven into melody. This last set has been 
welcomed by teachers as filling a long felt want, as it is 
technically possible for any bright pupil with a fair technic, 
yet so brilliant and melodious as to be impressive. 

And the interstices of time between suites saw single 
vocal and instrumental numbers appearing, each displaying 
some new talent, some different temperamental quirk of 
the talented young man. 

From the first connection of interests Fred Forster and 
Fred Logan, the two Freds, they are called by their friends, 
have been inseparable in business and in friendship. It is 
a union of ideals and ambitions altogether too rare in com- 
mercial life. 

And the mother of whom we say so little: Virginia 
Knight Logan, who lives her quiet, contented life in Oska- 
loosa, goes on writing verses and teaching young voices 
how to shoot, or is it shout, and expands in a mother’s 
pride in her boy. When chance offers her the hearing of 
some of the great singers of this day, and shi listens to 
the mellifluous cadences created by these divine voices, by 
that only child, it is not hard to imagine her feelings. Does 
she sometimes dream a retrospect of the days when she 
earned the plaudits of the multitude? Perhaps. But the 
cup of her happiness is full, for Frederic, young, handsome, 
home loving, is a large figure in the history of music al- 
ready, and his best efforts are still to be made. 





Mary Biffin Returns from Europe 


Mary. Biffin, the American soprano, has returned from 
Europe and will be heard in concert here next winter 
under the management of Annie Friedberg. Miss Biffin 
was born and educated ir 
career as a church singer. 


1 Boston and there began her 
She finished her operatic stud- 


MUSICAL COURIER 


ies with Lombardi in Florence, Italy, later making her 
debut there as Marguerite in “Faust.” She also appeared 
with success in other Italian cities, as well as in London, 
etc. Miss Biffin is planning to give a recital in Aeolian 
Hall early in the fall. 


Gertrude White Featured at Music Temple 
Concert 

A series of concerts is being given by the Music Temple 

of America, Inc., at the Hotel Majestic, Carnegie Hall, 

and elsewhere, and the too long program of Tuesday eve- 





GERTRUDE 


soprano, 


WHITE, 
Lyric 


two appearances of the 
young American lyric soprano, Gertrude White, Founder 
de Bernyz announced that there were to date over 600 
members of the Music Temple, which has ambitious plans, 
including the building of an opera house, giving opera 
in English, ete. 

Miss White’s “Love in Springtime” (Arditi) served to 
show the beautiful vocal material with which she accom- 


ning, July 26, had as a feature 


plishes so much, the voice being at once resonant, true, 
brilliant, and expressive. She sings with spontaneous 
expression and brilliancy, at the same time with entire 


ease and natural voice delivery. Besides this, she is good 
to look at, and the audience was not slow to give her the 
most cordial reception and encore her, although it was late 
in the evening before she made her solo appearance. Pre- 
vious to this she was leading singer in the barcarolle from 

“Tales of Hoffman” (Offenbach), given as a trio, in which 
her pure voice and delicate singing of the graceful song 
brought her attentive interest at the outset; [rene Lloyd, 
alto, and De Witt Oakley, baritone, were the others. 

Worthy of mention on the program was the singing of 
Lemuel Kilby, a baritone of sympathetic voice and clean- 
cut English; some ensemble music by Albert Furmansky, 
Edith Childe, and Paul de Vere (a short sketch by Paul 
Held), and the grand opera ensemble, a chorus of forty 
mixed voices, conducted by Paul de Vere, who got some 
fine effects from the young singers. This conductor knows 
his business! Edith Childe was the busy and very capable 
accompanist and deserves special praise. At 10.30 the 
present writer left and the concert was then only half 
over. Too much music, and especially too much talking 
between music numbers, is bad! 


Oratorio Engagements for Anderson Artists 


contralto, has been reéngaged for 
Boston Handel and Haydn Soci- 


Peege, 
with the 


Charlotte 
“The Messiah” 
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ety (Emil Mollenhauer, musical director) for two per- 
formances, December 18 and 19, and Norman Jollif, bass- 
baritone, is engaged for “Elijah,” April 16. 
Lucile du Pré 
News has just been received of the death of Lucile 
du Pré, who died at Denver, Colo.,. on July 8. Miss 


du Pré was a violinist, having studied with Henry Schra- 
dieck, fitting herself for a public career. Unfortunately, 
however, her health gave way and she was obliged to go 
to Denver to live, thus abandoning her public appearances. 


At Denver she was a teacher of violin in the Wolcott 
School, a valuable member of the institution, where her 
qualifications as ‘teacher, violinist, and musician were 


highly —— Her death is mourned by her many 
friends, both in Denver and throughout the country where 
she was known. 


R. de Laet 
Ruby Gerard Braun’s husband, R. de Laet, died July 
14, following prolonged illness. Mrs. de Laet was well 


known as a violinist, having appeared in concerts in old 
Mendelssohn Hall with the Women’s String Orchestra, 
etc., and her husband was an enthusiastic music lover and 
dilettante. One of their three children died some months 
ago, and the series of wy would almost extinguish 

a less hopeful soul than Ruby Gerard Braun de Laet. It is 
said she may reénter the music field, for she has kept up 
her violin playing. 








Bachrach 


MME. CHARBONNEL 


The Distinguished Pianist and 
Pedagogue 


writes of the 


Alison & Hamlin 


PIANOFORTE 








Mason & Hamlin Co. 


GENTLEMEN—U pon a_ thorough 
acquaintance not only with’ the 
Mason & Hamlin Piano but with 


pianos of other makes, I write to tell 
you of my unbounded admiration for 
the Mason & Hamlin Piano, 


thoroughly satisfies me. 


which 
As you know, I have played the 
instrument in public as well as pri- 
vate for an extended time and this 
opinion is based, therefore, on an ex- 
In the 


first place, its tone is purely musical, 


tended acquaintance with it. 


a desideratum indeed in a musical 


instrument. Its mechanism is its just 
complement and enables the artist to 
adequately express the finest differ- 
entiations in nuance and dynamics. 
Allow me to congratulate you on 
producing the finest piano of the age, 
share with so 


an opinion which I 


many other pianists and musicians. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed ) 
Avis Biiven-CHARBONNEL 
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SOME FRENCH COMPOSERS 


By Frank Patterson 


Albert Doyen. He was born in 1882 and entered 
Conservatoire in 1901 in the class of musical 
composition of Widor. In 1903 he produced a dramatic 
symphony entitled “The Tempest,” in five parts; in 1904, 
“A Triumphal Funeral Ode;” in 1905, “The Union of Earth 
and Sun” for solos, chorus and orchestra, with dances. 
In 1906 he published a sonata for piano and violin; in 1907 
a symphony; in 1908 a trio for piano, violin and cello, and 
a piano sonata in 1909. Meantime he had also written some 
organ music and songs to poems by Verlaine and Baude- 
In 1910 another big work was produced, “The Tri- 
a popular festival for solos, chorus, mob- 
in the style of the last scene of “The 
Fourteenth of July” by Romain Rolland. In this work he 
develops for the first time what he calls the “enlarged 
theater” wherein the spectator takes part in the work and 
takes part in the hymns and dance rhythms. In 1911 there 
is another “Triumphal Chant” of smaller dimensions. In 
the same year he produced a set of five songs to poems by 
Verhaeren, Vildrac, Nietzsche, Spire Duhamel and Verlaine, 
with an epilogue for piano alone. In 1914 appeared a set 
of fifteen piano pieces, each one very briefly stating some 
especial mood. And finally, in 1917, “Le Chant du Midi,” 
a festival for the commemoration of the dead. This work 
is written for three choruses, organ and orchestra, 
including saxaphones and saxhorns. At the same time he 
organized the “People’s Festivals” which now has a chorus 
of 250 voices and an orchestra of eighty musicians. This 
has given at the Trocadéro such works as the final 
of the “Mastersingers” and Beethoven's Ninth sym- 

Evidently Doyen is a disciple of Charpentier, who 
understanding and individual 
energy, endeavored to have festivals of the people. This 
popular effort and the triumphal songs (long before the 
war) point to a curious phase of French character. 


A MONG the interesting young French composers is 


the 


laire, 
umph of Liberty,” 
scenes and orchestra, 


S¢ los, 


body 
scene 
phony. 
also, but with less popular 


Darius MILHAUD, 


moderns, and one of those 


youngest of the 
to make himself the most 


who seems to have the ability 
talked of, is Darius Milhaud, who was born in 1892. He 
studied at the Conservatoire with Leroux, Gedalge and 
Widor, and lias produced rapidly and vigorously, as is indi- 
cated by the number of his works, published and unpub- 
lished. Among these are two string quartets, sonata for 
piano, sonata for piano and violin, sonata for two pianos, 
suite for piano, numerous songs, symphonique variations for 
orchestra, “Le Boeuf sur le Toit,” farce in one act. His 
symphonic variations were played last season in Paris and 
caused a tremendous furore, and so much excitement that 
it was nearly necessary to call in the police to quell the 
tumult. His piano sonata was played in America by Rob- 
ert Schmitz; his one-act farce both in Paris and London. 

Milhaud is a radical of the radicals. He fears nothing— 
neither the makers of rules nor the public. Whether or not 
he is really inspired is a question which must remain un 
answered for the present. At all events he is one of the 
most interesting figures of young France and a man that 
it will be well worth while to watch. 


RENE LENORMAND. 


Réné Lenormand is not one of the younger school, but 
appears to be in sympathy with modernism, and has writ- 
ten an interesting work on modern harmony which has been 
translated into English. His opus numbers have reached 
the hundred mark, and many of them contain a number of 
single works, which indicates commendable industry. There 
are many songs to poems by Verlaine, Baudelaire and 
others, including the composer himself. Also a set of 
student songs that are worthy of special note. The mel- 
odies of these are simple, but they are well developed and 
each song ends with a part for chorus ad lib. Interesting, 
too, is a set of three songs entitled “Antipodes,” evidently 
folk songs of some barbaric land arranged in a fitting man- 
ner. The words are in the language of the natives, but 
what language it may be I have no means of guessing, as 
there is nothing on the songs to show. In the same class 
belong the “Melodies Exotiques,” excellent songs all of 
them. 


One of the 


Louts Durey. 

Louis Durey was born in Paris in 1888. 
Leon Saint-Requier, director of the famous “Chanteurs de 
St. Gervais.” He is one of the “Six”—dAuric, Durey, 
Honegger, Milhaud, Poulenc, Tailleferre. He has written 
numerous piano solos and duets, among them “Scenes at 
the Circus,” songs set to poems by Tagore, Andre Gide, 
Saint-Leger, Apollinaire, Mallarme, etc., chamber music, 
orchestra music, songs with accompaniment of small or- 
chestra. He is writing an opera in five acts, entitled 
“Judith.” 


He studied with 


Anp OTHERS. 

G. Lange Clairny is a name probably unknown to most 
American readers. The following is taken from L’Art 
Musical Populaire: “Madame G. Lange-Clairny was born 
in Paris. She was drawn to music at an early age, studied 
piano and solfege, and, at the age of fifteen, became the 
pupil of the organist Dallier, who taught her harmony, 
counterpoint and fugue. Later she continued her studies 
under Gedalge and her works made rapid headway. Her 
works, chiefly songs, are settings of poems by Verhaeren, 
Desbordes-Valmore, Viele-Griffin, Charles Guerin and Al- 
bert Samain.” 

Noel Gallon is reputed to have made some of the most 
beautiful settings of the poems of the French poets. Gallon 
won the Prix de Rome several years ago. His songs are 
settings of poems by Samain, Rostand and the older poets. 

Gustave Samazeuilh is considered in France one of the 
most promising of the younger composers, although he is 
not so young, only two years younger than Ravel. He was 
born in 1877 and studied with Chausson and d’Indy. At- 
tention was first drawn to him by the publication ‘of two 
sets of interesting songs after which he wrote a string 
quartet that has gone into the standard repertory of French 
quartets, and a sonata for violin and piano which is fre- 
quently heard and much admired. Several of his orchestra 
pieces are also frequently heard, 


With Maurice Ravel, Ropartz, Rhéné-Baton, 


Dukas, 


Roger-Ducasse and Florent Schmitt we are all familiar. 
Louis Aubert also is becoming known ig America by reason 
of the occasional appearance of his name on song programs 
and on the programs of our principal orchestras, where 
notably his “Habanera” has won a very real success. It is 
a pity that Aubert is not better known. His suite for piano 
solo, entitled “Sillages,” is one of the most brilliant and 
exquisitely lovely inspirations of the modern French school. 
As for his songs, I quarrel with him as with most of the 
moderns because most of the beauty of the songs is in the 
accompaniment. Musically they are lovely, but they are 
not effective songs. I except the “Legende,” one of his 
earliest works. 

Marcel Dupré is a musician who will sooner or later be- 
come known throughout the world. He is a talented com- 
poser, an organist with very few equals. At the age of 
twelve he was already organist (at Rouen) and at present 
he is looked upon as a possible successor to Alexandre 
Guilmant. His compositions are not numerous but show a 
real inventive ability and ease of development that promise 
well for his future efforts. There are piano solos and duets, 
a fantasie for piano and orchestra, several works for organ, 
sonata for violin and piano, pieces for cello and piano, 
songs (the “Chansons de Bilitis” of Pierre Louys) and 
some religious music. One of the songs in particular, 
“Sous la Pluie,” is exceedingly attractive and should make 
an effective concert number, 

Desussy INFLUENCE NEGLIGIBLE, 

It is interesting to examine this music—interesting, not 
because, as one would expect, the influence of Debussy is 
paramount, but because just the opposite is the case, the 
Debussy influence is scarcely visible at all. From the heavy 
works of Doyen, with their striking force and originality, 
to the aristocratic productions of Aubert with their genuine 
French characteristics, there is scarcely a single thing that 
reminds one of the greatest of all French masters. There 
is modernism, of course, but it is not after the Debussy 
pattern, Milhaud and the others of the “six” seem to be 
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Management: National Concerts, Inc., 1451 Broadway, New York. 


G. M. CURCI 


(Graduate of Royal Academy, Santa Cecilia, Rome) 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


MASTER CLASS 
during July and August 


(Special Rates to Teachers) 


Address Secretary, Studio: 25 West 86th St., New York 
Phone 8107 Schuyler, Consultation by Appointment 

















CLEMENTINE ROMUALDO 
Prima Donna 8 Q@ Vocal 
Soprano Teacher 
ductor Metropol- 
+ neal be any Gosden, . New tan OP a! New "York, and and 
York, etc. Available for Opera, Moe? Adeline Patti, 





Oratorio. 
Concert and Or TUITION 


Address: 57 West 58th St., N. Y. City 


GEORGE S. MADDEN 
BARITONE 


Concert, Oratorio and Recitals 


“In oratorio music his style was especially praiseworthy.” 
New York Herald. 


G. STEPHENS, Representative 


267 Macon St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone 7992-W Decatur 


Nordica and other celebrities. 


Phone: Plaza 9936 
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experimenting on modern dual tonalities, in other words, 
dissonances. Satie is a mountebank, and only interesting 
because his things are so originally amusing. He is the 
most humorous among musicians, whether he intends to be 
or not. Ravel has a style of his own that no one has tried, 
or succeeded, in copying. Dukas and Florent Schmitt write 
very slowly, or if they do not write slowly, at least they 
turn out important musical compositions slowly. Each of 
them practically stands with a single work, although some 
day our American singers will discover Schmitt’s lovely 
“Three Songs.” 

France claims that it alone, 
making music. Is that a fact, 
Who knows? 


is today 
a boast? 


of all the world, 
or is that only 


Erwin Nyiregyhazi’s Remarkable Career 

A new name has flashed suddenly in the pianistic lime- 
light—that of Nyiregyhazi. This extraordinary youth is 
said to have actually played the piano at the age of two, and 
performed the Beethoven C minor concerto with orchestra 
at five. He developed the gift of composition from his 
sixth year and is already represented by a volume of pub- 
lished works, 

Beginning his studies as a mere baby, with the leading 
virtuoso of his native Budapest, Nyiregyhazi soon became 
a pupil of Erno Dohnanyi, who wisely allowed his unique 
abilities the freest reign. Practicing, in the accepted sense 
of the term, has never been necessary for this instinctive 
keyboard virtuoso. He memorizes a composition by sim 
ply reading it through two or three times. 

Nyiregyhazi’ s technic is amazing. In an age when digital 
proficiency is taken as a matter of course, he still astounds 





with breath taking feats of skill. An unusually large 
ERWIN NYIREGYHAZI, 
Pianist 
hand, comparable to that of Liszt himself, is partly re- 


for Nyiregyhazi can stretch 
and plays passages in tenths 


sponsible for this condition, 
four notes beyond the octave, 
with ease. 

But the playing of this young genius is by no means all 
technic and pyrotechnic virtuosity. He has the power to 
through pure beauty of tone, and he 


move an audience 
often produces his most impressive effects with the sim- 
plest of melodies. H. E, Krehbiel refers to his “perfect 


command of the dynamic capacity of the piano, also of its 
tone color.” Ric hard Aldrich speaks of his “fine feeling 
for piano tone,” and Max Smith emphasizes the “poetic 
sensibility” of his playing, “its warmth, its maturity.’ 

Such unanimity of opinion stamps Nyiregyhazi at once as 
a leader among the new pianists of the day. His youth is 
forgotten in the overwhelming appeal of his unique abili- 
ties, 


Mrs. Frankel Is Extension Chairman 

Mrs, Cecil Frankel, of California, has accepted the 
chairmanship of the Extension Department of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. Mrs. Frankel is a very ener- 
getic worker and largely responsible for the excellent Cal- 
ifornia state organization, of which she is president. She 
is busy with plans for gathering more clubs under the 
federation wing and also for organizing the few remain- 
ing states which have thus far resisted federation influ- 
ence. These include Nevada, Utah, Nebraska, Maryland, 
Vermont, Delaware, and Washington. 


Chamber Music Art Society Artist Triumphs 
at Asbury Park 


John Wummer, the flutist of the Chamber Music Art 
Society, appeared as soloist Sunday, July 24, in the As- 
bury Park City Concert Series at the Arcade and scored 
a triumph with his masterly playing of the Hungarian 
fantasia, by Doppler, and the three encores he gave. Mr. 
Mantia, the director of these concerts, has made arrange- 
ments with Mr. Wummer for several more solo appear- 
ances during the summer. The Asbury Park Press, in its 
review of this concert, said that this remarkable artist is 
unquestionably the finest flutist who has ever been heard 
in the Twin Cities. Mr. Hart, also of the Chamber Music 
Art Society, accompanied Mr. Wummer. 
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ISZT, greatest 

of all pianists, 
preferred the Stein- 
way. Wagner, 
Berlioz, Rubin- 
stein, and a host of 
master-musicians 
esteemed it more 
highly than any 
other instrument. 
It is these traditions 
that have inspired 
Steinway achieve- 
ment and raised 
this piano to its 
artistic pre- -emi- 
nence which is today 
recognized through- 
out the world. 
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Old pianos taken in exchange. 





Also pianos for rent. 


Inspection invited. 
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STEINWAY & SONS 


Steinway Hall 
107-109 East 14th Street, N. Y. C. 
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Par } RICCARDO MARTIN EN ROUTE. 

Snapshot of the tenor taken prior to his departure for 
Hurope on June 25. Mr. Martin will spend a short 
time in London, later going to France and Italy, this 
being his first visit to Italy in five years. He will 
also go to Germany and the Central Empires during 
his stay abroad, returning about September 15 for 
his first concert on September 26. His managers, 
Harry and Arthur Culbertson, have sold him out com- 
pletely for next season and he will have fifty concert 
engagements besides his operatic performances. Mr. 
Vartin will appear on some of the largest courses of 
the country, opening the series at Pittsburgh, Pa., in 
a joint recital with Florence Easton He will also 
sing at Beaver Falls, Pa., and at Greenville, 8. C., 
and Raleigh, N. C. His appearances include one in 

Des Moines, Ta. 






























JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT, 
imerican composer, enjoying 


his vacation at MacDonough, 


) 


IRENE PAVLOSKA 


In Los Angeles, Cal., where she has 





heen singing in comic opera In the 
accompanying photograph Mme, Par 
AMONG THOSE AT ASBURY PARK loska looks aa though she might be 
Frederick W. Vanderpool, the composer garbed in the attire of Yum-Yum in 
and Annie Friedberg, manager, “anapped’ “The Mikado 1 close inspection of 
s of the new Tenney Hotel Vises the picture will reveal a little kitten 

”" ror “ ¢ . “ 
Friedberg ix stopping at the hotel, but Mr perched on the shoulder of the singer. 

Vanderpool has hia own home in Asbury 






ROSA PONSELLE 
Says that Florida is a great summer 
resort, not half so hot as New York. 
Here she is seen sitting on Atlantic 
Beach in that State a few weeks ago, 
looking through the role of Magared 
in “Le Roi d Ys" which she will sing 
when the Metropolitan produces that 
opera of Lalo's for the first time nevi 
season, 
















MARY ALLEN AT 
CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., 
where she scored heavily as soloist last 
month with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, Hers is a warm, rich voice 
without the usual break,.or sepulchral 
low quality so prevalent in the average 
contralto, The production is even and 
HARRIET VON EMDEN, amooth, with a resultant velvety quality 
Photographed at Whiteface Inn, Lake throughout the wide range. Her man- 
ner is gracious and her interpretative 
ability pronounced, 








Piacid, the popular summer resort, 
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E BROOKLYN MUSIC SCHOOL SETTLEMENT BLIND BAND 

: is doing a fine work with its new department for the blind which has been organized 
= recently, tt began with the application of one blind man who longed for music ‘and 
4 who came to ask how he might fulfil his ambition. The director sympathized with 
the man, but there was no way at the school to help him and he was finally told that 
nothing could be done for the moment, but to keep on hoping and perhaps some way 
would be opened later 1 few months later “a friend” in far-away Michigan sent a 
= gift to the school—-a Braille library. Then the director searched for teachers and 
for personal knowledge; he went out in search of money and instruments, and the re- 
sult is a class of seventeen blind men, meeting every week during the school vaca- 
tion, studying brass and wood wind instruments, and gradually finding a new way of 
egress from the darkness which shuts them in. Their teachers—Louis Moring, K. F. 
Reichel and Adam Shirra—believe that before another Spring they will play together 
and Brooklyn will have her first Blind Band. Of course there are obstacles! The 

















school’s Braille library does not include the written parts for a band, and for home ANNIE LOUISE DAVID, 

practice each student has to make his own by the point system, in order to memorize Whe harpist, is spending her summer at Portland, Me., practicing in the mornings in 
it for ensemble, More instruments and another evening of instruction each week preparation for her coming Western trip, and motoring in the afternoon to the 
are sorely needed and other blind men are waiting to come in. Before this is possible many beautiful places near the Maine metropolis, On August 10 she leaves for 
there must be a larger fund for expenses; but the lucky seventeen work merrily on. California, September 4 she will play the harp concerto, specially written for her 
They at least are happy! Yes, if any citizen of Greater New York feels his faith by Margaret Hoberg, with the California Theater Orchestra in San Francisco, and 
in his own kind flagging, and life becoming but a physical, material thing, let him go again in the same city September 11. September 8 she will give a joint recital 
to the Brooklyn Music School Settlement at 126 St, Felix street on a Tuesday with Gabrielle Chapin Woodworth at the Hotel Claremont, Berkeley. Other dates 

evening and watch the blind men peering into the world of music. are also booked and she will be busy in California until about December 1. 
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VERA 

POPPE, 
The cellist, 
looking over HERMA MENTH, 
one of her pos- Pianist, who is to be one 
ters on display of the soloists with the 
prior to one of Russian Symphony Or 
her recent en- chestra, Vodest Ali 

gagements. schuler conductor, at the 


Ntarlight Amusement 
Park. She will play 
the Rubinstein concerto. 




























“id Gl ES) MY 
MINETTE HIRST, 
The American composer, whose recent 
illness alarmed her many friends, has 





entirely recovered and is enjoying the A TENOR IN THE HAYFIELD. 
beauties of Aix les Bains. Orville Harrold (left) and his father rake up the hay on his 








Norwalk, Conn., estate, while Etienne packs it down on the load 
preparatory to bringing it into the barn. 
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¥ M. MIGUEL 
NICASTRO, 

Seen in the picture at 

the left with his accom- 





= 
panist, BE. Giusti. In = 
the snapshot to the & 
right the violinist is at = 
the wheel. Ur. Nicas- | - 
tro was scheduled to = 
leave South America for 
2 & , New York on July 27 = 
HERE THEY ARE! —< = 
(1) Rudolph Ganz, Herbert Witherspoon, Charles D, Kinsey and Oscar Saenger, all of whom liave been conduct = 
ing master classes at the Chicago Musical College; (2) “Meet Me Face to Face’—Ganz; (3) Rudolph Ganz = 
again, with Herbert Witherspoon; (4) the same two on ce more, this time on the verge of a dip; (5) Mrs, Kinsey, E 


Lael 


Oscar Saenger, Carl D. Kinsey and one-half of Herbert Witherspoon. 


Hill 


A. A. VAN DE 
MARK 
Founder and di 


T 
Wh 






sige 
y 


Libis! 


rector of the Na = 
tional imerican |e 

== 
WV usik Festival = 


This event, for = 
merly held in Lock 
port 


&@ permanent inati 


has been made 


tution for the city 
of Ruffalo and = 
will take place this F | 
year m Elim “ ood 
Vusic Hall from 
October 3 to & 








MME. LISZ = 
NIEWSKA’'S | 
PIANO MASTER 
CLASS AT THE 
CINCINNATI 
CONSBERVA 
TORY. = 
The photograph 
was taken in front 
of South Hall at z 
the Cincinnati i] 
Conservatory of 
Music, already 
made famous by 
the master classes 
conducted there by 
Eugene Ysaaye for 
the past three 





years The cross 
in the center in 
dicates Mine Lia 

niewska, Rohert 

















Head, to the vight 
of VW me Liseni 

ewska, the young 
est member of th 

clasa in spite of 
his youth, is al 
ready far advanced 


in the art of piano 











playing, and 





marked talent 
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Ln 
CHEERFUL DESPITE THE 


ap 
at Chautauqua, N. ¥ 


twee 


| despite rehearsals in the extreme heat, 
=| The upper picture shows Caryl Ben 
| sel, soprano; Mary Allen, contralto; 
Henry Moeller; BE. 
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HATA UHV 


RUTH CLUG, 


Al The soprano, “snapped” on 
pended snapshots were taken steamship Rotterdam on her recent jour- 
and show mem ney to Europe. 


quartet and 
cheerful 


vocal 


the July 


» conductors keeping 
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York 
Orches 
tra at Chautauqua, 
and H, Augustine 
Smith, choral di- 
rector, The sign 
the top the 
posts which Miss 
Bensel and Miss 
illen appear to be 
holding up 
“Piano Practice 


Houses.” 


Awain;: 
Ntocssel 

the conductors 
the New 


Symphony 


one 


on 


of 


reads 


LYDIA 
LINDGREN AT 
POMPEII. 

Nnapshots 
to her 
ing to this country. 


taken 


prow com 
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EDDY BROWN, 
The violinist, with his 
wife on the steps of their 
Long Branch, 
J., ready for 

recreation, 


h one ww 
sone 


EDGAR 


Baritdne, who 


ful tour which 


twenty-four 
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FOWLSTON, 
will 
summer teaching at his studios in Carnegie 
Hall. He recently returned from a success- 
covered 
States 
One hundred and ten concerts were given 
on this tour. 






board the 





LOUISE DAVIDSON, 
(Left) the energetic young press representa- 
tive of the International Concert Direction, 
and Helen Tilden, who created the part of 
Berthe in the Coburn production of “The 
Better Ole.’ The snapshot was taken in 
Henderson, N. C., where Miss Davidson 
spent her vacation, 


New York all 


be in 


appearances in 


and fifty-five cities. 








GALLI-CURCI AND ESTELLE LIEBLING, 
Taken at Mme. Galli-Curci’s summer estate, Highmount, N. Y., 
where Miss Liebling has been visiting the prima donna, 


THE MARINE BAND ON THE WHITE HOUSE LAWN. 
After a pause that extended all through and since the war, the 
regular summer concerts of the United States Marine Band on 
the White House lawn have been resumed, evidently to the great 
enjoyment of Washington music lovers. The picture shows the 

scene at the first concert. (Wide World photo.) 
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LINCOLN CLOSES A BUSY SEASON 


Many Events of Siaihinenies Help to Uphold City’s Musical 
Standards 


Lincoln, Neb., July 1, 1921——The close of the concert, 
club and school season naturally draws one’s attention to 
the fact that the scholar, the concert goer and the club 
devotees have drifted back to a pre-war enthusiasm as far 
as attendance is concerned. The past season has been 
exceptional in many respects. The splendid coéperation 
shown in the patronage of the Artists’ Course, as managed 
by Lincoln’s impresario, Mrs. H. J. Kirschstein, is worthy 
of especial consideration. There has been created by this 
indefatigable worker a demand for the very best of artists. 
The demand was met this year and the result has been that, 
as never before, Lincoln has been placed on the musical 
map. Perhaps a point not hitherto marked has been the 
fact that it has keen possible for the poor, over-worked 
and over-taxed student to attend the series as admittance 
tickets have been issued. 


Tue New York PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA. 


Perhaps the climax of the concert season was the visit to 
Lincoln of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra on Mrs. 
Kirschstein’s Artists’ Course. A matinee performance in 
the afternoon was greeted by hundreds of children, not 
only from Lincoln but also from Seward, Crete, Beatrice, 
Hastings and the suburbs of Lincoln, University Place, 
Bethany, College View and Havelock. Henry Hadley, 
associate conductor, directed the afternoon’s program and 
held the big audience spellbound. So delightful was Haydn’s 
“Surprise” symphony that the applause was spontaneous and 
prolonged, and the youngsters showed their appreciation in 
a pronounced fashion. The “Nutcracker” suite, by Tschai- 
kowsky, proved a favorite and was given with a finish that 
left nothing to be desired. Mr. Hadley, who renewed 
friendships with many former acquaintances in Lincoln, 
is well known as a composer and conductor of the highest 
standards. Many of his compositions are to be studied by 
the music departments of clubs throughout Nebraska the 
coming year as representative of American music. 

At the evening’s program, Josef Stransky, as conductor, 
illustrated before a capacity house what tone ensemble 
means. Never have such effects been produced as were 
given in the Bach prelude, choral and fugue. When a con- 
ductor has to acknowledge three encores to Bach it is a 
foregone conclusion that the highest in orchestral art has 
been heard, directed and appreciated. The program, which 
contained Beethoven’s symphony No. 5, in C minor; Had- 
ley’s symphonic poem, “Salome,” proved that a Nebraska 
audience can enjoy to the fullest extent the best in orches- 
tral music. To Mrs. Kirschstein again go grateful thanks, 
for it has taken a woman to show Lincoln what is possible. 
After the evening’s program Mr. Kirschstein entertained 
at dinner at the Linco!n Hotel in honor of Mr. Stransky, 
Mr. Hadley and Manager Felix F. Leifels. 


State UNiversity AFFAIRS, 


The twenty-sixth annual commencement concert of the 
University of Nebraska was given by the University 
Chorus at St. Paul’s M. E. Church, June 5. Carrie B. Ray- 
mond presented Mendelssohn's ‘ ‘Hymn of Praise” before a 
huge audience with Art ur Hackett, tenor, who was also 
heard in a group of songs, exquisitely rendered; Margaret 
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Perry, soprano; Lucile Cline, mezzo soprano. An orches 
tra of fourteen pieces accompanied throughout, with Donna 
Gustin at the piano and Edith Burlingim Ross at the organ. 
Exceptionally good work was done by the big chorus, the 
precision, attack and ensemble being by far the best heard 
in many years. The soloists were in perfect accord, and 
under the baton of Carrie B. Raymond were at their best. 
Mrs. Raymond, who is past master in the art of choral 
conducting, is a special favorite with students, faculty and 
audiences. 
NEBRASKA WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 

The commencement program of the Conservatory of Mu 
sic was given in the auditorium. It consisted: of numbers 
by Grace McArthur, Kline E. Ward, Grace Campbell, 
Daniel Jensen, Esther Kahn, Ellena Burke and Margaret 
McGregor. The accompanists were Frances Gettys, Fleda 
Graham and Claire Graul. There were two graduates in 
piano, one in voice, nine in public school music, five normal 
graduates in piano and one normal graduate in voice. 

The exercises were presided over by Chancellor Schreck 
ergrast, Mrs. Gutzmer, dean of fine arts, and Carl Beutel, 
head of the piano department. It was a highly creditable 
concert, showing diligent work on the part of students and 
faculty. A new member of next year’s faculty is Parvin 
Witte, vocal instructor, and a tenor of fine attainments 

Nores. 

The second annual demonstration program of the grade 
school orchestra was held at the Lincoln High School 
auditorium before a large and enthusiastic audience. H. O 
Ferguson is supervisor of music and Charles B. Righter is 
director of instrumental music. The program was of in- 
terest as illustrating the strides the schools are making 
where music is an accredited study. It is worthy of notice 
that Lincoln was the second city in the United States to 
grant school credit for outside music study under accredited 
teachers. 

The many really efficient graduates of the University 
School of Music speak well for the school and its director, 
Adrian Newens. This correspondent was not able to attend 
all the recita's, but those heard were a credit to this fine 
institution. Many of the pupils are filling important Chau 
tauqua engagements and the best reports are coming in 
concerning them. Thurlow Lieurance and Fred Carden 
are largely responsible for the fine coaching of these com- 
panies and many splendid programs were given prior to 
starting the tours. 

A successful year has just finished for the Edith Lucille 
Robbins studio. 

The Bel Canto Club had its final concert and dinner party 


at the “Brown Betty.” 

At a recent State University convocation, John G. Nei 
hardt was made poet laureate for Nebraska. Many affairs 
were given in his honor. 

The Harmonique Trio (composed of Mrs. August 
Molzer, violinist; I. Lillian Ejiche, cellist, and Edith B 


Ross, pianist) appeared recently in a program at the Peru 
State Teachers College. On the program were the Arensky 
trio in D minor and the finale from Beethoven's op? 1, and 


a group of shorter compositions. All were enthusiastically 
received. 
The University Place glee clubs of the high schools 


Ed- 


joined forces, under the direction of their supervisor, 








31 


of the school year, and gave 
Arthur Penn's romantic comic opera, “The Lass of Lim 
erick Town.” Two performances were given, a matinee and 
evening, both being greeted by large audiences. 
Perhaps one of the happiest “get-togethers” 
season was the occasion offered by the Morning Musical 
Review when Mary Turner Salter honored the guests by 
her presence. At the home of Mrs. Sanford, a noteworthy 
program of Mrs. Salter’s compositions was given by Eula 
Marshal Brewster, soprano, accompanied by the composer 
Dorothy Jobst, a niece of Mrs. Salter and a resident of 
Lincoln, gave a piano recital in a charming manner, A 
luncheon was served, followed by an informal reception 
\bout eighty were present to enjoy this delightful affair. 
2 es 


ward S. Luce, at the close 


of the past 


Klibansky Master Classes in Seattle 


Sergei Klibansky, the New York vocal instructor, after 


a short vacation at American Lake, Tacoma, Wash., has 
commenced his second season of master classes at the 
Cornish School, Seattle, Wash. 

As a result of his offer of a free scholarship, Sydney 
Allison, of Pullman, Wash., a young man twenty-two years 
old, who is the possessor of a very promising baritone 
voice of excellent quality, was deemed the winner. 

Mr. Klibansky found awaiting him a large class, among 


which are an unusual number of promising voices. He is 
delighted with his surroundings in the new Cornish School 
Building, one of the most beautiful studio buildings in 
America, and the serious work and splendid spirit which 
is there prevalent will inevitably result in making for itself 
a name which will be recognized for superiority all over 
the United States. 


Summer Activities of Emily Stokes Hagar 


Despite the fact that the 1920-21 season was a very busy 
for Emily Stokes Hagar, she is filling many concert 
engagements during the warm months. Among these sum 
mer dates mention might be made of her appearance as 
soloist at the Municipal Concerts in Wildwood and her 
reengagement for a number of operat and concert ap 
pearances at Willow Grove with Wassili Leps and his or 


one 


she 


chestra. Friday, July 29, was scheduled to appear 
at Valley Forge on the program given by the Na 
tional Association of Organists, and August 10 there will 
be a joint recital at the University of Pennsylvania. In 
hetween these appearances the singer is enjoying a pleas 
ant summer swimming, boating, and indulging in all the 
rest of the sports that go with a vacation 


Telmanyi Scores Success in Norway 


relmanyi, the violinist, appeared in recital at Tromsoe 


Norway, with success and received excellent notices from 
the press. According to reports, he gave three concerts 
and one matinee for children before sold out houses and 


hundreds of people were turned away 


Narberth Choral Society Arranging Program 
The Narberth Choral Society, of Narberth, Pa., will pre 
sent an attractive program at the Metropolitan Opera House 

on October 24. A garden party was given on July 16 
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THE 


MUSICAL COURIER 


REPORTED LEAK OF $35,000 FROM 


CHICAGO OPERA FUNDS IS NOW DENIED 


Attorney for Opera Company Denies the Charges, Although Rumors of Mismanagement in Certain Quarters Have Been 


Afloat for a Number of Years-——College 

Chicago, IL, July 30, 1921.—The Musicat Courter has 
ften pointed out the loose method of men employed in 
the box office of the Chicago Opera Association, This 
veek the daily papers here have used much ink telling 
their readers that a leak of some $35,000 had been discov- 
ered some time ago. This news was followed by a state 


ment from Spearman Lewis, publicity director of the Chi- 
Association, in which he stated that in the 


cavo pera 

absence ‘aon the city of Mary Garden, general director of 
the company, George M, Spangler, its business manager, 
and Harold F, McCormick, its sponsor, that no criminal 
charges are contemplated against the persons responsible 
for the shortage Ihe shortage should not have seen cold 
print if nothing were to be done against the guilty parties. 
It will do no one any good to wash publicly the soiled 
linen of the Chicago Opera Association unless something 
is done toward punishing the guilty parties Long ago the 
Musica Courter was aware of the leakage and how easy 
it was for some one to appropriate to himself money be- 
longing to the Chicago Opera Association. One of the 
writers of this office called on the managers and told them 
what he knew as well as what he had seen with his own 
eyes. but the management paid no attention, and as it was 


not exactly our business to mingle in other people’s affairs, 
accepted the statements as true without trying to verify 
when the Chicago Opera Com 
salaries of the staff were much 


we 
them. A few years 
pany was inaugurated, the 


ago, 


less than the salaries paid today. The general manager's 
salary for the season was $22,500, the business manager's 
$8,000, the secretary's $5,000, the general manager's secr¢ 


tary’s $3,500, the transportation agent’s $1,875; the general 
music director was paid $30,000 for the season, the French 


conductor $3,000, the Italian $3,391.50, the German con- 
ductor, $2,859.60 (for five weeks less than the French 
and Italian conductors), the chorus master $2,000; 


clerks in the office were paid from $15 to $25 per week; 
the press representative’s salary was $57.69 per week; the 
solicitor for program advertising was paid $25 per week 
and 10 per cent, commission; the chief clerk, or assistant 
business manager, was paid $50) per week, and the stenog- 
rapher’s salary $25 per — the two telephone operators 
received $12 each per week, but what is more important, 
the head box office man was paid $35 per week, one of his 

sistants $25 and the other $20 per week. The above fig- 
ures, which have never been published anywhere, are not 


guesswork, as this office has in its possession the names of 
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the men to whom the salaries above mentioned were paid, 
and no one connected with the Chicago Opera Association 
can deny any of the above figures. 

As stated at the beginning of this article, those salaries 
were paid during the season 1912-13, Since then other 
men have been secured and their salaries are much larger, 
yet the salaries of some of the box office men were not 
such as to allow them to live in the luxury of wealthy 
men. It is said that Mr. Spangler discovered the leak. 
The Chicago office of the Musicat Courter reported that 
leak long ago, and for some unknown reason the manage- 
ment paid no attention to it and allowed matters to grow 
worse. The Chicago Opera Association has cost its spon- 
sor, Harold McCormick, a great deal of money, but, as 
pointed out often in these columns, that deficit could have 
been reduced yearly by thousands of dollars had the man- 
agement been more careful in spending the money of 
others. It has been reported to this office that long ago 
a then employee of the Chicago Opera Company, reported 
to Mr. McCormick some very interesting things regarding 
the misuse of money and of other practices to which he 
had been a witness while performing his duty at the Audi- 
torium, but Mr. McCormick, who was footing the bills, 
paid no heed to the accusation, Inasmuch as after this 
season five hundred guarantors will have subscribed to a 
five year’s guaranty of $1,000 each toward the maintenance 
of the Chicago Opera Association, it is to be hoped that 
the present management will not dissipate the $500,000 
yearly, as though no great opera company, with one or two 
exceptions, has been run for profit, deficits such as the 
Chicago Opera Association has had are due to nothing less 
than mismanagement on the part of some of its staff mem- 
bers. Since the recent publication of the story in the 
daily press, Redmond Stephens, attorney for the opera 
company, has made a denial of the reports. 


Busn Conservatory REcITAL, 


Last Saturday afternoon’s recital at the Bush Conserva- 
tory presented John Blackmore, pianist, and Boza Oumi- 
rotf, baritone, who pleased a large audience. The distin- 
guished baritone replaced Mae Graves Atkins on short 
notice and strengthened the deep impression made at his 
recent appearance in this series. Mr. Blackmore gave a 
good account of himself and won hearty plaudits. 


AMERICAN Conservatory Artist Pupits Hearn, 

\rtist pupils of Josef Lhevinne, David Bispham and E, 
Warren K. Howe furnished the program for the recital 
at Kimball Hall, Wednesday morning, July 27, in the Amer- 
ican Conservatory’s summer series. Those participating 
were Helen Ferryman, Florence Gullans, Bertha Shutts 
Smiley, Bomar R. Cramer, Caroline M. Encell, W. D., 
Boughton, Lillian Rutlin, Ramon Serratos, Francis M. 
Ingwersen and Adalbert Hugelet, all of whom reflected 
considerable credit upon their mentors as well as the Amer- 
ican Conservatory. 

GLENN Dittarp GuNN Hearn. 


Closing the Chicago Musical College’s summer recital 
series, Glenn Dillard Gunn was heard in an interesting 
program by a large and enthusiastic audience. Although a 
most successful pedagogue and pianist, Mr. Gunn is but 
seldom heard publicly in Chicago, and hearing him on 
Thursday morning at the Ziegfeld made one regret that he 
does not give more recitals here. A thorough musician with 
some ideas, intelligence and skill, Mr. Gunn presented the 
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works of Liszt, Debussy, Ravel, MacDowell-Rameau, Mac- 
Dowell- -Couperin, Bauer- Mattheson and Bach-Busoni which 
his program contained in his usual artistic style and sim- 
plicity and won the hearts of his listeners, Mr. Gunn knows 
what he is about and has the ability of delivering the com- 
poser’s message so that his listeners understand its mean- 
ing. He scored heavily with his admirers, who left no 
doubt as to their genuine pleasure. 


Cuartes W. Ciark IN RECITAL. 


The Bush Conservatory, from June 29 to July 27, pre- 
sented its star artists in recital, and to Charles W. Clark 
and Moissaye Boguslawski was given the distinct honor of 
closing the series. Mr. Clark has been before the public 
for many years and is incontestably one of the best known 
among American artists the world over. Thus, the mention 
of his name attracted a big crowd to the school in the north 
side on Wednesday afternoon, July 27.. Among the audience 
were noticed many members of the musical profession, 
society women and many nuns, all of whom enjoyed the 
baritone’s singing immensely. Hearing anew Charles W. 
Clark, this reporter was happy to recognize the Clark of 
years ago, as in the last two years his singing, although ex- 
ceptionally good, was not always up to his own standard. 
Those who knew the reason for his then shortcomings knew 
quite well that they had nothing to do with the voice itself, 
nor with the brain of the singer, nor with his throat, but 
with other physical ailments that made him at times suffer 
so intensely that, naturally, some blemishes were left in his 
delivery as well as in his voice. Today Mr. Clark is in 
better physical trim than ever before, and his friends and 
admirers who were not present at this recital will, no doubt, 
be happy at this state of affairs. His first contribution on 
the program was “Lord God of Abraham,” from Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah,” which was followed by the same composer’s 
aria from “St. Paul,” “Oh, God, Have Mercy.” A master 
singer, Clark’s delivery was impeccable. Oratorio singers 
should follow Clark, for here is a man who knows how 
oratorio should be sung. Dignity, poise, assurance, suavity 
of tone, absolute pitch, beautiful phrasing, marked his sing- 
ing of those numbers, after which the audience broke into 
thunderous plaudits, which brought an encore received with 
the same approbation as his printed numbers. His second 
group was made up of seven numbers from Schumann’s 
“The Poet’s Love,” the cycle being sung in German. Due 
to the excessive humidity and heat, the reporter was unable 
to remain at the recital, but from various sources it was 
learned that Mr. Clark’s singing of those numbers as well 
as a group of English songs—“Wind and Sun,” by Sturkow- 
Ryder; “Aedh Wishes for the Cloths of Heaven,” by 
Fogel, and Gilberté’s “The Devil’s Love Song”—was equally 
as enjoyable as presented by this great interpreter of the 
song literature. Mr, Clark was assisted at the piano by 
Bertha Hagen. 

Boguslawski, who is counted one of Chicago’s foremost 
pianists, lived up to that reputation in his playing of Schu- 
mann’s “Symphonic Etudes.” His other contributions, which 
were unheard by this writer, consisted of selections by 
Chopin and Liszt. 

Rutn Heizer SinGs. 


Remember the above name! It should become well known 
in the musical field if its possessor enters the profession. 
Ruth Heizer hails from Columbus, Ohio, where she has 
been well taught by Miss Crawford, and has coached for the 
past five weeks with Hanna Butler in her Fine Arts Build- 
ing studios. It was in these studios, on a very hot July day, 
that the above prediction was made. Miss Heizer has a 
beautiful contralto voice, already well developed, even 
though she has only recently reached her eighteenth birth- 
day ; but foremost of all, she is a musician and knows how 
to sing. Miss Heizer played on the same afternoon the 
accompaniments for another pupil of Mme. Butler, Mar- 
garet Cade, with whom she is to sing duets next Sunday 
afternoon, when the Butler pupils will be presented in re- 
cital at Barnum Hall. 

Rupotpn Reuter Out or Cuicaco Musicat CoLece. 

Rudolph Reuter, who has been connected with the Chi- 
cago Musical College since 1912, and who on June 22, 1920, 
signed a five year contract, has, with mutual consent of 
Carl D. Kinsey, manager ‘of the school, abrogated that 
agreement and will open his own studios in the Fine Arts 
Building this fall. Mr. Reuter’s concert engagements have 
grown from year to year and his appearances will, as here- 
tofore, be booked by Haensel & Jones. 

HaGeMAN Directs CoLiece’s OrerA PERFORMANCE, 

Students in the opera classes of Richard Hageman at the 
Chicago Musical College presented the Gorden Scene from 
Gounod’s “Faust” and the Mirror Scene from Massenet’s 
“Thais” under Mr. Hageman’s direction last Wednesday 
afternoon at the Central Theater. Those taking part in 
“Faust” were Ruth B. Cumming, who gave a good account 
of herself as Marguerite; Myra Pietsch, who sang Siebel 

(Continued on page 36.) 
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(Continued from page 23.) 
drama, although Pedrell could not disengage himself from 
the influence of Wagner and the Wagnerian formalism 
which dominated his time. 

After Pedrell, the contact with modern French music 
produced the genius who today would be the greatest con- 
temporary Spanish composer. I am speaking of Isaac 
Albeniz. His domain was the theater and he produced 
several dramas of English romance, such as the trilogy 
“King Arthur.” But in “Pepita Jimenez,” Albeniz left us 
the first masterpiece of really Spanish music drama, at 
once modern and representative, inspired by the vernacular 
muse and executed with accomplished technic. 

De Fatra’s “La Vina Breve.” 

The resounding success of “La Vida Breve” (The Short 
Life), by Manuel de Falla, at the Opéra Comique in Paris, 
has made the French public, before our own, acquainted 
with the chef d’oeuvre of our contemporary musico-dramatic 
art. Other contemporaries have made considerable efforts 
in similar directions and it would be easy to add to this 
list of works, There is just one which I should not omit to 
mention, namely the “Goyescas” of Granados, which was 
produced for the first time at the Metropolitan of New 

ork, 

Native Composers NEGLECTED. 

The Teatro Real is the official operatic theater of Spain. 
Until very recently one could always read upon its posters 
the words “Season of Italian Opera;” and its repertory 
was the usual one, in which Italian coloratura or its mod- 
ern successor, the verismo, occupied the major place. Some- 
times some Wagnerian operas sung in Italian, with the col- 
laboration of a German artist, or, perhaps, some Massenet, 
similarly Italianized, with one of the roles sung in French 
by a French singer, might vary the bill. Novelties there 
were almost never, and, at the end of the season, there 
would be a mediocre opera of Spanish authorship, hastily 
mounted. Is it necessary to add that neither Pedrell, nor 
Albeniz nor Falla, nor Granados ever saw the stage of the 
Teatro Real? 

The organization of this theater is distinctly bad, being 
confined to the caprices and ignorance of some “impre- 
sario” or other, barely restrained by an almost nominal offi- 
cial control, which in turn rests with some member of the 
aristocracy who has no artistic understanding whatever. 
Not being subventioned by the state, the Teatro Real leads 
a painful existence, and is obliged to depend upon its old 
aristocratic subscribers who care only for their favorite 
diva or divo. The old, dissatisfied subscribers retire, the 
receipts shrink, the quality of the performance deteriorates ; 
a vicious circle and no solution in sight. Every year, to- 
ward the end of the season, the impresario assures the 
public that he has lost a large sum of duros. And the 
same story begins all over again. 

It is absolutely necessary to reform either the adminis- 
trative conditions of the Teatro Real, or its artistic direc- 
tion, both of which are of an indigence altogether unworthy 
of our artistic progress and development of public taste. 

The past season of the Teatro Real did not begin until 
December 3. Several weeks before, no one knew whether 
we would have an opera season or not, since the previous 
impresario could not make up his mind to continue this 
year, The new impresario, therefore, had to arrange very 
hastily a program which, taking into account the short time 
of preparation, was not bad, and which was fairly well 
executed. 

WAGNER IN GERMAN. 

The principal feature of this program was the perform- 
ance of the works of Richard Wagner, sung in German by 
German artists. These performances, abundant in number, 
were quite good and some excellent. “Rheingold” began 
the series on December 5. “Die Walkiire” followed imme- 
diately after, and then “Siegfried,” all sung by well known 
German artists. Fritz Cortolezis, of the opera in Karlsruhe, 
was the conductor of this “Ring” cycle. He also con- 
ducted “Lohengrin.” Our music lovers, long accustomed 
to an Italianized “Lohengrin,” were much surprised by this 
German interpretation and did not seem to relish it any too 
well. The same was the case with “Tannhauser,” the per- 
formance of which was much inferior to those of the 
“Ring.” For “Tristan” the conductor was Paul Drach. 

We also had an Italian interpretation of “Tristan,” sung 
by the tenor Conralda, the baritone Cesare Formicchi, and 
Mmes. Gagliardi and Casazza. The conductor of this per- 
formance was a Spanish maestro, Saco del Valle. Aside 
from Wagner, German music was represented during this 
season by a mediocre representation of Richard Strauss’ 
“Salome,” with German artists. 

Tue ITALIAN SEASON, 

As for the Italian operas, they have had, in comparison 
to other seasons, a very feeble part. They included 
“Madame Butterfly,” “Aida,” “La Gioconda,” “Rigoletto,” 
“Bohéme,” and “Traviata”. (Barrientos, Ciniselli, Monte- 
santo), and “Tosca.” The best artists in this department 
were the tenor Lauri-Volpi, who has had a good success, 
and the baritone Cesare Formicchi, an exceedingly “honest” 
artist. Maria Barrientos, well known to Americans, has 
sung in “Lakmé,” “Traviata” and “Lucia di Lammermoor” 
with notable success. 

Besides the Italian and German operas, a company of 
artists from the Paris Opéra Comique have given several 
performances of “Carmen,” “Louise” and “Thais.” The 
veteran conductor of the Comique, André Messager, directed 
the orchestra. French operas sung by the Italian company 
were “Manon,” “Thais” and “Lakmé.” 

After the opera season, Diaghileff’s Ballet Russe gave a 
series of ballet performances at the Teatro Real. There 
was tremendous public curiosity about the Spanish ballet 
by Manuel de Falla, “Le Chapeau Tricorne,” which had been 
played with such great success in Paris, with Massine and 
Karsavina in the principal roles. In Madrid, too, the work 
had an equally great success, although the principal dancers 
were. not the same, namely, Woldizkowsky and Mlle. Levi- 
llier. Other ballets produced by Diaghileff included Stra- 
vinsky’s “Petrouchka,” the colorful “Contes Russes” by 
Liadoff, “La Boutique Fantasque” and the rest of the Rus- 
sians’ repertory. 

Besides them, the Swedish Ballet and the Viennese Ballet 
have given performances here with varying success. Worth 
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noting was the ballet produced by the Swedish company, 
which has for its subject the Greco-Spanish painter, “El 
Greco,” impersonated with much spirit by the Swedish 
dancer, Jean Borlin. The music, by the French composer, 
Ingelbrecht, is also remarkable. Apotro SALAZAR. 


Charles Cooper’s Success at Woodstock 


Charles Cooper, the pianist, gave pleasure to a large and 
mrs: audience which filled Maverick Hall at Wood- 
stock, N. Y., on July 17. Friends and admirers who had 
not heard Mr. Cooper in several years, were struck with 





CHARLES COOPER, 


The pianist (on the left), snapped just after his successful 

recital on July 17 at Woodstock, N. Y., while visiting his 

friend, Mario Laurenti, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, who opened the series the preceding Sunday. 


the profound development which his playing revealed. He 
rose to great heights in the A flat ballad of Chopin, stirring 
his audience to great enthusiasm, and was obliged to re- 
spond repeatedly to encores An outstanding feature of 
Mr. Cooper’s recitals, it seems, aside from his virtuosity 
and command of the instrument, is his ability to build an 
interesting and varied program. His audience seemed to 
leave the hall with that sense of satisfaction of having 
heard something substantial. His managers, the Universal 
Concert Bureau, are busy booking him for an extensive 
tour of the states next season, 


A Return Riidaiiabens for May Leithold 


May Leithold’s appearance on July 10 at the Auditorium 
in Wildwood was so successful that she has been booked 
for a return engagement. She sang a group of songs and 
the “Mad Scene” from “Lucia.” On the afternoon of 
July 17, Miss Leithold filled the first of three engagements 
with Wassili Leps and his orchestra at Willow Grove 
Park. 
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Alliance, Ohio, July 10, 1921.-The home of Mrs. 
Paul English was the scene of a pleasant gathering of the 
Alliance Music Study Club, June 27, the occasion being 
the annual social affair which concludes the work of the 
club for the year. A short business session, m charge of 
Mrs. N. C. Fetters, president, completed the outstanding 
The club has closed a successful year of work 
and study. More enthusiasm has become apparent and 
the eagerness to work and increasing attendance at the 
meetings is very gratifying. As a force for better music, 
and a club to which those interested in music turn, it has 
taken a definite place among the clubs of Alliance. 

Asheville, N. C., July 19, 1921.—So great a hold has 
the festival week, August 8 to 13, taken upon the life of 
the people that Mi: ayor Gallitan Roberts has issued a proc 
lamation calling on all citizens to cooperate with the 
directors of the festival in making the Asheville Music 
Week a season of artistic enjoyment and cultural devel- 
opment. Acceptance by Edith"S. Vanderbilt of an appoint 
ment as general chairman of the women's committees for 
the festival has been announced by the directors. 

At the “House-in-the-Woods,” the studio-lhome of Mr. 
and Mrs. Crosby Adams, a representative querng, 8 
Asheville people met on July 12 as the guests of the Sat- 
urday Music Club. The meeting was held for the purpose 
of discussing plans for the biennial of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, which holds its next session here 
in 1923. The keynote of the occasion was struck by Mrs. 
©. C. Hamilton, president of the Saturday Music Club, to 
whose untiring As avor the city owes much of its musical 
prestige. She stated that the coming of the federation 
to Asheville was the opening of a new musical epoch in 
the Southland, and that the music lovers of the city and 
state should begin to plan at once to make the meeting 
a memorable one in the annals of American music. Among 
the visitors present for the meeting at the “House-in-the- 
Woods” were H. H. Bellaman, director of music at Chi 
cora College, Columbia, S . and Wade R. Brown, direc 
tor of music in the North Carolina College for Women, 
Greensboro, N. ¢ 

Bellingham, Wash.—(See “Music on the 
Slope ") 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill.—-(See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio—(See letter on another page.) 

Concord, N. C., July 6, 1921.-Nancy Lee Patterson, 
pianist, and William Wright, violinist, gave the program 
at the musicale which took place June 24 at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Wagoner. They were assisted by S. Kay 
Patterson, flutist, and Nancy Hankins, pianist and accom- 
panist. The program included the “Duo Brillante” of 
Kuhlau, played by Miss. Patterson and Mr, Patterson; the 
de Beriot concerto No. 7, played by Mr. Wright, and other 
Bohm, Schubert, Kreisler, Brahms, Arensky, 
A large and delighted audience insisted 
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numbers by 
and Gabrilowitsch 
upon encores, 
Jacksonville, Fla., July 20, 1921.—Interested people 
whose judgment of good music is of the best agreed that 
Howard Manucy has a most promising future and career 
as a composer, This followed after hearing a number of 
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Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, and Bass for high-class sing- 
ing acts in vaudeville, Three acts now preparing for next 
season. Also an opportunity for one or two ambitious 
amateurs who will be trained and placed. Crcti-Arricui, 
2104 Broadway (at 73rd street), New York. 


selections by this young and talented musician. Invited 
by Bertha M. Foster, director of the School of Musical 
Art, July 15, a group of music lovers assembled to hear 
the program of original works, vocal and instrumental, 
by Mr. Manucy, his work having shown such remarkable 
originality and creative ability as to attract the attention 
of Miss Foster. All present felt that he has a big future 
in his line of work, and his compositions already show 
maturity and finish. The program included several num- 
bers for piano and one song given delightfully by Grace 
Hilditch Watson, These compositions are all written with 
modern harmonies and progression, but with due respect 
to form. New and interesting rhythmic figures were used 
giving an effect of freshness and spontaneity. Mr. Ma- 
nucy’s originality showed in all the works given, and those 
who heard his program united in enthusiastic appreciation 
and expression of much cordial interest in his future as a 
composer, This is not the first performance of Mr. Ma- 
nucy’s work, the MacDowell Club of New York having 
given an orchestral number by him. 

Lincoln, Neb.—(See letter on another page.) 

Medicine Hat, Alberta, Can,, July 6, 1921.—The sev- 
enth annual piano recital to be given by the pupils of the 
Fossum Music Studio took place June 29, at the. Empress 
Theater, There was a lengthy program in which there 
participated Bernice McCool, Cicely Arrow Smith, Sadie 
Prasow, Fannie .Woodman, Jack Young, Theresa Donner, 
Iris Munro, Margaret Belcher, Annie Cox, Joseph Spivack, 
Jake Silver, Bertha Carlson, Martha Clark, Marion Gin- 
ther, Florence Donner, Beatrice Muir, Nellie Mo?frison, 
Marie Sparks, Margaret Bell, Leland Gardner, Doris 
Appleton, Ota Knight, Helen Grant, Eleanor Hood, Violet 
Silver, Gwendoline Appleton, Laura Irwin, Kitty White, 
Florence McCombs, Isabel Stewart, Rose Prasow, Velva 
Pederson, Helen T. Morrison, Merrill Woodruff, Arthur 
Hulbert, Mrs. J. S: MacLeod, Ella McCombs, and Mrs. J. 
W. Learmonth Mrs. G. M. Calder, soprano, gave Guy 
d'Hardlot’s “Without Thee” and F. Blackburn contrib- 
uted Phillips’ “All Mine Alone.” 

Miami, Fla., July 9, 1921.—There was a delightful 
musicale at the “Breakers” when Mr. and Mrs. T. C. 
Havens entertained in honor of their son, H. E. Havens. 
Mrs. Carl Mayer opened the program with a superb rendi- 
tion of “I! Baccio Arditi,” accompanied by Frances Tar- 
boux. Mrs. Haven's gifted daughter, Mrs. Edwin Wake- 
field, sang “The Open Secret,” Woodman, and “The Swal- 
lows,” Cowen, Frances Tarboux Played “In Autumn,” 
Chaminade, and waltz by Brahms. “Dream,” Bartlett, and 
“There Is No Death,” O’Hara, were the offerings of Mrs. 
Clarence Busch, Mrs. John Graham's fine voice was at 
its best in “By the Waters of Minnetonka,” while Mrs. 
John Bissett was heard to advantage in “To You,” by 
Speaks, and “Hunting Tower,” a Scotch song. 

A recital was very well rendered before the council of 
Jewish women in the vestry room of the Beth David 
Synagogue. Harry Simons had charge of arrangements. 
Those who participated were Mildred Beckstein, Louis 
Hayman, Miss Levine, Norman Mirsky, William Scheller, 
Babette Simon, Mrs. Samuel Waldman, and Mrs. Harry 
Simons. 

The monthly sacred concerts, under the able direction 
of Anton Koerner, organist and choir director of the First 
Presbyterian Church, are welcomed by all lovers of good 
music. Mr. Koerner’s choir comprises Mrs. J. F. Robin- 
son, Mrs. P. C. Long, Mrs. A. F. Koerner, Mrs. Virgil 
Henderson, Esther Routledge, Mrs. John Cleland, sopra- 
nos; Mrs. J. R. Livingston, Mrs. J. B. Lansdell, Doro- 
thy Roup, Mrs. Leon Post, contraltos; J. F. Benedict, 
C. B. Garrett, Henry Boobyer, J. R. Shane, tenors; Phelps 
Hopkins, W. A. Glenn, W. P. Brown, J. B. Lansdell, and 
Earl Shufflin, basses. 

Florentine Holmes, pianist; Gertrude Okell, danseuse ; 
Esther Routledge, singer; William Scheller, reader, and 
Miriam Stewart, violinist, were among the entertainers 
who contributed to the success of the recent meeting of 
the Pythian Sisters, 

Bessie Mackay Long, gifted young composer and 
singer, for several years the chairman of the music depart- 
ment of the Woman’s Club, left recently for a northern 
trip. She was accompanied by her little daughter, Betty. 

A splendid song recital was offered by the Mana-Zucca 
Choral Society at the residence of Mrs. Shelley Porter. 
A number of prominent singers have joined this progres- 
sive organization and the work is attracting favorable 
notice not only in Miami but also throughout the state. 
Mrs, Shelley Porter, director of the society, is not only 
a prominent pianist, but also teacher of voice and piano. 
Her musical education began at an early age, in her native 
city, Barcelona, Spain. Since coming to Miami she has 
taken great interest in the musical development of the city 
and is a general favorite in the Miami Music Club. 

Mobile, Ala., July 5, 1921.—“The Triumph of David,” 
by Dudley Buck, recently given so successfully by the 
choir of the Trinity Episcopal Church, assisted by, several 
prominent Mobile vocalists, was repeated Sunday evening, 
July 3, at the First Christian Church, with a large audi- 
ence present. Edward H. Cassidy, baritone, who also took 
the part of Saul, directed the production. Mabel Heustis, 
contralto, had the part of the Witch of Endor, O. H. 
Dewey, David; Peter J. Colvin, basso, Samuel; Mrs. J. 
H. Martin and Mrs. Clothier were also included. 

Mrs. Spiro Aschkowitz, of Breslau, a pupil for man 
years of Godowsky, is the guest of her sister, Mrs. H. U. 
Feibleman, of Mobile. Mobile musicians were given the 
privilege of hearing Mrs. Aschkowitz give several num- 
bers from Chopin recently at a student musicale by pupils 
of Miss Black, well known local teacher. She graciously 
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responded to a request to play following the regular pro- 
gram, and the audience expressed its appreciation in un- 
mistakable terms for the truly artistic manner in which 
the selections were given. 

Each of Miss Black’s pupils gave a group of three selec- 
tions, prefacing them with brief explanations of the num- 
bers. They were given by Dorothy Tonsmeire, Mathilda 
Gabriel, Zilpa Glennon, Ella Hensing, Evelyn Brown, Lor- 
raine Hodges, Gordon May Graham, and Audrey Farnell. 

The annual recital of the Liszt Pianoforte School took 
place recently at the Moose hall. The program demon- 
strated the various grades of piano work, and showed the 
marked progress of many pupils since the recital of last 
year. The honor of being on the program is eagerly 
prized by the students, Those taking part this year re- 
flected great credit upon the teachers and the school, show- 
ing painstaking training, musical appreciation, good rhyth- 
mic sense, beauty of tone, and accuracy of performance. 
The, instructors of the school are: James Hagan, director ; 
Janie Summersell, Mrs, F. A. Crigler, Mrs. C. H. Burkett. 
Mary Amrock, Mrs. T. H. Wakeford, and Louise Flynn, 
piano; Mrs I. N. Young, theory and harmony. 


Okmulgee, Okla., July 3, 1921.—The musical season 
which has just closed at Okmulgee has been an unusually 
successful one from every viewpoint. Many interesting 
concerts and recitals were conducted under various aus- 
pices, featuring both local and foreign talent. 

The Wednesday Morning Music Club, which is the prin- 
cipal musical organization of the city, sponsored a course 
of four numbers, which included Marie Rappold, Cecil 
Fanning, Louis Graveure, and the San Carlo Grand Opera 
Company. Large and appreciative audiences attended each 
performance. The venture proved profitable from a finan- 
cial as well as from an artistic standpoint. The proceeds 
were added to the fund which the club is creating for the 
purpose of erecting a music hall and permanent club home. 

The opera company gave an abridged rendition of “Rigo- 
letto.” Because of the late arrival of the company, the 
performance was delayed nearly two hours and the opera 
badly cut by the conductor. Ne vertheless the individual 
work of Ballester, as Rigoletto, in the few arias left to 
him was much enjoyed. 

On May 20 and 21, Okmulgee presented its second an- 
nual Shakespearean pageant in Noble Park, the a la 
fresco play, “The Tempest,” being given under the direc- 
tion of Charles Edwards, of New York. Dramatic, musi- 
cal, dancing, and scenic features were effectively com- 
bined to make an artistic whole. Purcell’s arrangement 
of Shakespearean songs was used, and the excellent musi- 
cal numbers, interwoven into the play, contributed greatly 
to its success. There were seven hundred people in the 
cast. It was pronounced by capable critics throughout the 
state as one of the most spectacular and remarkable pro- 
ductions ever given by local talent in the southwest. 


Providence, R. L., July 1, 1921.—Oscar Da Silva, com- 
poser-pianist, assisted by Virginia Boyd Anderson, vio- 
linist; Helen Tyler Grant, cellist; J. Watson Holdsworth, 
viola, and Gladys de Almeida MacKay, soprano, gave a 
concert recently in Church House before an audience of 
fair size. Mr. Da Silva is a Portuguese and is also well 
known as a pianist and composer in various parts of 
Europe and South America. The program on this occa- 
sion was made up entirely of Mr. Da Silva’s compositions, 
and included a quartet for strings, two groups of songs 
and six piano numbers. The several artists were excellent 
and the unusual program much enjoyed. 


San Antonio, Tex., July 6, 1921.—A delightful program 
was given at the Country Club recently by Roy Wall, bar- 
itone; John M. Steinfeldt, pianist; Lucas Cerna, violinist, 
and Mrs. Fred Jones, soprano, This program was the 
first of a series to be given during the summer 

The Little Theater, Mrs. Edward Allen Wilson, presi- 
dent, presented “The Piper,” June 23 and 24, on the lawn 
of the home of Mrs. McLung. M. Augusta Rowley was 
the business manager. The cast, which included many 
well known San Antonio people, was headed by Herbert 
T. Perrin, as the piper. The production was directed by 
May Davis Moore and aroused great interest in the Little 
Theater Movement. 

The Mexican government’s Presidential Orchestra, Prof. 
Torre Blanco, director, appeared in San Antonio, June 
25 and 26. It was organized for the purpose of making 
this tour of the United States, which will last six months. 
Of particular interest is the fact that there are no wind 
instruments, guitars, mandolins, violins, cellos, zithers, 
double basses, harps, and one snare drum being used. 
Compositions typical of Mexico constituted the program, 
in which was included the American national anthem. 
Several songs and Mexican dances were also included. 
The orchestra presented a picturesque appearance, all 
being dressed in Mexican costumes. 

Tacoma, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.’’) 


Troy, N. Y., June 25, 1921.—The Schubert Club, which 
was organized under the direction of Charles B. Weikel, 
head of the voice department at the Troy Conservatory of 
Music, is planning many concerts for next season. Assist- 
ing artists are to be engaged and the club will present a 
course of about three concerts for the season. This new 
organization was first heard in concert June-14 at the 

C. A. auditorium, when Ralph L. Moore, baritone, 
and Merrill Patterson, violinist, were the assisting soloists. 
Incidental solos were rendered during the evening by Flor- 
ence Burger, Emily Kearney, Dorothy M. Munro, and 
Mrs, C. M. Toomey. Mrs. Frew Hewitt, cornetist, also 
assisted. 

Commencement exercises have been held this month at 
the Troy and Emma Willard conservatories of music. At 
the Emma Willard School, Eliza Kellas, principal, and 
William L. Glover, director of the conservatory, presented 
diplomas to Greta M. McGuire, of Troy; Elise E. Grant, 
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TACOMA MUSICAL ITEMS 


Tacoma, Wash., July 16, 1921—Mildred Wallace, a tal- 
ented young violinist of Tacoma, who has spent the past 
several seasons in the East under the tutelage of Eduardo 
Barbieri, of Rochester, N. Y., was presented recently in 
recital appearances, scoring pronounced success. Follow- 
ing a final concert given in that city in June, her work 
received high endorsement from the local press musical 
critics. 

The management of the Tacoma Stadium summer enter- 
tainments for 1921 is in the hands of the Edward B. 
Rhodes Post of the American Legion, with the active 
auxiliary support of the various civic clubs, The net pro- 
ceeds of the concerts is designed for relief work for dis- 
abled former service men and legionaries. Among leaders 
of the Inter-Club Council are Henry G. Shaw and M. R. 


Martin, of the previous Stadium Summer Concerts 
Committee. : : : 
Sergei Klibansky arrived in the Northwest from his 


New York studios, July 7. While in Tacoma he was the 
guest of Irene Martin, a former pupil who studied with 
him in New York, and of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Eva. 
Mr. Klibansky, as formerly, has joined the summer staff 
of the Cornish School of Music in Seattle. 

A delightful musicale, honoring the National Guards- 
men and officers in command, was given at Camp Lewis 
before a large and appreciative audience. The soloists 
were Mrs. James Eyere Macpherson, soprano, and Rose 
Schwinn, pianist, of Tacoma. 

John Henry Lyons, supervisor of music in the Tacoma 
schools, is in Bellingham for the summer, where, as the 
head of the music department at the State Normal School, 
he is conducting classes in harmony, theory, and history of 
music. He is also director of the Normal School Orches- 
tra and Choral Club. Mr. Lyons, during the Tacoma 
school season, is organist and director of music at the 
Immanuel Presbyterian Church, and conductor of the 
Lyric Club. 


A series of popular concerts by the American Legion 
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Band, given in the city’s parks during the month, has de- 
lighted audiences numbering thousands. 

Among Tacoma teachers who closed their season with 
largely attended recitals during June were Elizabeth M. 
Ridley, Vienna Neil Case, Grace Owens, Mrs. Sydney 
Rittenhouse, Margaret Persing, Julia Robbins Chapman, 
Doris Newell, and Mary Humphrey King. L. 


SUMMER NOTES FROM BELLINGHAM 


Bellingham, Wash., July 14, 1921.—The Sonora Grand 
Opera Singers (Beatriz Pizzorni, soprano; Ricardo Clark, 
tenor; Speria Castel, contralto; Eduardo Lezarazu, basso, 
with I, Del Castillo, accompanist) completed a week of 
performances during which they sang selections from the 
favorite operas during the intermissions between moving 
picture tlms. The American Theater management is af- 
fording its patrons much pleasure by bringing such attrac- 
tions to the city. 

Nellie Cornish, of the Cornish School of Music of 
Seattle, gave an excellent address at the Chamber of Com- 
merce before an interested audience. Her subject was 
“What is the matter with the art development of the 
Northwest?” Miss Cornish brought out many important 
points, both general and specific. She was introduced by 
Edith Strange, piano teacher. 

The Bellingham Women's Music Club presented its last 
program at the Aftermath Clubhouse, Mrs. Charles Yule 
acting as chairman, with “Music of Northern Europe” as 
the subject. Those taking part in the program were Miss 


Bateman, piano; Althea Horst, piano; Merle Montgomery, 
soprano; Mrs. C. B. Harter, violin; Mrs. George Miller, 
soprano; Hattie Ecker and Mrs. F. Parris, piano duet. 


One of the most enjoyable and artistic performances of 


the year was presented at the Normal Auditorium by 
Victor H. Hoppe, dramatic reader; Harrison Raymond, 
tenor, and Althea Horst, accompanist, on June 24. 


Be’ ¥.'C, 


Kaufmann Pupil Receives Ovation 


estimated at more than 20,000 was re- 
Theater of Evansville, Ind., at its 
Elizabeth Ham- 
according to the 

Miss Hamil- 


An attendance 
corded by the Victory 
opening performances of July 16 and 17, 
ilton, of New York, was the soloist and, 


Evansville Journal, received an ovation, 
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ton, who is well known both in New York and Chicago, 
is a pupil of Minna Kaufmann, the prominent singer and 
exponent of the Lilli Lehmann method of voice training. 


She also is soloist at the Christ Church, Brooklyn, New 
York. 

Mme. Kaufmann is at the present time spending a part 
of her vacation in Pittsburgh, Pa., her former home. She 
expects to reopen her studios at Carnegie Hall, New York, 


on September 5. 


High Praise for William Simmons 


William Simmons, the baritone, appeared at Winthrop 
College, Rock Island, S. C., on July 6, and, according to 
the dailies, the recital was a delight from start to finish 
The critic of the Evening Herald stated that Mr. Sim- 
mons won instant approval, and that this was emphasized 
in each number of his pleasing and varied program, He 
further stated that Mr. Simmons has truly a delightful 
voice, powerful to a degree, yet smooth, well modulated, 
resonant and of superb technic. The baritone will again 
appear in Rock Island next season. Another recital booked 
for him during 1921-22 is at Jacksonville, Fla. 


Mabelle Addison Sings at Atlantic City 
Mabelle Addison, 


cess in concert at 


with much sue 
on the evening of 


contralto, appeared 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


July 21. She sang an aria from Meyerbeer’s “Huguenots,” 
“Songs My Mother Taught Me,” Dvorak; “Alone Upon 
the House Tops,” Galloway, and “By the Waters of 
Minnetonka,” Lieurance, and so well given was each selec 


tion that she was compelled to add several encores. Her 
accompanist on this occasion was Bernice Lewis, an excel 
lent pianist. 


Illingworth Teaching in New York 

Nelson Illingworth had intended to teach for only part 
of the summer vacation, but as might have been expected 
after his big successes, he has been much sought after for 
tuition by young artists and vocal students They have 
been so inspired by their work with him that they have now 
prevailed on him to continue teaching until the 
begins. 
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(Continued from page 32.) 
ellently: Mrs. Leslie Baird, who assumed the role of 
M ert] . creditably ; Otis A. Patton, who pleased the listeners 

ly as Faust. and Charles A. Dobson, who made a good 
Me phistopheles, Miss Cumming also took the leading role in 


Thais excerpt, with J. Foster Barnes sing 

ny Athaneal and Lewis Williamson as Nicias, greatly 
ed the large audience on hand, which vociferously 
pplauded each participant The performance was a great 
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uirth and last of the summer 
recitals July 28 at the Columbia School of 
theme Mr. Spry took “Teaching Material 
" and made up a program of works 
of Brahms. Dohnanyi, Rachmaninoff, Moszkowski, Grieg, 
MacDowell, Hendrick Debussy and Liszt The series 
as been very successful, as Mr, Spry was in excellent pian 
form. and the subject matter of his talks has given a 
most comprehensive history of piano playing from Bach 
writers. Several of the visiting protes 
this summer have attended and expressed 
enthusiastically regarding thé value they 
Spry's exposition of the great masters 


Spry gave the t 
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themselve mest 
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who appe ared at the concert given 
under the auspices of the Chicago 
morning, Lillian Zelle, of Minne 


Leon Sametini, shared the morn 


students 
Theater 
Saturday 
student of 


Among the 
at the Z egteld 
Musical ¢ ollege 
polis, an artist 
ne hon Ts 


Ciycaco Musicat ge Nott 


Chicago Musical College's 
morning in Ziegfeld 
guest teachers and of 


( OLLE 


concert of the 
given Saturday 
students of the 
gave the program 
Prof. Leopold Auer, Oscar Saenger, 
Herbert Witherspoon, Richard Hageman, Florence Hinkle 
Rudolph Ganz—complete their work at the Chicago Musical 
College this week All been working upon teaching 
chedules that have been entirely filled 

That next season promises to be an exceptionally busy 
one may be inferred from the heavy registration already 
upon the books for the new season which will open at the 
Chicago Musical College September 12 


summer series was 
Theater Advanced 
the regular 


The guest teachers 


faculty 


have 


Rene Devriks, 
Wassili Leps Orchestra at Willow Grove 
Wassili Leps and his symphony orchestra again are 
charming thousands of people at Willow Grove Park with 


the excellent concerts they are giving there daily. The 
cason began on July 17, and will continue for three weeks 
ut’ this popular resort, which has come to be known as 


America’s Ideal Summer Center of Music. Mr. Leps ts, as 





WASSILI LEPS, 


Who is conducting orchestral concerts daily at Willow Grore 


Park, 


usual, offering a series of operatic concerts and also present- 
ing many excellent soloists, among them Henri Scott, Bernard 
Poland, Horace R. Hood, Marie Stone Langston, Emily 
Stokes Hagar, May Leithold, Hilda Reiter, Mina Dolores, 
Dorothy Fox and many others 


Sturkow-Ryder Still Busy 


The season has not as yet closed for that popular Chi 
cago pianist, Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, who played in De 
Kalb, Lil, June 21 to fourteen hundred people, which 
proved quite a brilliant affair, 
City Beautiful plan. Last week she went on 
the Great Lakes as guest of the Electric 
sociation, who had chartered the steamer 


under the auspices of the 
a cruise on 
Railways As- 
“South America,” 





MUSICAL COURIER 


and played for 350 of them at a gala concert given the 
last night of the week’s cruise. Monday, July 11, the gifted 
pianist gave a recital at Chapel Hill, Iniversity of North 
Carolina. : H 

Of her concert in De Kalb, the De Kalb Chronicle had 
the following to say: 

An audience of over 1200 filled the auditorium last night to hear 
one of the finest musical programs that the people of De Kalb 
have ever enjoyed. 

Mme. Sturkow-Ryder proved a revelation and delight to the 
audience. Most of her hearers knew of her wonderful repute as 
a pianist in advance, but few of them had any inkling of the 
a < yee personality that made her every appearance a_ pleasure. 

This young artist betrays no limit to her technical capabilities and 
she also has the vital something that makes her music a living 
thing. Every interpretation is artistry of the highest type. She 
is one of the great artists who can be truly said to “make the 
piano talk.” 


Cortot Tours with Duo-Art 


The experience of a pianist who listens to his interpre- 
tations reproduced by the reproducing piano in complete 
fidelity of dynamics and tempi, even to the slightest shade 
of nuance, is an uncanny one, but also one that is vastly 
stimulating musically. When it is before a highly critical 
audience, one which has come to the concert hall in a mood 
of skepticism and remains to have skepticism wane and 
appreciation grow, these feelings are still more strongly 
emphasized, and it is an experience which, no matter how 
many times it may be repeated, never varies in its reactions 
and in its stimulating effect upon the temperament. 

Such is the fashion in which Alfred Cortot, the French 
pianist, summed up his impressions of his tour of twenty- 
five concerts in twenty-five different cities in which he ap- 
peared in conjunction with the Duo-Art reproducing piano 
to a Musica Courier representative recently. 

“It was the most remarkable experience and a most pro- 
foundly stimulating one,” said Mr. Cortot. “To play in 
person and then to hear my own recordings reproduced in 
the most minute shade of detail, to see the connection estab- 
lished between these many audiences and the piano itself just 
as if | were playing in person, to feel my very mood 
projected among them, that most intangible of things which 
the Duo-Art caught and imprisoned in the past, is a thing 
which is difficult to describe, as you can well understand. 
It is so different from the ordinary experiences one meets 
with. It is something which in its possibilities holds so 
much for the serious artist and for the musical public as 
well, 

“To my mind the reproducing piano deserves and conse- 
quently should have the support of every serious artist, for 
it means the extension of their art far beyond the limits 
of their personal appearances, It brings real music to 
hundreds of localities in this great country which condi- 
tions prevent the artists themselves from reaching and it is 
of incalculable value in raising the standard of musical 
culture wherever it may be heard. 

“Thus it appears absurd to me for any musician to dis- 
regard this new element which this great invention has in- 
troduced, and it is just as absurd for him to allow any 
prejudice to prevent. him from realizing its importance. 
The music teacher, for instance, who believes that a repro 
ducing piano in a home will prevent the study of music 
by children or by maturer pupils, is quite mistaken, On 
the contrary, it will stimulate it; it will provide a constant 
urge toward greater ambition on the part of the pupil and 
an available object lesson which the teacher can always 
utilize. I fear there are too many people who have not as 
yet appreciated how great a revolution the reproducing 
piano has worked or how great its future influence on 
music will be.” 

“Your total concerts with the Duo-Art were twenty-five ?” 
Mr. Cortot was asked. 

“Twenty-five in twenty-five different cities,” he replied, 
“and without exception the audiences were most enthusias- 
tic over the programs which were presented. In all the 
criticisms which the daily press published there was not a 
discordant note, and in every case the concerts received 
serious, thorough and appreciative treatment. 

“And here I want to say that the idea some people may 
have that the appearance of a serious artist on the concert 
platform in conjunction with a reproducing piano smacks 
too much of commercialism is quite without foundation, 
In the first place the program is played entirely by the 
artist himself, for at these concerts even the most critical 
ear was quite unable to distinguish between my playing in 
person, that is myself at the keyboard, and that of the 
Duo-Art through my recordings for it, save in so far as 
my own mood varied from what it was upon the platform 
and what it had been in the laboratories of the Aeolian 
Company when I made these Duo-Art record rolls. It is 
a recital, the same as all other recitals, no more and no 
less, and no artist, no matter how great he may be, lowers 
himself in the slightest by appearing with himself upon the 
platform, for that is what he does after all. 

“Then, too, these reproductions are a most direct. stimu- 
lant. You know the reproducing piano is going to give your 
best and you will not want to be outshone in your present 
playing by playing which you have done in the past. I 
know of no more exacting test for an artist than this, and I 
know that in every appearance in the entire tour, this 
yao ry keyed me to the highest pitch, and I trust that 

met it.” 


Arthur Friedheim for Toronto 


Arthur Friedheim, the eminent pianist and Liszt pupil, has 
been engaged to teach piano at the Canadian Academy of 
Music in Toronto, his duties to begin about the middle of 
September next. For the past several years Mr. Friedheim 
has had a studio in New York, where his well known ability 
as a teacher has attracted pupils from widely separated 
portions of the country. His advent in Toronto will doubt- 
less prove an event of far reaching importance. 


Tandler to Conduct at Salzburg 


Adolf Tandler, the Los Angeles conductor, has been in- 
vited by the Mozartium directorate at Salzburg to lead the 
third of the Mozart Festival concerts there, August 4. At 
present Mr, Tandler is touring Europe, and has been hear- 
ing music in London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, eté. The or- 
chestral numbers of his Salzburg program will be Mozart's 
“Indomeneo” overture and the G minor symphony. 
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Clément to Tour Under Distinguished 
Patronage 


Louis H. Bourdon, the Montreal impresario, recently re- 
ceived a cable from Edmond Clément saying that he had 
received the official patronage of the Minister of Fine Arts 


August 4, 


| 
| 





LOUIS H. BOURDON, 
Montreal, 
will tour 
was taken at Mr. Bourdon’'s villa at 


exclusive manage- 
This picture 
des Monts, in 
siaty miles 


whose 
nest fall, 

Agathe 

Laurentian Mountains, over 
north of Montreal, 


Impresario of under 


ment Edmond Clement 


the heart of the 


of the French republic for his entire American tour. Mr. 
Bourdon announces that he has up to the present time 
booked the famous artist solidly. 


When Tarasova First Sang 


There exists a vivid description from the Russian of 
Nina Tarasova’s first appearance at the Pavillon de Paris 
in Petrograd that is interesting to read now that this 
singer has become such a firmly established favorite in 
America. In part the article ran as follows: 

“Nina Tarasova appeared on the stage of the Pavillon 
de Paris entirely unknown, unheralded and unexpeced. She 
wore the costume of a Russian Boyar and looked like a 
brave, boyish hero with her sympathetic, typically “as Hes 
face and wide- -open eyes, which reflect a young and sensi- 
tive soul. She shook back her short locks and sang, and 
with that flood of the soulful songs of Russia her voice 
began to play upon the heart-strings of her listeners. The 
public recognized in the singer something original, some- 
thing far removed from the commonplace or the banal. It 
liked her at once, and soon shook off its lethargy and 
became demonstrative, responding to the unknown singer 
w ith tremendous ovations and demands for endless encores. 

“Nina Tarasova is the originator of a genre of Russian 
song singing. She has the historical Russian style. She 
is a poetess of song. So sings Russia! If she depicts 
sadness, the sadness is endless, deep, heavy, heart-break- 
ing; but if it be joy, then it is noisy, brave, gay, bold, tur- 
bulent. All the nuances of Russian song, all these fine 
shadings, make her singing most artistic. Her style is 
purely Russian. Her execution, phrasing and mimicry 
make it altogether bewitching. How much soul, absolute, 
sincere and unaffected feeling this artist puts into her 
songs! Every tone, every phrase, creates a separate 
image in the soul of the fisteners.” 

It is interesting to compare this description with what 
the American writers on muscal affairs have said about 
her and note the similitude of thought expressed. 





Vecsey Scores in Rio 


According to.a cable received by M. H. Hanson, Ferenc 
Vecsey, the Hungarian violinist, has already given three 
extremely successful concerts at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
Mr. Vecsey and his entourage are guests at the American 
Embassy at that city. 


Ruth Lloyd Kinney to Sing with Sousa’s Band 


On Sunday, August 21, Ruth Lloyd Kinney, contralto, will 
begin a two weeks’ engagement as soloist with Sousa’s Band 
at Willow Grove Park, Philadelphia. Miss Kinney has also 
been engaged to filla number of engagements with J. W. F. 
Leman and his excellent orchestra on the Steel Pier at 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Land Recital at Norfolk, Conn. 


Harold Land, the young baritone of notable festivals 
and soloist at St. Thomas’ P. E. Church, New York, gave 
a recital at Norfolk, Conn., July 22, singing four groups 
of songs by modern composers, including the Americans: 
Terry, Burleigh, Ware, Foster, McGill, Speaks, and Mar- 
getson. Mrs, Robbins Stoeckel was at the piano; there was 
a very large audience and great enthusiasm manifested 
over the exceptionally fine singing of Mr. Land. 


Rosalie Miller Goes to Paris 
The Musicat Courter has received word that Rosalie 
Miller, the young American soprano, who has been singing 
with much success in London, has gone to Paris, where she 
will remain for a short whlie. 











August 4, 1921 
THE FALSE DIMITRI UNMASKED 


“Boris” McCormack Turns Up in Little Rock and Fools 
the Staff of the Arkansas Gazette with His Favorite 
Song “Until,” While the Real John Is Having a 
Grand Time on His Connecticut Estate 


This shall not be a “Twice-Told Tale.” The Arkansas 
Gazette told it and told it very well, so it shall be related 
in the words of that paper. This is the way the story be- 
gan (accompanied by a six-inch single column “close-up”), 
in the Gazette’s columns, issue of Saturday, July 23: 


JOHN McCORMACK SINGS AT GAZETTE 


Irisn TENOR Here En Rovre to 
lor Springs. 


INTERNATIONALLY Famous 


Genial John | McCormack, internationally famous Irish tenor, who 
has been in Little Rock for the last two days, will be joined "today 
by Mrs. McCormack and will proceed to Hot Springs, where he 
will spend a few weeks. 

Although traveling incognito, Mr, McCormack has been recognized 
many times during his brief stay in Little Rock, and last night, in 
the Gazette office at the ee, , request of friends and admirers 
he sang his favorite song, “Until. 

Mr. McCormack came to Little Rock from Columbus, Ga., by 
automobile, and will continue his journey to Hot Springs when he 
is joined here by his wife. 

The plot now thickens. There is another paper in Little 
Rock, the Arkansas Democrat. Its editor is a canny bird. 
He dislikes being scooped. He is also unpleasantly sus- 
picious. When he read the exclusive McCormack story in 
the Gazette and learned that the staff of that rival paper 
had been listening to three or four thousand dollars’ worth 
of music for nothing, while the Democrat's staff had not 
even been presented with a second hand record of “I Hear 
Me Calling You,” he sent the following cold and unfeeling 
telegram to the New York office of Manager C. L. Wagner 

Man here says he is John McCormack, but is going under, name 
of F, W. Hutsell. Can you identify him? Please rush wire. 

Arkansas Democrat. 


McS. on THE Jos. 

It was a Saturday morning when that telegram reached 
New York. Now New York concert managers are hardly in 
the habit of spending Saturday mornings of July in their 
offices, but genial Dan F. McSweeney, the Wagner asso- 
ciate, chanced to be seated in his silk’ shirt sleeves at his 
solid ebony desk when the Democrat’s mysterious wire ar- 
rived. With exemplary calm and remarkable presence of 
mind he grasped the nearest telephone and in a very few 
minutes had made sure that the only real living John Me- 
Cormack was at his summer home in Noroton, Conn. ; that 
he had not been in Little Rock, Ark., in many a moon and 
that he had no intention of going there for many another 
that, in fact, life on the coast of Long Island Sound was 
very sweet indeed in summer and that John had no wish to 
change it for a taste of the prairies or anything else. So 
D. F. McSweeney sent—“Rush,” as per request—the fol- 
lowing wire to the editor of the Arkansas Democrat : 


Sir Boyle Roche once owned a famous bird which could be in 
two places at the same time. John McCormack, sometimes called a 
songbird, cannot duplicate this feat, much to our regret. No, sir; 
John McCormack is not and has not been in Little Rock. He is 
enjoying the simple life of a country squire in his Connecticut 
Country home. , reply to telephone inquiry this morning, he in- 
forms me that he does not know and never heard of Mr. Hutsell. 

D. F. McSweeney. 





Epitor Misses A TRICK, 

The editor of the Arkansas Democrat received this telegram 
somewhere about noon Saturday and rejoiced greatly thereat 
—for the Democrat is an evening paper. He sat him down and 
wrote an editorial. It is an editorial that must have re- 
joiced the heart of his brother editor on the Gazette— 
whicin had perpetrated the famous “scoop.” Here it is: 


THE PASSION FOR NEWS “SCOOPS.” 
Mrs. Todgers, once on a time, informed the Misses Pecksniff 


that there was_no such passion in human nature as the passion for 
gravy. Mrs. Todgers had a wide experience in catering to human 
nature, sand was doubtless an authority in her day, but the “grand 
passion” of her time seems to have beew superseded, in the case 
of some of our citizenship, by the passion for news “scoops.” 
How far afield that passion may lead its devotees was evidenced 
in the early morning visit of a convivially-inclined songster to the 
editorial rooms of an esteemed contemporary, Just what brand of 
refreshment was necessary to make that visit seem to the worthy 
“staff” like a visit of the great Irish tenor, John McCormack, we 
are not informed, but so it was reported jubilantly in the Saturday 
morning issue of this alert and aggressive journal. The “scoop,” 
of course, was not alone a “scoop”? on the Arkansas Democrat and 
the Little Rock public, but also on Mr, Met ‘ormack, who thought, 
and still thinks, he is spending the summer in New England, instead 
pe wearing away the hot nights in conviviality in stuffy newspaper 


ces. 
Its a great passion, this passion for “scoops,” but like 
He called 


sions, it is dangerous, except in moderation. 
Nor did he rest content with this editorial. 

in his best special writer and set him to work on a story for 
the front page. But he—the Democrat editor—missed one 
trick, for he evidently did not turn the McSweeney telegram 
over to his special writer. It was the most amusing docu- 
ment in the case and should have been included in that front 
page story, which read as follows: 

“GENIAL JOHN McCORMACK” AIDS IN ANOTHER “SCOOP” 


“ 


other pas- 


Now RESTING AT 
“Fv. 


Inisu Tenor,” 
Spreaps Like THE 


Inrivence or “Norep 
OME, IN CONNECTICUT, 


Hypnotic 


a morning newspaper 


sage denizens of 
music—the pas- 


Even the blase ears of the 
hypnotic spell of 


office are not impervious to the 
time of the gods. 

Possibly the hot, stuffy night had something to do with it, but 
be that as it may, the sweet clear notes of “Until,” sung late 
Friday night or early Saturday morning by a convivial stranger, 
produced a strange and complete hallucination upon the entire staff 
of the said morning paper, reputed to be a staid and conservative 
publication. So vivid was the hypnotic effect produced that readers 
at the breakfast table over their coffee were amazed and delighted to 
learn that John McCormack, the internationally famous tenor, whom 
presidents and kings are ‘proud to rank as their friend, was a 
visitor to Little Rock, and had honored the fagged and weary editorial 
staff with a delightful little private recital. 

Under an attractive headline the ‘‘news” 
editorial page, together with an intimate “close up’ of the famous 
tenor dug out of the “morgue,” Saturday morning, its brevity and 
conciseness indicating that the visit of the noted singer was taken 
as a matter of fact and was not regarded by the staff as anything 
particularly out of the ordinary. 


(Here followed the Gazette story, printed above.) 

It requires but little stretch of the imagination to picture the 
dramatic scene that took place in the stilly hours of night 
within the hallowed and tradition-steeped editorial. sanctum of Ar 
kansas’ “greatest morning newspaper. ” No doubt the insistent click 


item appeared on the 


of the typewriters was hushed, and the ceaseless tattoo of the tele- 
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graph instruments was the only jarring and unwelcome note to mar 
the notable scene, 
More “Fiu"” Spreaps, 

With the first sweet notes from that golden, priceless throat, the 
trivial petty affairs of this humdrum intensely practical mundane 
existence fled from the minds of the normally prosaic newspaper 
men. Said mundane thoughts floated from the windows along with 
the bell-like trills of the marvelous voice which has charmed em 
perors and kings in the days when the king business wasn't what 
it is today. 

Who but can picture the rapt, 
of the editorial staff of this signally 
was a treat seldom given except to the 


expressions on the faces 
newspaper? Here 
at $5 and $10 


dreamy 
honored 
favored few 


per. ° 
No doubt when the last clear notes had floated forth from the 
open windows and been wafted on the gentle night winds overt 


story rose from his 
entranced expression 
“Bull Durham’ 


the adjacent roofs, the author of the “news” 
seat enraptured, and stumbled with a faraway 


in his eyes to” his typewriter, pinched out his 
cigarette ‘and set about writing his masterpiece. Possibly the ., forms 
were held open while the writer carefully polished this ‘news’ gem. 


Tuus Enps Pire Dream. 
morgue was no doubt submitted to the 
keen, unerring scrutiny of the “friends and admirers’ who had so 
“insistently requested” the song, and upon comparison with the 
“original” the incognito was boldly unmasked. 

So much for the pipe-dream. 


The “close-up” from the 


Here are the facts: According to the telegram received Saturday 
morning by the Democrat, John MeCormack was at his country 
home near Noroton, Conn., Friday night. 


the song 
paper last night. 


The Democrat succeeded in verifying the statement that 
“Until” was sung in the office of the morning 
But it was sung by a man named F. W. Hutsell, a New York 
music teacher, who recently staged a light opera for the benefit of 
here at the 


the local American Legion at Columbus, Ga. He is 

invitation of Major J. Carroll Cone, of the Arkansas National 
Guard, who met Hutsell at the machine gun school at Camp Ben 
ning, Ga., a few months ago, where Hutsell had gone to take a 
course as a member of the National Guard of New York. 

Major Cone is endeavoring to have Hutsell direct a light opera 
for the American Legion at Pine Bluff, of which he is a member, 
and the Eberts Post is also negotiating with him to direct an 
amateur performance of a well known Gilbert and Sullivan opera 


here in August. 


he Democrat details of what 


has no means of ascertaining the 
But it is as; 


transpired in the office of the morning newspaper. ‘ 
sumed that the enraptured staff winked sagely at Mr. Hutsell’s 
supposed “incognito”—his ‘pose’ as being F. W. Hutsell, a director 
of amateur theatricals. They saw through the “pose” and treated 
their readers to the pleasing—not to say entertainingly imaginative 

—bit of ‘news.’ 

The Democrat admits it was 
ous similar occasions—and is 
admission. 


as it has been on numer 


scooped” 
unashamed to make the 


brazenly 


Rumor says that the Sabbath stillness of Little Rock 
was disturbed the next morning by an impromptu perform 
ance of that famous old English farce, “Pistols and Coffee 
for Two.” In the meanwhile Noroton, Conn., remains, 
where it always has been, a long, long way from Little 
Rock, Arkansaw—with the accent on the last syllable, 1f 
you please. 


Theater Musicians Get Dismissal Notice 


July 26, all the principal moving picture and 
notice of 


On Tuesday, 
vaudeville houses in New York gave two wecks’ 


dismissal to the members of their orchestras. This will 
result in the discharge of about 1,200 men. 
A meeting of the Musical Mutual Protective Union, 


July 28, to 


Local 310, 
long and 


was held at midnight, Thursday, 
consider what T 


should be done. There was a 
exciting debate and the meeting did not break up until 
4.30 Friday morning, after several resolutions had been 
passed. One of these was to the effect that the proposed 
reduction in wages to be put into effect in September 
(restoration of the 1919-1920 scale, with a minimum weekly 
rate of $57) would not be accepted; that no union member, 
except he be a member of the Theatrical Committee, shall 
have dealings or negotiations with the managers, under 
penalty of expulsion frem the union. The third resolution 
expressed regret that an injunction had been sought in the 
courts to prevent President Weber of the American Fed 
eration of Musicians from interfering with the M. M. P. A 
and called for the withdrawal of legal action 


Theodore Bauer to Take Paris Office 


Theodore Bauer, who left his position as director of the 
concert and operatic department of the Columbia Grapho 


phone Company, to become associated with National Con 
certs, Inc,, has just returned from a European trip in the 
interests of that office which he examined conditions in 


the European musical world. Samuel Geneen, presi 
dent of National Concerts, has decided to open 
a European office in Paris, the first offices estab 
lished on the Continent by an American musical 
agency. Mr. Bauer will return there in September, accom 


panied by Mrs. Bauer, to take charge of that office. He will 
be especially interested in ey en the advance publicity 
of the leading artists vf the bureau who will visit Europe 
professionally within the next few seasons. N — Con 
certs, however, will not book its own artists there but take 


the wiser course of working through the best of the estab 
lished European agencies. Another branch of Mr. Bauer's 
work will be looking out for new musical talent suitable 
for America. His address after September 15 will be 11 
Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. 


Mrs. Hammerstein Files Two Bankruptcy 
. 
Petitions 

The Hammerstein Opera Company and Oscar Ham 
merstein, Inc., through Mrs, Hammerstein, president of both 
companies, filed petitions in voluntary bankruptey in the 
United States District Court on July 29 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy was filed against 


Mrs. Hammerstein ‘on April 22 last and she was adjudged 
bankrupt June 11. At the same time, through another 
petition, a receiver in equity was appointed for her two 
companies, 

Her motive in filing the petitions is said to have been a 


belief that by so doing she could prevent her stepdaughters, 
with whom she has been in a feud for years, from obtain 
ing the properties, or at least prevent their having any 
greater chance than other creditors 


Francis Rogers in London 


Mr. and Mrs. Francis Rogers gave a reception with 
music at the rooms of the English-speaking Union in 
London on July 15. There was a large gathering of Amer 


icans and English notables in the social and musical world 
who applauded enthusiastically a program of American 
songs rendered by Marcia Van Dresser, Rosalie Miller, 
and Mr. Rogers. The program came to an effective 
with a group of original sketches by Mrs. Rogers 

Mr. Rogers has been collecting recently published songs 
by contemporary English composers, a group of which he 
will sing at his first New York concert in the Town Hall 
on November 13. 


close 


Anna Case’s Illness Interrupts Recital 


Anna Case, soprano, was scheduled for a recital 
Grove, N. J., last Saturday evening. In spite of illness 
caused by extreme heat, she began the program, but after 
the third group, F. C. Schang of the Metropolitan. Bureau 
was compelled to ask the audience to forego the final group 


at Ocean 


as she was unable to sing more. Miss Case was sufficiently 
recovered by Sunday to be able to return to her home 
- " 
Clare Ross Engaged 

\ report from London states that the engagement ha 
just been announced there of Clare Rosenberg of Rochester 
N. Y., and George Mosely, second son of the late Sir Alfred 
Mosely. Miss Rosenberg, under her pen name of Clare 
Ross, wrote a number of special articles for the Musicat 
Courter about three years ago 


Mme. Lipkowska Turns to Light Opera 


Mme. Lydia Lipkowska, who ha ung in grand opera 
in this country with the Boston, Chicago and San Carlo 
companies, will sing, it is reported, the title role in “The 
Merry Widow” when that famous light opera is revived 


next month by Henry W. Savage 
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“Thunderclap” Given First Performance at 
Central Theater 


‘Thundere lap,’ the greatest race track drama_ ever 
aseal™ was given its premiére performance at the Central 
Theater, Saturday afternoon, July 30. This was the first 
of the three new film dramas which William Fox is pre- 
senting to take the place of “The Queen of Sheba,” “A 
Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court” and “Over 
the Hill.” 

“Thunderclap” is the name of a horse, owned by Tommy 
(Paul Willis)—the humble hero—and after many vicissi- 
tudes is ridden to victory by the long-suffering hero. Lionel 
Jamieson (J. Barney Sherry) is the heartless villain; Mary 
Carr, whose work in “Over the Hill” gained for her much 
well deserved fame, is his abused wife, and Violet Mersereau 
is Betty, his step-daughter, whose beauty he endeavors to 
use for his own evil purposes. There are some excellent 
scenes, notably the horse race, which loses somewhat of the 
thrill, since it is a foregone conclusion that Thunderclap 
will win. There is a real thrill to be found, however, in 
the scene in the dangerous rapids down which the hero is 
tossed at a terrible speed toward the thundering falls, 
which at times bore a decided resemblance to those of 
Niagara. That was real danger with the elements—not a 
camouflage which the spectators knew the director could 
control at will. Some charming scenes of children held 
the instant appeal which never fails. There was also an 
exciting escape from an exotic and mysterious den in China 
town. For the one who enjoys a thriller of the real old- 
fashioned variety, “Thunderclap” is sure to exert a decided 
fascination, 

There was an excellent orchestra, but unfortunately, the 
name of the leader was not given on the program, so full 
credit cannot be given his very good work. 


Jessamine Harrison-Irvine in Spain 


After an exceedingly pleasant vacation spent in France, 
Jessamine Harrison-Irvine left there on July 15 for 
Spain. She went abroad on the La France and will return 
on the same steamer on September 17. 


Bernardi’s Excellent Course for Next Season 


Among those who will appear in G. Bernardi’s Cleveland, 
Ohio, course next season are: October 13, Jeanne Gordon, 
Harold Bauer and Giovanni Martinelli; October 21, Rosa 
Ponselle and Mario Chamlee; October 27, Florence Easton; 


COURIER 


Giulio Crimi and Paul Kochan- 
ski; November 12, Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini; No- 
vember 22, Sophie Braslau and Ossip Gabrilowitsch; De- 
cember 10-12, Anna Pavlowa and Company; December 19, 
Carolina Lazzari, Duci de Kerekjarto and Alberto Salvi; 
January 8, Lydia Lipkowska, Vincent Ballester and W il- 
helm Bachaus ; January 15, Claudia Muzio and Joseph 
Schwarz; February 1, Florence Macbeth, Pablo Casals and 
Percy Grainger; February 12, Titta Ruffo and Mishel 
Piastro; March 5, Selma Kurz and Josef Lhevinne; March 
31, Julia Culp, Serge Prokofieff and Joseph Hislop. 

Mr. Bernardi deserves great credit for the excellent 
array of artists for the season 1921-22. Last year's list 
was interesting but the coming course will eclipse all former 
ones. 


MUSICAL 


November 6, Lucrezia Bori, 


COLUMBIA CONCERTS 


TWENTY-SECOND Concert, Jury 25. 

Frieda Klink, the contralto, was the soloist with the 
Goldman Concert Band, Edwin Franko Goldman, con- 
ductor, at the twenty-second concert, given on the Green 


of Columbia University, on the evening of July 25. She 


chose as her selection the beautiful aria, “Amour viens 
aider,” from “Samson et Dalila,” and sang it in such an 
artistic manner that she was encored twice. 


The band was in especially fine form, despite the ter- 
rific heat, and gave much genuine pleasure to the many 
thousands of people who had assembled to hear the music. 
Ganne, Humperdinck, Jaernefelt, Chabrier, Offenbach, 
Edgar, Stillman-Kelley, and Planquette were the com- 
posers whose works were performed. 

Jury 27. 


The program presented by Conductor Goldman on July 
27 contained the “Que en of Sheba” march, Gounod; “Maxi- 
milian Robespierre” overture, Litolff; “Volga Boatmen’s 
Song ;” waltz, “Vienna Beauties,” Ziehrer; love scene from 
“Feuersnot,” Strauss; “Ouray,” Williams; Sextet from 
“Lucia,” Donizetti, and “Southern Rhapsody,” Hosmer. All 
greatly pleased the large audience. 

Enthusiastic applause was accorded Mr. Goldman after 
each number which necessitated adding the “Japanese In- 
termezzo,” Aletter, as well as two of the conductor’s most 
popular numbers, “Sagamore” march and “A Bit of Synco 
pation.” Ernest S. Williams, the popular cornetist, was 
soloist, playing his own brilliant “Ouray” as well as “Nur 
Wer Die Schusucht Kennt,” Tschaikowsky. 


TWENTY-THIRD CONCERT, 











“Elijah”’ 


The Boston Handel & Haydn Society 
has Engaged 


NORMAN JOLLIF 


April 16, 1922 


exclusive direction 


‘WALTER ANDERSON—62 W 45St. - - 


New York 

















My dear Mr. Anderson 


performance. 


a thoroly delightful interpretation. 
with us again. 


deeply indebted to you. 


EDITH BIDEAU 


SOPRANO 


Success at University of North Carolina, July 19 


The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill 


I want to thank you for sending Miss Bideau to us for the I1 Trovatore 
She was entirely satisfactory. 
with a great deal of style, with charming presence. 
of the role, she at the same time succeeded in making it a personal thing, 
We will look forward to having her 


The net result of the performance, from this standpoint, is an 


increased confidence on our part in your judgment and a feeling that you can 
supply us with the sort of people we want for these performances. 


Sincerely yours, 


July 23, 1921. 


She sang with assurance, 
Faithful to the details 


We are 
/ 


PAUL J. WEAVER, 
Mus. Dir. 





WALTER ANDERSON 


exclusive direction 
62 W 45 St. 


New York 
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Ted Shawn, Dance Producer 


Ted Shawn's middle name is versatility. He is first and 
last a dancer, but this apparently is so easily done that he 
finds time to run successfully a large producing school, 
design stage settings and costumes fot the dance produc 
tions he launches. In his idle hours he writes 

It is easy en that coupled with his keen desire 
for artistic expression is an equal capacity for hard work, 
which seems to be the most important factor in success after 
all. Whether it be artistic or commercial, when one’s art 
has no commercial value, nine times out of ten there ts 
something wrong with it 

Ted Shawn is an indefatigable worker 
marvelous body endowed with tremendous energy, he 


to be se 


Possessed of a 
seems 


tireless in his many sided activities. Many who know Ted 
Shawn, the dancer, teacher and writer, do not know that 
he has gained considerable reputation as a producer. In the 


last four years, besides Greek Theater (Berkeley) pre 
ductions which are fairly well known and in which he 
collaborated with Miss St. Denis, there have come from 


his studio numerous other productions 

The first was “Zodiac,” a dance-drama of ancient Egypt, 
which on account of the number of dancers required, the 
numerous properties, together with the theme, made it im 
practicable for vaudeville, for which it was designed. The 
“Zodiac” was, however, not only in its conception and adap 


tation to the dance a very beautiful production, but an m 
spirational creation. The music, impressive and splendid, 
preceding the opening on a partially darkened stage upon 


which, dimly, figures began to move; figures in deep blue 
against the heaven's blue, now becoming more distinct and 
beginning to scintillate as the light caught the hundreds of 


bugles which outlined their classic lines, all 
rhythmically and in an orbit around a central figure con 
cealed by an immense veil covering the entire stage, the 
central figure also turning. They were the planets around 


our sun, which in the process of their turning unwrapped the 


turning 


figure in the center, lifting from him the great silken veil 
and revealing a golden youth with a golden orb above his 
head in a golden light \ moment never to be forgotten, 
as if for an instant we held the secret of life or realized as 


never before the true significance of the great unchanging 


pageant of day and night. Day came, and night descended 
broodingly ; a lovely moon, a tiny comet, all in astronomical 
sequence and order, the whole unified: and hauntingly 


beautiful, too 
“Zodiac” was silently 


beautiful, too 
vaudeville. The 


imaginative, too 
laid away, 


poetic tor 
but in the 


hearts of those who saw and understood, it still lives and 
stands as the finest of Ted Shawn's productions, for since 
he has learned to give the managers the things the peopl 


h of the 
had 


poetry and 
learned his 


These later productions lack muc 
beauty of the first, but Shawn 


want. 
aesthetic 


lesson and began to create commercially 

“Julnar of the Sea,” an “Arabian Nights” tale, charm 
ingly set and danced by pupils from his school, ran seventy 
weeks in vaudeville to big houses and fine notices Thi 
was entirely produced by Shawn, stage settings, dances, 


costumes, adaptation of story and lighting. Next came the 
Denishawn Dancers, who ran two years in vaudeville in 
dance divertissements. Closely after came the Marjorie 
Peterson Company his charming little dancer, heading 
her own compatiy in a series of varied dances, ran thirty 
five weeks. Dances, costumes and setting were by Ted 
Shawn. 

Last came “Xochil,” an Aztec ballet and a Toltee legend, 
done by Francisco Cornejo, and costume designs and stage 
settings by this young Mexican artist; music by Homer 
Grun, composer of Indian music, whose Zuni series are 
probably best known. Danges, action, and production by 


who created the title role of 
as were the other characters 


Ted Shawn. Martha Graham, 
this dance-drama, was his pupil, 
and ballet 

This production was the most perfect piece of work tech 
nically from Ted Shawn's studios; on the other hand, it 
was less popular, as it required historical background 
from its audiences, as well as an appreciation of Aztee and 


some 


Toltec art. It was a real production, in that all the artists 
collaborated for unity of design and structure, and the 
result was pictorially and melodically faultless, with a weld 


ing of music and movement that could not fail to satisfy the 


most fastidious critic This production also experienced a 
long run in vaudeville, but contains, as did “Zodiac,” a 
theme capable of development for a much larger produc 
tion 

“The Bacchus Ballet,” another of Ted Shawn's ballet 


has been successfully presented in concert and in vaudeville, 
and was given at the Greek Theater in Berkeley last sum 


mer. Mr. Shawn has handled the producing end of the 
business as easily as he has created individual dances and 
suites y 

When we realize that the bulk of all of the dances taught 
in Denishawn, at least ninety per cent. of them are his own 
creations, one has some conception of the stupendous 
amount of creative work that this young man has accom 
plished in the past five years, IS 


Eddy Brown Acclaimed at Ocean Grove 

Eddy Brown, violinist, gave a recital at the 
Auditorium Thursday evening, July 21 
was his first appearance at the famous Jersey 
the audience was of large proportions and wax 
astic over his splendid performance The 
cluded the Vivaldi and the Max Bruch 
number of smaller pieces, among them the 
of Cui and Paderewski'’s “Menuet.” His was 
instantaneous and the applause that he had to 
respond with several encores after each group, and at the 
end of the concert the people continued to wait for mort 
than the two encores he gave them. 


Ocean Grove 
Although this 
oast resort, 
ed enthusi 
program in 
concertos, and a 
“Orientale”’ 
SUCCESS 


sO msistent 


Mana-Zucca Works Heard in Miami 


Mrs. L. B. Safford, of Miami, Fla., presented a section of 
her junior music class in. twelve of Mana-Zucca’s at 
tractive compositions for children on Friday afternoon, 


Woman's Club Auditorium. The 
“Blinking Stars,” “Summer Rain,” 
“Soft Shadows,” ¥ Melody,” “Hal 
Pond,” “Sunshine,” “Blossom Waltz,” 
Mrs. Safford, during the course of 
interesting sketch of the 


July 22, at the numbers 
were “Starlight,” 
“Slumber Song,” 


lowe’en,” “The Lily 


Sweet 


“In Sleepy Land,” et 
the program, 
life 


gave an composer's 
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Musical Comedy -Drama- Motion Pictures 








There were two openings last week that officially began 
season. “The Skylark” was presented at the 
Belmont before an audience that packed and jammed the 
little playhouse until it was suffocating, and there was 
almost as big a crowd out on the street that failed to come 
in time for tickets. Everyone there was particularly inter 
ested, for two reasons. It is practically Henry Stillman’s 
first Broadway production. For years he has been associ- 
ated with some of the big producers, but this is the first of 
his own. Secondly, it was a hearing of Thomas P. Robin 
son's first play to find a local theater, The disappointment 
over both the play and the production was keen. All those 
who had gone to the Belmont rather expected a play of 
unusual value or a production that had novelties and dis 


the carly 


tinction in view of the fact that “The Skylark” is a 
Harvard prize drama. The entire affair fell below any 
standard that the most pessimistic in the audience would 
have set It is feared that the enterprise will not survive 
many days. The cast contained names of considerable 
prominence: Charlotte Walker, Marguerita Sylva (the 
opera singer), Fred Eric and Eric Maxon, also Eugene 
Lockhart. Mme. Sylva was quite Carmenesque in her 
makeup and costume, and seemed to create a character out 
of her own personality rather than throw her talents 
into creating a part The entire evening was a woeful 


[he effort has answered its purpose, how 
ever, the coming to the front of Henry Stillman as a 
Broadway producer, We need such personalities in the 
producing business, and the mere fact that his first offering 
has not been received as he would have hoped by no means 
indicates that he will not attempt to give New York a play 
that is both artistic and satisfactory to our taste and at 
the same time a play of financial value. 


disappointment 


“Tue Teaser,” AT THE PLayunouse, A Goop Comepy 
Adelaide Matthews and Martha M. Stanley, the author 
have given the new season a good comedy in “The 
There are plenty of laughs, and several of the 
situations are clever, A_ fifteen-year-old. girl, 
flirt, liar, and general trouble maker, is the principal around 
whom all the action takes place. 


esses, 


Teaser,” 
who is a 


Faire Binney was a hit, proving she could be cute and 
attractive, and perfectly able to play the leading part. 
Jane Grey and John Cromwell also added strength to the 
cast. The play is one of those light breezy affairs, of no 
great eed a value, but making good entertainment; it is 


apt to enjoy-quite a stay on Broadway. 
William Brady is the producer and he is fortunate enough 
to have had unanimous praise from all of the local critics. 


New Propuctions For THE WEEK. 

\. H. Woods has brought his newest farce—‘Getting 
Gertie’s Garter”—to the Republic Theater, Wilson Colli 
son and Avery Hopwood are responsible for the book. 
Hazel Dawn is the featured player. 

“The Night Cap,” a new comedy by Guy Bolton and Max 
Marcin, was to have come to the Thirty-ninth Street 
Theater, but owing to the extreme heat of last week, Mr. 


Marcin prefers to wait for a few days. 


HipvopromMe To Oren Sepremser 3. 
rhe writer, for one, did not take seriously the announce- 
ment, several months ago, that New York’s great play 


house, the Hippodrome, would not open this season. So 
the statement sent out last week = September 3 will be 
the date of the new extravaganza, “Get Together,” was not 


a surprise R. H surnside, of course, will be the 
director 
Charlotte, the queen of ice skaters, will be one of the 


features. Fokine and Fokina, the dancers, and also Bert 
Levy will head the list of stars. 

It's good news, for what would we do without our Hip 
podrome show? But the best news of all is the fact that 


there will be a 50 per cent. cut in the price of admission. 
1921” Resumes AcrTIvITIFS AT 

rhe snappy revue, “Snapshots of 1921,” 
of two weeks, returned to the Selwyn 
scenes and several new versions, a new burlesque on “Irene” 
and a new skit for Lew Fields, with much of the clever 
stuff in the original show retained. Nora Bayes is no longer 
in the cast. The fun goes on just the same, for Lew Fields 
and De Wolf Hopper are sufficient in themselves. 


“SNAPSHOTS OF SELWYN, 
after a vacation 


There are new 


Suusert’s First Propuction. 

Che Shuberts will open their coming season with a new 
comedy by Harry Wagstaff Gribble, “The Temperamental- 
ists,” which comes to the Bijou Theater, August 8. 
rock AND Gest Are Locatep at Princess THEATER. 
says his firm will only have four produc- 
tions next season. Alice Delysia in “Afgar” (which was 
such a vogue here last winter), “Mecca,” “Aphrodite” and 
“Chu Chin Chow” are’to be sent on tour. 

Mr. Gest purchased several new plays while in London 
but he will make no new productions until the theatrical 
and other businesses assume a normal state. For the past 
season, the producers, Comstock and Gest, have offered 
many big spectacular offerings that are rarely surpassed in 
grandeur and presentation 


“Merry Winow” 


Coms 
Morris Gest 


Comes TO KNICKERBOCKER IN SEPTEMBER, 

Henry W. Savage will offer “The Merry Widow” at the 
Knickerbocker Theater on Labor Day. The production is 
staged by George Marion, scenes by Joseph Urban, cos- 
tumes by Peggy Hoyt. The lavish and artistic presenta- 
tion bids fair to rival all productions of the new season. 
The entire summer has been spent looking for fresh young 
talent, which will make the new “Merry Widow” surpass 
the old one. It will be remembered that this operetta was 
the rage for several years. 

Nores. 

“The Greenwich Village Follies of 1921” are well under 
way. The opening will take place late in August at the 
Village theater, afterwards transplanted to the Park, on 
Columbus Circle. , 

The last month for “Lightnin’ When 


at the Gaiety! 


August 25 arrives Frank Bacon and the original company 
will close the most sensational run ever made in this coun- 
try by a play. John Golden, the producer, will send the 
organization to Chicago, where undoubtedly another record 
will be established. One can’t afford to miss seeing the 
most popular play of the generation. 

Ned Wayburn offers as his first peapeatinn of the season, 
“Town Gossip,” which opens in a low weeks. 

Sir Harry Lauder will reach America about October 1. 
William Morris continues as his manager. A long tour 
has been planned. 

George White enters the arena as a full fledged Broadway 
producer. Besides the “Scandals of 1921” now playing at 
the Liberty, last year’s edition again goes on tour. 
comedy and a farce are in the first stages of preparation, 
anticipating an early opening. 

“Sonny,” George V. Hobart’s play, with melodies hy 
Raymond Hubbell, will open at the Court on August 16. 

Carl Carlton’s musical comedy, “Tangerine,” will come 


to the Casino, August 8. The music is by Alma Sanders 
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Chicago 


co-staring in “Honors Are Even,” which will open at the 
Times Square Theater the week of August 22 


and Monte Carlo, known as Carlo Sanders on the score. 
The melodies are characteristic of these writers, of “That 
Tumbled Down Shack of Athlone” and “Little Town in 
the Old County Down” fame. 

Marc Klaw, Inc., will offer “Sonya,” a play, at the 
Forty-eighth Street Theater about August 15. 

The Selwyns have postponed the opening of “Honors Are. 
Even” at the Times Square Theater, which was to have 
taken place August 9. It is really foolish to attempt bring- 
ing in new plays when the city has one thought, that of 
keeping cool. 

“Two Little Girls in Blue” at the Cohan Theater is 
showing its class. The attendance continues good. The 
100th performance has been passed. The Fairbanks twins, 
and the entire production, keep this musical comedy around 
first place. 

Irene Franklin will be in the cast of “The 
Village Follies of 1921.” 


At the Motion Picture Theaters 


CRITERION ORCHESTRA Out FRonr. 

Victor Wagner is all smiles—the Criterion orchestra is 
no longer invisible but in a regular pit, like at other theaters. 
The director and his assistant, Drago Jovanovich, at last will 
see “The Golem” full front, and not out of the corner of 
a curtain. 

Wittiam Fox Presents THree Features Tuis WEEK. 

Three Fox films were shown for the first time on Broad- 
way—last Saturday, at the Central Theater, a melodrama, 
entitled “Thunderclap ; ” on Sunday, at the Lyric Theater, 

“Shame” began a limited engagement ; on Wednesday, at 
the Park Theater, Columbus Circle, “A News Paradise” 
with Pearl White in the leading role. A detailed review 
of the last two will appear in the next issue. 

Mapetine MacGuican Acarn So torst. 

Madeline MacGuigan, the violinist at the Strand, made 
such a formidable impression as soloist that Joseph Plun- 
kett has engaged her for this week. Her selection is 
“Russian Airs” (Wieniawski). The Strand Male Quartet 
is also singing in the current program. 

Tue RIALTO. 

Selections from Massenet’s “Manon” opened the program 
at the Rialto last week, conductors Hugo Riesenfeld and 
Joseph Littau leading their men with a rare aplomb which 
denoted a real love for this fascinating score. The audiences 
loved it, too, as the spontaneous and prolonged applause 
indicated. Lillian Powell did some really. very fine work 
in a “Danse Orientale” and Cesare Galletti, tenor, pleased 
in the ever popular “Celeste Aida” of Verdi. The other 
musical number was the organ solo played by John Priest, 
which on this occasion consisted of Lemmens’ “Marche 
Pontificale.” Special mention should be made of the musical 
score which accompanied the scenic entitled “New York, the 
Magnificent.” One recognized “Take Me Back to New York 
Town,” “East Side, West Side,” “Little Annie Rooney,” 
“The Bowery” and other familiar strains, with the old town 
for the principal theme. It was really quite surprising to 
find so many. The feature picture was “The Mystery 
Road, with David Powell in the leading role. 

Tue Rrvo1t. 

Owing to the remarkable success of “The Golem,” which 
is attracting capacity houses to the Criterion Theater, Di- 
rector Hugo Riesenfeld has determined to present those 
pictures which were originally scheduled for appearance at 
that house at the Rivoli. The first of these, Gloria Swan- 
son in “The Great Moment,” began its run last week, draw- 
ing unusually large audiences. The Ampico reproducing 
piano was the feature of the opening number on the pro- 
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NO CONCERT SCHEDULE 
NEEDED IN NEW YORK 


The best orchestral and vocal music is always 
available at the theatres under the direction of 
Hugo Riesenfeld 
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gram, the invisible soloist being Henry Souvaine, and the 
selection was the first movement of the Tschaikowsky piano 
concerto. The Rivoli Orchestra, with Frederick Stahlberg 
and Emanuel Baer conducting, furnished excellent tonal 
background. “Sunrise and You,” by Arthur Penn, had a 
most picturesque setting—one of the most realistic outdoor 
scenes that has been presented—and Zila Simpson, soprano, 
and Carlo Encisco, tenor, gave it an interpretation of merit. 
Selections from Lehar’s “The Count of Luxembourg” were 
played by the orchestra with verve, and the excellent 
dancing of Vera Myers and Paul Oscard added not a little 
to its charm. Prof. Firmin Swinnen played Percy Fletcher’s 
“Festival Toccata” for the organ number, which concluded 
the program. 





THE STRAND. 

The familiar strains of Liszt’s second Hungarian rhap- 
sody proved a panacea even for the intense heat which 
prevailed last week, and the enthusiastic audiences who 
were apparently undaunted by the state of the atmosphere 
applauded this overture at the Strand with fervor. George 
Halprin played the piano cadenza with excellent style, the 
Strand Symphony Orchestra with Carl Edouarde and 
Francis W. Sutherland conducting, furnishing excellent 
accompaniment as well as reasserting its right to be classed 
among the leading orchestras of the kind in the country. 
Carlo Ferretti sang the popular “O Sole Mio” of Di Capua, 
a number which was given a very effective Venetian set- 
ting. This number served as the prologue to the film 
feature, “Nobody,” with Jewel Carmen in the principal 
role. Lottice Howell, soprano, sang Gilberte’s “Moonlight- 
Starlight,” a number which was of unusual charm. Organ- 
ists Frederick M. Smith and Herbert Sisson played 
Tschaikowsky’s “Chanson sans Paroles” for the final selec- 
tion. 

Tue Capron. 


The musical program at the Capitol Theater was an 
especially interesting one last week, including as it did 
Liszt’s Thirteenth Hungarian Rhapsody, with cymbalon 
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cadenza by Bela Nyari, and “Echoes of the Metropolitan.” 

The former selection was orchestrated and conducted by 
Erno Rapee, and the second number was an arrangement 
by Tobani. A beautiful scenic setting was furnished for 
Fanny Rezia’s rendition of the “Bell Song” from Delibes’ 
“Lakmé.” Two dance numbers included an effective inter- 
pretation of Dvorak’s “Humoresque” by Alexander Ouman- 


MUSICAL COURIER 
“Shuffle Along” (all negro revue), Sixty-third Street 
Theater. 

“The Whirl of New York” (closes in three weeks), Win- 
ter Garden. 

“The Last Waltz” (new Strauss operetta, claimed to 
be one of the best musical offerings presented in New 
York in years), Century Theater. 


(George White’s revue), Liberty 
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OPPORTUNITIES 








VIOLINIST WANTED Address 


Man between thirty and forty preferred, 


O’Hanlons had moved out of Minnesota. 
Th Re: Bae 
Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Josefty, care of Mrs. 
Hillcrest Avenue, 


care of MUSICAL 


$8, $10 and $12. Address re olie: $ s to He Jen n 
Arthur ‘Gs, Sl 


Jamaica, L. 


and teaching, . and ‘there are a number of 
studios with Steinway grands to sublet for 
short periods. Accessible to subway, ele- 
vated, bus and surface lines. Mrs. Maser 





to head department in important music MUSICAL 


Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New 


ARTIST TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY—tTeachers wanted for Voice, 


West 39th St. New York. 


school. Must be successful player and 
experienced, interested teacher. Perma- IGENL F 
nent position for the right man, Particu- Violin, Piano. 
lars in first letter to “Violinist,” care of V 

Fitzroy 2185. 


WANTED-—Soprano, 


vaudeville. 
next season. 


Allen & Fabiani, Inc., 54 
Telephone, 


be trained and placed. 








York. 











WANTED—tThe address of Gertrude V. 
O'Hanlon, formerly manager of musical 
artists, who resided at 5942 South Park 


WANTED—An experienced organist de- 
sires organ position from middle of Sep- 
tember in New York City or vicinity. 


righi, 
New York. 


Contralto, 
and Bass for high-class singing acts in 
Three acts now preparing for ) 

Also an opportunity for - aaa 
one or two ambitious amateurs who will 
Address Celli-Ar- 
2104 Broadway (at 73rd street), 


Dusie-Scueere, Proprietor. Office at 41 
West Ninth street, New York. Telephone, 
Stuyvesant 1321. 


Tenor, 





A Phonograph Recording Laboratory 
has added a new department to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 








Avenue, Chicago, and who had an office 
in the Cable Building. Her relatives lived 
in Minnesota, but letters addressed to 
them have been returned by the post- 
master with the information that the 


in the 


$300, 





Adirondack Mountains. 
Also rooms for rent by the week at 


Address Washington Heights Musical VANDERBILT STUDIOS nominal charge. $25.00 will cover 
Club, 714 West 181st street, New York. | 125 fast 37th Street and 37-39-41 West 9th recording and one dozen records, 
Street, commend themselves to professional For particulars address Personal 

FOR RENT— Attractive Bungalows at and business people. All studios contain all Phonograph Record Dept., care of 
Schroon Lake, New York. Fine situation | modern improvements. Efficient hall and Electric Recording Laboratories, 


Price, | telephone service. 





Maid service available. 
The large studios lend themselves to clubs 


record of their own work for a 


Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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and 
com 


of Kingston; Mildred L. Ashman, of Mechanicsville, 
Katherine Metcalf, of Cedar Rapids, lowa, At the, 
mencement exercises a splendid program was presented 
by the graduates, The Troy Conservatory commencement 
took place at the Y. M. C. A., June 22, when Dr Philip 
E. Frick, of Schenectady, gave an address on the subject, 
“Civilization Set to Music.” The graduates were Wil 
helmina Constance Finkle, Edward Ford, Jr., Dorothy 
Lois Marks, and Gertrude Ellen Weed, pianist; Dorothy 
Meredith Munro, Ralph L. Moore, vocalists; Margaret E 
lreanor, and Gertrude M, Wendell, 

The Troy Music Study Club this year 
five dollars each to the members of the 
of the Troy High School who excelled 
music, piano, violin, and organ prizes, 
awarded at the annual commencement 
the following: Rudiments, Dorothy Smith; violin, Sol 
Levy; organ, William Lapp, and piano, Agnes Scarry,. 

Will H. Wade has been reéngaged as director of musi- 
cal clubs at the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. Mr. 
Wade has resumed his former position as director of the 
girls’ choir at the Troy Orphan Asylum 

Waterbury, Conn., July 14, 1921.--This is the 
church choirs and most of the 
music is led by 


organist 

offered 
graduating class 
in rudiments of 
which were 
exercises, went to 


prizes of 


Phe sé 


vaca 


tion season in the soloists 


vacations. The volunteer 


are away on 
chorus 
Phe Concordia 
Prof John ] Bonn, 
held in Bridgeport, last 
Che junior piano pupils of 
tal recently at her home studio, 
young children 
At the closing 
favorable comment was 


ingers 
leadership of 


Saenger fest, 


under the 
State 


Singing Society, 
took part in the 
month 
Alice Lorenson gave a reci 
doing excellent work for 
public schools much 
heard on the chorus and part 
inging, under the direction of the musical supervisors, 
Jennie Culhane, Helen L. Webb, and Sadie Wolff 

l'wo pleasant social events were the outings of Water- 
» Quassapaug. The Waterbury 
there on the last Saturday in 
June and the Notre Dame Choral Club a few days later. 

Youngstown, Ohio, July 23, 1921.—Pasquale Talla 
rico, concert pianist and a member of the faculty of the 
Peabody Conservatory at Baltimore, has been spending 
five weeks of his vacation in Youngstown conducting a 
class for advanced students at Ursuline Academy. Origi- 
engaged to give forty-eight lesson periods weekly, 
was the demand for lessons with him that he 
give sixty-six lesson periods each week 


exercises of the 


bury’s musical clubs at Lake 
Choral Club held its pienn 


nally 
so great 


was induced to 


| MATA A 


IAIN 


Ta 


Used ana Endorsed by Musical 
Artists Everywhere tuchedin ng 


Eligabeth Wood 


MUSICAL COURIER 


as well as two weekly class periods. 
which engaged Tallarico, those who 
studied with him are endeavoring to have him continue 
his Youngstown class periodically during the winter and 
give a oe ries of piano recitals, 

July Tallarico gave a lecture-recital which was heard 
by a oil audience, His program was a well selected 
one, excellently contrasted, and included numbers by 
Scarlatti, Couperin, Lully, Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt, 
Rachmaninoff, Glazounoff, Palmgren, Debussy, and Doh- 
nanyi. Each composition was given brief discussion, his 
interesting and entertaining remarks enhancing the pleas- 
ure his playing afforded. This was Tallarico’s third ap- 
pearance in recital in Youngstown, and while his playing 
in the past has been of an order to establish him as a 
favorite here, upon this occasion he inspired even greater 
esteem. His playing revealed facility and confidence in 
technical operation and poetical fluency in interpretation, 


during his course, 
Through the Academy 














| REVIEWS AND ‘NEW MUSIC 








(The Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston and New York) 


“BY ST. LAWRENCE WATER” and “THE 
BEST IS YET TO BE” (Songs) 
By Gena Branscombe 


author of the text of “St. Lawrence Water.” 
herself, it being a song in simple style, 
Novel harmonies make the second stanza 
melody as the first. For 


“G. B.,” noted as 
is evidently the composer 
yet possessing character, 
interesting, even though it is the self-same 


high and low voice, i ked 
“The Best Is Yet to Be” is in the vein of the Cyne 


Scientist, musically similar to “The Year's at the Spring.” The 
song is perhaps the best yet issued by this talented American woman, 
for it overflows with lyric melody, along with a counterpoint of 
significance. A fine lyric phrase occurs four times in the piano 
part of the song, and indeed much of the music is built on this 
splendid phrase, with big climax. “To Arthur Hackett,” text by 
Robert Browning; for high and low voice. 


(Carl Fischer, New York, Boston, Chicago) 


“WHITHER AWAY, ROBIN?” “MIST” 
and “THE SNOW BIRD” (Songs) 
By Cecil Burleigh 


“songs of nature by American poets,” these are 
tively Stedman, Thoreau and Butterworth, the front page 
illustrated with a brown colored sketch of trees and birds, They 
are all “character songs,” in which mood, rather than melody, plays 
the leading role. Frequent changes of key and tempo, startling 
modulations and abrupt transitions, this op. 50 is in the stvle which 
marks Cecil Burleigh (not to be confounded with Harry Burleigh) 
as a “modernist.” Dedicated to Altossa Burleigh. For high and 


low voice 


THEME WITH VARIATIONS (for Piano) 
By Ethel Glenn Hier 


“Hats off, gentlemen,” said Robert Schumann on discovering 
Chopin; so say we on discovering Ethel Glenn Hier, who has 
york of seriousness, depth and sentiment in this composi 
tion of twenty-three pages. A bold theme it is, very slow, in double 
octaves, very loudly played, with pedal-point on the lowest D’s of 
the piano, sixteen measures long, oe contrasting pauses and delivery. 
It is almost dirge-like. The variations which fitlow are intensely 
interesting, being now serious, now playful, now fiery, again heroic, 
the last named requiring three lines or staves for notation, wok goer oy 
tentler, and a final triumphal climax, all mark this unusual music, 
which is dedicated to Harold Bauer, 


“OLD FOLKS AT HOME (“SWANEE 
RIVER”) (for Violin) 
Arranged by Samuel Gardner 


The arranger calls this a “modernized concert arrangement” and 
such it surely is, with Debussyish harmoriies of the accompaniment, 
while strictly retaining the plaintive old melody. This is first 
announced on the G string; it then occurs in double-stopping (with 
a contrapuntal accompaniment on the lower string), ending with 
force. The piano part is difficult, as is the violin part, Dedicated 
to Lewis W. Goreck, New York art printer, also known as collector 
of rare violins. 


“RUSSIAN LULLABY” (for Violin) 
By Eddy Brown 


a Russian cradle song by Grandei, full of 
curious Russian effects, including the augmented seventh and s:cond, 
melancholy, decidedly original and effective. Ends with flageolet 
tones, This lullaby and the preceding “Swanee River” would go 
well together 


Mme. de Horvath a Gifted Player 


Cecile de Horvath recently appeared in recital for the 
School of Music, Delaware, Md., and made an exceed- 
ingly favorable impression with her fine pianistic art. Ex- 
tracts from two of the press reports are reproduced 
herewith : 

Mme. de Horvath is a 
of musical temperament 
presented in a program of difficulty, 
her versatility and keen insight 
She plays with a freshness and 
quality of tone, as well as wonderful 
Daily Gazette. 


respec 


Named as 
being 


compos d a 


A transcription of 


player gifted with the rare combination 
and intelligence, which was thoroughly 

Her playing thoroughout showed 
into the ideas cf the composers. 
vigor and with a rich musical 
facile technic..-The Delaware 


The program, selected as it was of the best things in piano litera 

ture, was given in a very artistic manner by Mme. de Horvath. 

The entire evening was one of great enjoyment and delight 

to those fortunate enough to hear this charming artist.—Journal- 
Herald. 


Fay Foster in Maine 
Fay Foster, the eminent American composer, after 


son of extraordinary activity, is spending a well 
vacation in rest and recreation at Blue Hill Falls, Me. 


a sea- 
-arned 


A it alll 


Poet 
RE PL ies TO INQUIRE RS 
Answers to letters received in this department are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the limitation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


CoM POSITION. 


counterpoint and canon harmonic 
have no trouble in these 
like to take up the study of 


studied harmony, 
analysis and history of music. 
subjects here, but I would now 
form, and there is no one here to teach it. Do you know of 
anyone whom I could get assistance from, who could correct 
the manuscript for this subject—someone who is extra well 
versed on the above subject as well and who makes a specialty 
of correcting manuscripts? I should like to plan my own work 
from a text book, getting him to correct the papers I send in.” 
Yes, there are teachers who would correct your manuscript for 
you, but just at this season of the year nearly all are out of the 
city on their vacation. If you have such a good foundation for 
your work, a teacher should find it interesting to criticize what you 
send. In a few weeks the musicians will be returning to the city 
for the coming season, . 


“T have 


Cannot Compose ACCOMPANIMENT. 

“I have composed a melody that appeals to me very much as 
worth publishing. I am not able to write the accompaniment 
myself but am afraid to let someone else have it for fear of it 
being stolen. Do you know of some one, or a firm to whom I 
could go without any fear of my melody being stolen?” 

Surely you could trust your melody to any of the large publishing 
houses to have an accompaniment written for it. The well known 
publishers would be responsible for the protection of your composi- 
tion, and would not employ irresponsible people. Is it not possible 
for you to have your music copyrighted even without an accompani 
ment? One knows dishonest things are done, but a big house 
with a reputation cannot afford to be a party to any such thing. 


Next YeAr’s Cusp Work. 

vacation this summer I am 
year as president of a woman's 
our next year’s program an ‘all 
music in America; now, 
of literature on the 
Suggest anything 
shall be greatly 


planning my 
club. I 
American 
of course, 
modern 
that I 
appreci 


“While having my 
club work for next 
have decided to have 
year.’ I want to encourage 
I will have to secure quite a lot 
composers and I am asking advice 
may refer to for this information. I 
ative of such help.” 

If you are where there 
you to spend as much time 
there are books about American composers. 
want to make it in a way historical to the extent of mentioning 
those who had much to do with the beginnings of music in this 
country. If you go thoroughly into the subject you will probably 
find there is sufficient material for two years’ work. The subject 
is of so much interest that, done thoroughly, it will be a great thing 
for any club. You know the interest there is in Stephen Foster 
just at the present time, and there have been articles of all sorts 
written about him. Now that the house where he wrote “Old 
Kentucky Home”’ has been purchased and is to be kept as a memorial, 
there is hardly a week but what exhaustive articles are written. Writ 
ing to the composers themselves, those of the present day, or to the 
houses who publish their music, would undoubtedly bring you much 
information. Also the Dictionary of Musicians gives more or less 
information about all the musicians, date of birth, what they have 
composed and many details that would help you. You probably 
will have too much material, instead of too little. If you count up 
the number of women who are well known as composers you would 
find a formidable number, . 


is a good library, it would be well for 
as possible in the music section, where 
Of course, you would 


Asout ApVERTISING, 

while I see something about the value of 
wonder if there is really any great value 
in it. If a thing is good it will | ‘make good’ without any 
advertising. Do you agree with me If people want a thing, 
they will find out about it in some way. Who reads advertise 
ments? There are so many of them now.” 

You certainly have a wrong idea about advertising if you think 
it is of no value, It is so valuable that anyone possessing some 
thing to sell at once knows it must be advertised for the public to 
learn about it. If you are a singer or an instrumentalist, and give 
a concert, how can you obtain an audience unless you make known 
the fact that you are doing so, You cannot expect the public, the 
busy public, for everyone is busy these days, to go around corners 
looking for a hall where you are to appear. The fact must be 
brought to their attention not only once but many times, that you 
are a singer of “, that you are giving a concert at such a place 
on such a day. Gr adually they begin to take in these facts and the 
mind becomes impressed with them. Some years ago the writer 
was in one of the western states, and asked one of the leading 
teachers if she had heard such-and-such a layer when he was in 
her city. “Why, no” was the answer. t happened I was too 
busy to read my Musicat Courier for a Bi... ot weeks, and so | 
did not know whether he was a good violinist, and one that it would 
be worth while to hear.” She had every confide nee in the opinion 
of the Musicat Courter as to the standing of a musician, so the 
advertising in that journal meant everything; not having read it, 
the violinist, who, by the way, was one of the greatest, meant noth 
ing without the corroboration of an authority. You ask who rcads 
advertisements? The answer might be “everyone.” They are really 
very interesting—one obtains much information of a practical value. 
Yes, there are many of them, but you may be sure that each of 
them bears an interest to some would-be inquirer or purchaser. 


once in a 
advertising, and often 


“Every 


Augusta Cottlow in Marlboro, N. H. 


Augusta Cottlow and her husband, Edgar A. Geist, 
accompanied by some of the pianist’s gifted pupils, are 
spending their vacation on the Richardson farm in Marl- 
boro, N. H. As Marlboro is only fourteen miles from 
Peterboro, Miss Cottlow and her party, who are 
all interested in the MacDowell Association, will as usual 
make several trips to Peterboro during their stay in New 
Hampshire. 


Joy Sweet to Repeat Brahe Song 


Joy Sweet, whose singing of “I Passed by Your Win- 
dow,” by May H. Brahe, won such an enthusiastic recall 
at the ‘Spartanburg Festival, will repeat this beautiful 
song at the Asheville, N. C., Festival, August 12 and 13. 
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: N Cit : wn H Soprano 
of Musical Art a Tome tae COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC | A BU r i E R as ka 
Superior Training in Voice and Piano KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean Advanced Interpretation for Arti st-Students, N Concerts 
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Tost aa inastrictly Re iS high aut unstrument 


iE STEY | 


CTYhe best 4riomn musical name in the lLlorl! 
ESTEY PIANO CO. New York City 


















































MUSICAL COURIER 





STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 


Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 


f Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Warerooms: { Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., 


W., London 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 





AMERICAN 


IN NAME, OWNERSHIP, AND SENTIMENT 
SEEN tee 


Masons Homlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The most costly piano in the world 





PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 
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uality PIANOS 


and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


New York City 
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SCHOMACKER 





A Leader for 80 Years =:- 


Established 1838 in Philadeehhia —— 
Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The 
Name 


Sohmer 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 


onym for artistic excellence. 

or forty years the Sohmer family 

have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 

possible has been the one aim, and 

its accomplishment is evidenced by 

the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St.; NEW YORK 
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PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June igth, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at sist Street, 


New York City. 
Dear Sirs— 


You ar 
splendid ‘echies vement in the pr 
Autopiano, which I consider one 
I have ever played. 

“ is "s exquisitely beautiful in tone and expres- 
sio so so exquisitely, bea superior, that I can readily 

~ ee why the Autopia ads in the player 
plane world. 


certainly to be congr ratulated on your 
oduction of the 
Z the finest players 


Sincerely, 


ee 


THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH. President 
On-the-Hudson at Gist Street 





New York 














EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST 


THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 











